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PREFACE. 



The importance of the Kebsaska Question, and the all-absorbing interest 
of the public in relation to it, will be deemed sufficient reasons for the ap- 
pearance of this pamphlet. The enactment of the Missouri Compromise in 
1820 did not excite a deeper or more general feeling among the people than 
does its threatened repeal in 1864. A generation, almost, has passed away 
since the first event took place, and its unwritten history is nearly forgotten. 
The proposed organization of the Territories of Nebeaska and Kansas has 
reopened the whole subject. The admission of Missouri, the annexation of 
Texas, the organization of Oregon Territory, the Compromise Acts of 1860, 
and the Kebbaska-Eansas Bills, form a chain of great events whose histories 
are indissolubly interwoven. One object of this publication is to present a 
brief but intelligible sketch of these earlier transactions, in connection with 
the recent debate in the Senate of the United States, on the " Nebraska 
Question," as it has been termed. This question, as is well known, involves 
not only the organization of the Territories, but the greater subjects of In- 
dian treaties, and Slavery extension. 

Nearly all the Speeches which had been made in the Senate, on the Ne- 
braska Bill, by its friends and opponents, at the time this pamphlet went to 
press, are contained in its pages. The reader has thus before him the whole 
subject fairly stated and fully discussed. 



THE MISSOURI COMPEOMISE. 



In 1818 the Legislature of the Territory of Missouri, resolved to petition Congress for 
admission into the Union as a State, and on the 18th of December, of tiiat year, the petition 
was received by Congress. 

Passing over the preliminary and incidental proceedings and debates, we come to the main 
question, which was a proposition made on the 19th of February, 1819, in the form of an 
amendment, in these words : — " That the further introduction of slavery, or involuntary 
servitude, be prohibited," &c., in the embryo state. This amendment received 87 votes 
against 76, in the House. On the 15th of March, James Tallmadge, of New York, moved 
an amendment, embracing the above restriction with this addition, — ^^ All children bom 
within said state after the admission thereof, shall be free at the age of 25 years." Adopted : 
ayes, 79 ; nays, 67. The Senate struck out this amendment when the bill came before that 
body, by a vote of 22 to 16. But the House refused to agree. For concurring, 70 ; against 
it, 78. The Senate again took up the subject, and voted to adhere to their former decision, 
and sent a message to the House to that effect. The House was equally obstinate, and on 
the final vote stood, for adhering to their restriction 78 to 66. Mr. Tallmadge vigorously 
sustained his amendment throughout the whole controversy. The adherence of the two 
Houses to their own antagonistic positions precluded any further action at that time, and the 
bill was lost. At the next session, Mr. Taylor^ of New York, moved the following resolu- 
tion : — " Resolved, That a committee be appomted with instructions to report a bill pro- 
hibiting the further admission of Slaves into the Territories of the United States, west of the 
Mississippi." This resolution was postponed on the 28th December, 1820, by a vote of 82 
to 62. Mr. Taylor remarked in the debate that, he knew of no one who doubted the 
constitutional power of Congress to make the prohibition. At the commencement of this 
session, a bill was introduced for the admission of Maine into the Union, which passed the 
House. A section providing for the admission of Missouri, also, was tacked to this bill, by the 
Senate. Several unsuccessful efforts were made to separate the two propositions. A motion 
of Mr. Roberts, of Pa., to that effect, was lost 18 to 25. On another day, a similar motion 
was defeated, 21 to 23. On the 18th of January, 1820, Mr. Thomas, of Illinois, introduced 
in the Senate the celebrated slavery restriction, whereby slavery was to be for ever excluded 
from all territory north of 36° 30', north latitude. After an exciting debate the matter was 
referred to a select committee, — Messrs. Thomas, Burrill, Johnson, Palmer, and Pleasants. 

The Missouri bill coming up in the House, a motion was made by Mr. Taylor to postpone, 
and lost 87 to 88. 

Mr. Taylor, of New York, moved and advocated the restriction clause in the House, and 
Mr. Holmes, of Maine, opposed it. 

A motion to exclude slavery from Missouri was lost in the Senate, by a vote of 16 to 27. 

TXAS— Messrs. Morrill of N H., Mellon, and Oti!B of Mau.^ Dana of Ct., Burrill of R. I., Tichenor of Yt , Kin? and 
Banford of N. Y.. Dickerson and Wilson of N. J., Lowrie and Roberts of Pa., Rnggles and Trimble of Ohio, Noble 
and Taylor of Inaiana. 

Natb— Mersrs. Parrott of N. H., Hunter of R. T., Lanman of Ct., Palmer of Vt., Yan Dyke of Del., Lloyd and 
Pinkney of Md., Barbour and Pleasants of Ya., Macon and Stokes of N. C, Oaillardand Smith of S. C, Elliott and 
Walker of Ga., Johnson and Loe an of Ky.. Eaton and Williams of Tenn., Brown and Johnson of La., Leake and 
Williama of Miss., Edwards and^Thomas oi Ills., King and Walker of Ala. 

On the 17th of February, Mr. Thomas's amendment (the slavery restriction), was adopted 
by the Senate. Ayes 84 ; nays 10. 

Atb8 — ^Messrs. Brown, Burrill, Dana, Dickerson, Eaton, Edwards, Horsey, Hunter, Johnson, Ky., Johnson. La., 
King, Ala., King, N. Y., Lanman, Leake, Lloyd, Logan, Lowrie, Mellen, Morril, Otis, Palmer, Parrott, Pinclcney, 
Roberts, Ruggles, Sanford, Stokes, Thomas, Tichenor, Trimble, Yan Dyke, Walker, Ala., Williams, Tenn., Wilson. 

Nats— Messrs. Barbour of Ya., Elliott of Ga., Gaillard of S. C, Macon, of N. G. Noble of Ind., Fleasante of Ya., 
Smith of S. C, Taylor of Ind., Walker of Ga., Williams of Miss. 
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Mr. Thomas's amendment reads as follows : — 

" And he it furiher enacted^ That in all that territory ceded by France to the United States, under the 
name of Louisiana, which lies north of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes north latitude, excepting only 
such part thereof as is Included within the limits of the State contemplated by this act, slavery and 



lawfully claimed in any State or Territory < 
States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his or her laboi 
or service, as cooresaid.'^ 

This amendment, was also moved in the House, by Mr, Storrs of New York. 

After an ineffectual motion by Mr. Trimble, of Kentucky, to bring the north line of the 
State of Missouri about half a, degree south of the line^ prc^osed, with a view to give 
Missouri a share of the fine valley iffC the Des Moines, the question was taken on ordering 
the bill, as amended, to be engrossed and read a third time by the following vote : 

Ayeb — Messrs. Barbour, Brown, Eaton, Edwards, Elliott, Gaillard, Horsey, Htinter, Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson 

'' ■ ■ "■ - •' ' ' ' a, pj "' "■ ' ""' • ~ • • ,- ^ 

Bsiss 

, nee , , 

Palmer, Roberts, Ruggles, Sanford, Smith, Taylor, Tichenor, Trimble, Wilson. — 20. 



Ayeb — Messrs. Barbour, Brown, Eaton, Edwards, Elliott, i^aiUard, Horsey, Hunter, Johnson oi Kentucky, Johnson 
of Louisiana, King of Alabama, Leake, Lloyd, Parrott. Pinkney, Pleasants, Stokea, Thomas, Van Dyke, Walker of 
Alabama, Walker of Georgia, Williams of Mississippi, Williams of Tennessee. — 24. 

NosB — Messrs. Burrill. Dana, Dickerson, King of riew York, Lanman, Lovrie, Macon, Mellen, Morril, Noble, Otis, 



So the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. Macon, of North Carolina, and Mr^ Smith, of South Carolina, were the only southern 
members who voted against this clause. 

The bill, including both Maine and Missouri, passed' the Senate. The House, however, 
disagreed to the combination of the two states in one bill, 93 to 72. 

Mr. Thomas's amendment was disagreed to at this time 159 to 18. The whole subject 
then went to a committee of conference consisting of Senators Thomas Pinkney and Barbour : 
aQd Messrs. Holmes, Taylor, Lowndes, Parker, of Mass.^ and Kinsey, of the House. The 
result was that the admission of Missouri with Mr. Thomas' amendment was put in a 
separate bill, to the exclusion of Maine. It passed the House March 1, 1820, by a vote of 
91 to 82, and the Senate, March 2, without a division. On a test vote, previous, to the final 
passage of the bill, the House divided on the great question at issue^ embodied in Mr. Tho- 
mas' and Mr. Storr's amendment, substantially as follows : for the prohibition of slavery, 
fare^erj north of 36° 30', 134 to 42 Nays. 

The main question was taken on concurring with the Senate in inserting in the bill, in 
lieu of the State restriction, theclause inhibiting slavery in the territory north of 36° 30', 
north latitude, and was. decided in the alffirmative, by yeas and nays, as follows : 

For inserting the substitute t—Meiain. Allen of New York, Allen of Tennessee, Anderson, Arcker of. Maryland, 
Baker, Baldwin. Bateman, Bayly, Beechier, Bloomfield, Boden, Brevard, Brown, Brush. Bryan, Butler of New Hamp- 
shire, Campbell. Cannon, Case, Cla^ett, Clarke, Cocke, Cook, Crafts, Crawford, Cro well, Culbreth, Culpepper, 
Cushman, Cuthoert. Darliiu^n, Davidson, Dennison, Dewitt, Dickinson, Dowse. Earl, Eddy, Edwards of Pennsyl- 
vania, Fay, Fisher, Floyd, Foot. Ford, Forrest, Fuller, FuUerton, Gross of Pennsylvania, Guyon, Hackley, Hall of 
New York, Hardin, Hazaxd, Hemphill, Hendricks, Herrick, Hibshman, Hiester, Hill, Holmes, Hostetter, Kendall, 
Kent, Kinsley, Kinsey, Lathrop, Little, Lincoln, Linn, Livermpre, Lowndes, Lyman, Maclay, McCreary, MoLana 
of Delaware, McLean of Kentucky, Mallary, Marchand, Mason, Meigs, Mercer, R. Moore, S. Moore, MoneU, Morton, 
Moseley. Mxurray, Nelson of Mass., Nelson of Virginia, Parker of Mass., Patterson, Philson, Pitcher, Plumer, Q,uarles, 
Rankin, Rich, Richards, Richmond, Ringgold, Robertson, Rogers, Ross, Russ, Sampson, Sergeant, Settle, Shaw, 
Silsbee, Sloan, Smith of New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, Smith of North Carolina, Southard, Stevens. Storrs, Street, 
Strong of Vermont, Strong of New York Strother, Tarr, Taylor, Tomlinson, Tompkins, Tracy, Trimble. Tucker of 
South Carolina, Upham, v an Renssslaer, Wallace, Warfield, Wendover, Williams of North Carolina, Wood— 134. 

Against tt .'—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alexaaderr Allen of Mass^, Archer of Virginia, Barbour. Bnffnm, Burton. 
Burwell, Butler of Louisiana, Cobb, Edwards of North Carolina, Ervin. Folger, Garnet, Gross of New York, Hall of 
North Carolina, Hooks, Johnson, Jones of Virgin ia^onea of Tennessee, McCoy, Metcalf, Neale. Newton, Overstveet, 
Parker of Virginia, Pinckney, Pindail, Randolph, Reed, Rhea, Simkins, Slocumb, B. Smith oi Virginia, A. Smyth 
of Virginia, Swearingen, Terrill, Tucker of Virginia, Tyler, Walker of North Carolina> William* pf Virgipi*-48. 

In the Senate it stood 33 Ayes and 11 Nays. Slavery was permitted in Missouri by a 
vote of 27 to 15 in the Senate, and 90 to 87 in the House. That is, the restriction which 
originally applied to Missouri was struck out as a compensation for introducing Mr. Thomas' 
restriction upon territory north and west of Missouri. 

Thus the exciting question was ended for the session, and the bill authorizing the people 
of Missouri to form a Constitution for a State Government became a law on the 6th March,, 
1820. 

The bill for the admission of Maine became a law on the 3d March^ 1820, to take effect 
from the 15tli of the same month. 

[It will be seen that Mr. Clay had no more agency in this compromise than any other 
member who voted for it. He haii earnestly opposed the restriction on Missouri, as had Mr. 
Randolph, Mr. P. P. Barbour, and Mr. E. Smyth, of Virginia; Mr. Reid, of Georgia; Mr> 
Pinckney and Mr. Lowndes, of South Carolina; Mr. Baldwin, of Pennsylvania^ and other 
eminent members. 

In the Senate the restriction was advocated by Mr. Roberts, of Pennsylvania, Mr. Kin& 
of New York, Mr. Otis, of Massachusetts, and other prominent Senators ; and it was opposed 
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by Mr. Barbour, of Virginia, Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky, Mr. Pinkney of Maryland, and 
Smith, of South Carolina, and others.] 

Such is the brief history of the enactment of the so called '' Missouri Compromise " where- 
by slavery was forever excluded from territory lying north of 36° 30' north latitude, and 
Missouri admitted into the Union without a restriction as to slavery. The debate was long 
and exciting. One member remarked that ^^ it had all the marks of eternity about it," so 
slight was the prospect of its coming to an end. Public meetings were held in all the large 
towns in the Union, and the Legislatures of almost all the States adopted resolutions touch- 
ing the matter. 

Wlien Missouri had formed her Constitution and came to be admitted into the Union, 
another ''distracting question'' arose as to whether her Constitution was republican or not, 
it having a provision in it excluding free colored people frmt the State. The Senate voted 
to admit her, with this provision in her Constitution, and the House refused. A Committee 
of Coni'erence was raised as before, on motion of Mr. Clay. 

The following gentlemen were elected a Committee on the part of the House : 

MessFH. Clay of Kentucky, Cobb of €korffia, Hill of Mwne, Barbour of Virginia, Storrs of BTew York, 
Cocke of Tennessee, Bankin of Mississippi, Archer of Virginia, Brown of Kentucky, Eddy of Rhode 



North Carolina. 

In the Senate, on the 24th of February, 1821, on the announcement of a message that the 
House had appointed a committee of Conference, Mr. Smith, of South Carolina^ opposed it, 
and Mr. Barbour, of Virginia, and Mr. Holhes, of Maine, supported it. The Senate con- 
curred, by a vote of 29 to 7, and a committee was appointed to meet the House committee, 
and the following gentlemen were appointed : 

Messrs. Holmes of Maine, Boberts of Pennsylvania, Morrill of New Hampshire, Barbour of Virginia, 
Southard of New Jersey, Johnson of Kentucky, and King of New York. 

On the 26th February, 1821, Mr. Clay, from the joint committee, reported a joint reso- 
lution for the admission of the State of Missouri, upon condition that the restrictive clause 
in her constitution should never be so construed as to authorize the passage of any law by 
which any citizen of any other State shall be excluded from the enjoyment of any of the 
privileges and immunities to which such citizen is entitled under the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. Clat briefly explained the views of the committee and the considerations which 
induced them to report the resolution as being the same in effect as that which had been 
previously reported by the former committee of thirteen members ; and stated that the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate was unanimous, and that on the part of the House nearly 
80, in favor of this resolution. 

After further debate, the previous question was ordered, and the main question put, viz. 
" Shall the resolution be engrossed and read a third time ?" It was decided as follows : 

For the third readiujgp 86 

Agdnstit 82 

The resolution was then ordered to be read a third time that day, but not without consid- 
erable oppasition. 

Hie resolution was accordingly read a third time, and put on its passage. 

Mr. Randolph, in a speech of some twenty minutes, delivered the reasons why he should 
not vote for the resolution. 

The final question was then taken on the resolution, and decided in the affimative, as 
follows : — 

Yeab— Mewmi. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of Tennenee, Anderson, Archer of Virginia, Baldwin, Ball, Barbour, 
Bateman, Bayly, Blackledge, Bloonoifield, Brevard, Brown, Bryan, Butler of Louisiana, Cannon, Clark, Clay, Cobb, 
Cooke, Crawford, Crowell, Culbreth, Culpepper, Cuthbert, Davidson, Eddy, Edwards of Nortb Carolina. Fisher, 
Floyd, Ford. Gray, Guyon, Haokley, Hall of North Carolina, Hardin, Hill, Hooks, Jackson, Johnson, Jones of Virginia, 
Jones of Tennessee, Little, McCoy, McCreary, McLean of Kentucky, Meigs, Mercer, Metcalfe, Montgoniery, 8. 
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South Carolina, Tyler, Udree, Walker. Warfield, Williams of Virffinia, and Williams of North Carolina.— 87. 

Nats — ^Messrs. Adams, Allen of Massachusetts, Allen of New York, Baker, Beecher, Boden, Brush, Buffum. Butler 
New Hampshire, Campbell, Case, Claeett, Cook, Cushman, Dana, Darlington, Dennison. DeWitt, Dickinson, 



£. Moore, Morton, Moseler, Murray, Nelson of Massachusetts, Patterson. Parker of Mass., Phelps, Philson, Pitcher, 
Plnmer, Randolph, Rich. Richards, Richmond, Ross, Russ, Sergeant, Sillsbee. Sloan, Street, Strong of Vermont, Strong 
of New York, Taxr, Tomlinson, Traoey, Upham, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Wendover, Whitman, and Wood.— 31. 

So the resolution was passed, and ordered to be sent to the Senate for concurrence. 



8 THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 

On the 26th of Fehruary, in the Senate, Mr. Holmes, of Maine, from the joint committee 
of the two Houses, reported a resolution for the admission of Missouri into the Union, which 
was read and laid on the table. 

On the 27th, the resolution having passed the House, was taken up in the Senate. 

After an unsuccessful attempt by Mr. Macon, to strike out the condition and proyiso, 
which was negatived by a large majority, and a few remarks by Mr. Barbour, in support of 
the expediency of harmony and concession on this momentous subject, 

The question was taken on ordering the resolution to be read a third time, and was decided 
in the sd&rmative, by the following vote : — 

Ybas — Me«sn. Barbonr, Chandler, Eaton, Elliott, Oaillard, Holmes of Maine, Holmes of Mississippi, Honey 
Hunter, Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson o^ouisiana, Kins of Alabama, Lowrie, Monil, Panrott Pleasante/Roberts, 
Southard, Stokes, Talbot, Taylor, Thomas^an Dyke, Walker of Alabama, Williams of Mississippi, and Williams 
of Tennessee. — 26. 

Nats — ^Messrs. Dana, Dickinson, King of New York, Knight, Lanman, Macon, Mills, Noble, Otis, Palmer, Ruggles, 
Sanford) Smith, Tichenor, and Trimble. — 15. 

. A motion was made to read the resolution a third time forthwith, but it was objected to, 
and, under the rule of the Senate, of course it could not be done. 

On the 28th the resolution from the House of Representatives declaring the admission of 
the State of Missouri into the Union was read a third time, and the question on its final 
passage was decided as follows : 

Ybas — ^Messrs. Barbour, Chandler, Eaton, Edwards, Holmes of Maine, Holmes of Mississipjpi, Horsey, Hunter, 
Johnson, of Kentucky, Johnson of Louisiana. King of Alabama, Lowrie, Morril, Parrott, Pmckney, Pleasants, 
Roberts, Southard, Stokes, Talbot, Taylor, Thomas, Van Dyke, Walker of Alabama, Walker of Georgia, Williams of 
Mississippi, and Williams of Tennessee. — 28. 

NATB--Me88r8. Dana, Dickerson, King of New York, Knight, Lanman, Macon, Mills, Noble, Ruggles, Sanford, 
Smith, Tichenor, and Trimble.— 14. 

So the joint resolution was concurred in by both Houses and became a law, in the follow- 
ing words : — 

BKBOLxmoN PBOViDiNa For THB Adhission ot Mibsousi into thb Union on a Certain Condition. 
Betohed hv the SmaU and Bouse of Repreeervtafkes of the United Statee of America^ in Congren 



aseembledj That Missouri shall be admitted* into this Union on an equal footioff'with the original States, 
in all respects whatever, upon the fundamental condition that the fourth clause of the twenty-sixth 
section of the third article of the Constitution, submitted on the part of the said State .to Congress, shall 
never be construed to authorize the passage of any law, and that no law shall be passed in conformity 
thereto, by which any citizen of either of the States in this Union shall he excluded from the enjoyment 
of any of the privileges and immunities to which such citizen is entitled under the Constitution of the 
United States : Provided^ That the Legislature of the said State, by solemn public act, shall declare the 
assent of the said State to the said fundamental condition, and transmit to the President of the United 
States, on or before the fourth Monday in November next, an authentic copv of the said Act; upon the 
receipt whereof the President, bv proclamation, shall announce tlie tact ; whereupon, and without any 
further proceeding on the part of Congress, the admission of the said State into this Union shall be 
considered as complete. 

JOHN W TAYLOR, 
Speaker of the House of Representat4/ves, 

JOHN GAILLARD, 
President of the Senate, pro tempore. 
Approved, Jforc^ 2, 1821. JAMES MONROE. 

Missouri having accepted the condition imposed by the above resolution, the President of 
the United States, on the 10th August, 1821, issued his proclamation declaring the Admission 
of Missouri complete according to law. 



DANIEL WEBSTER ON THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 

Among the productions of Mr. Webster's pen which do not appear in his collect- 
ed works, is a pamphlet published by Sewell Phelps, at No. 6 Court St., Boston, in 
1819. It is entitled " A Memorial to the Congress of the United States on the sub- 
ject of restraining the increase of Slavery in new States to be admitted into the 
Union, prepared in pursuance of a vote of the inhabitants of Boston and its vicinity, 
assembled at the State House on the 3d of December, A.D. 1819." The memorial 
is signed by Daniel Webster, George Blake, Josiah Quincy, James T. Austin, and 
John Gallison. 



"MEMORIAL 
" To tke Senate omd Ebuse of RepreseniaMves of Ihe United States^ in Congress assembled : 



" The undersigned, inhabitants of Boston and 
its vicinity, beg leave most respectfully and hum- 
bly to represent : That the question of the intro- 
duction of Slavery into the new States to be formed 
on the west side of the Mississippi River, appears 
to them to be a question of the last importance to 
the future welfare of the United States. If the 
progress of this great evil is ever to be arrested, 
it seems to the undersigned that this is the time to 
arrest it A false step taken now cannot be re- 
traced ; and it appears to us that the happiness of 
unborn millions lests on the measure which Con- 
gress on this occasion may adopt. Considering 
this as no local question, nor a question to be de- 
cided by a temporary expediency, but as involv- 
ing great interests of the whole United States, 
and affecting deeply and essentially those objects 
of common defense, general welfare, and the per- 
petuation of the blessings of liberty, for which 
the Constitution itself was formed, we have pre- 
sumed, in this way, to offer our sentiments and 
express our wishes to the National Legislature. 
And as various reasons have been suggested 
against prohibiting Slavery in the new States, it 
m^ perhaps be permitted to us to state our rea- 
pons both for believing that Congress posseases 
the constitutional power to make such prohibition 
a condition, on the admission of a new State into 
tho Union, and that it is just and proper that they 
should exercise that power. 

" And in the first place as to the constitutional 
authority of Congress. The Constitution of the 
United States has declared that ' Congress shall 
have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States; 
and nothing in this Constitution shall be so oon- 
irtnied as to prejudice the claims of the United 
States or of any particular State.' It is very 
"well known that the saving in this clause of the 
claims of any particular State was designed to 
apply to claims by the' then existing States of ter- 
Iritory which was also claimed by the United 
States as their own property. It has, therefore. 



no bearing on the present question. The power, 
then, of Congress over its own territories is, by 
the very terms of the Constitution, unlimited. It 
may make all * needful rules and regulations,* 
which of course include all such regulations as 
its own views of policy or expediency shall from 
time to time dictate. If, therefore, in its judg- 
ment it be needM for the benefit of a territory to 
enact a prohibition of Slavery, it would seem to 
be as much within its power of legislation as any 
other act of local policy. Its sovereignty being 
complete and universal as to the territory, it may 
exercise over it the most ample jurisdiction in 
every respect It possesses in this view all the 
authority which any State Legislature possesses 
over its own territory ; and if any State Legisla- 
ture may, in its discretion, abolish or prohibit 
Slavery within its own limit«», in virtue of its gen- 
eral legislative authority, for the same reason 
Congress also may exercise the like authority 
over its own territories. And that a State Legis- 
lature, unless restrained by some constitutional 
provision, may so do, is unquestionable, and has 
been established by general practice. * * * 

" The creation of a new State, is, in effect, a 
compact between Congress and the inhabitants of 
the proposed State. Congress would not probably 
claim the power of compelUng the inhabitants of 
Missouri to form a Constitution of their own, and 
come into the Union as a State. It is as plain that 
the inhabitants of that territory have no right of ad- 
mission into the Union as a State without the con- 
sent of Congress. Neither party ia bound to form 
this connection. It can be formed only by the 
consent of both. "What, then, prevents Congress, 
as one of the stipulating parties, to propose its 
terms ? And if the other party assents to these 
terms, why do they not effectually bmd both par- 
ties ? Or if the inhabitants of the Territory do not 
choose to accept the proposed terms, but prefer 
to remain under a Territorial Grovemment, has 
Congress deprived them of any right, or subjected 
them to any restraint, which, in its discretion, it 
had not authority to do ? If the admission of new 
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States be not the discretiouary exercise of a con- 
stitutional power, but in all cases an imperative 
duty, how is it to be performed ? If the Consti- 
tution means that Congress s?iaU admit new States, 
does it mean that Congress shall do this on every 
application and under all circumstances ? Or if 
this construction cannot be admitted, and if it 
must be conceded that Congress must in some re- 
spects exercise its discretion on the admission of 
new States, how is it to be shown that that dis- 
cretion may not be exercised in regard to this sub- 
ject as well as in regard to others ? 

The Constitution declares, " that the migration 
or importation of such persons as any of the States 
now existing^ shall think proper to admit, shall not 
be prohibiteid by the Congress, prior to the year 
1808 1" It is most manifest that the Constitution 
does contemplate, in the very terms of this clause, 
that Congress possesses the authority to prohibit 
the migration or importation of slaves; for it 
limits the exercise of this authority for a specific 
period of time, leaving it to its full operation ever 
afterward. And this power seems necessarily in- 
cluded in the authority which belongs to Congress, 
" to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among t1^ several States?^ No person has ever 
doubted that the prohibition of the foreign slave 
trade was completely within the authority of Con- 
gress since the year 1808. And why? Certainly 
only because it is embraced in the regulation of 
f&reign commerce; and if so, it may for the like 
reason be prohibited since that period between 
the States. Commerce in slaves, since the year 
1808, being as much subject to the regulation of 
Congress as any other commerce, if it should see 
fit to enact that no slave should ever be sold fi*om 
one State to another, it is not perceived how its 
constitutional right to make such provision could 
be questioned. It would seem to be too plain to 
be questioned, that Congress did possess the 
power, before the year 1808, to prohibit the migra- 
tion or importation of slaves into the territories, 
(and in point of feet it exercised that power) as 
well as into any new States ; and that its authority, 
after that year, might be as fiilly exercised to pre- 
vent the migration or importation of slaves into 
any of the old States. And if it may prohibit 
new States from importing slaves, it may surely, 
as we humbly submit, make it a condition of the 
admission of such States into the Union, that they 
shall never import them. In relation, too, to its 
own Territories, Congress possesses a more exten- 
sive authority, and may, in various other ways, 
effect the object. It might, for example, make it 
an express condition of its grants of the soil, that 
its owners shall never hold slaves ; and thus pre- 
vent the possession of slaves from ever being con- 
nected with the ownership of the soil 

As corroborative of the views which have been 
already suggested, the memorialists would re- 
spectfully call the attention of Congress to the 
history of the national legislation, under the Con- 
federation as well as under the present Constitu- 
tion on this interfering subject Unless the me- 
morialists greatly mistake, it will demonstrate the 
sense of the nation at every period of its legisla- 
tion to have been, that the prohibition of Slavery 
was no infiringemcDt of any just rights belonging 
to free States, and was not incompatible with the 
enjoyments of all the rights and immunities which 



an admission into the Union was supposed to confer. 

The memorialists, after this general survey, 
would respectfully ask the attention of Congress to 
the state of the question of the right of Congress 
to prohibit Slavery in that part of the former Ter- 
ritory of Louisiana, which now forms the Missouri 
Territory. Louisiana was purchased of France by 
the Treaty of the 30th April, 1803. The thu-d 
article of that Treaty is as follows : " The inha- 
bitants of the ceded Territory shall be incorpo- 
rated into the Union of the United States, and ad- 
mitted as soon as possible, according to the prm- 
ciples of (he Federal OonstU^ution, to the enjoyment 
of all the rigJUs, advcmtages, and immunities of 
citizens of the United States ; and in the meantime 
they shall be maintained and protected in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty, property, and the re- 
ligion which they profess." 

Although the language of this article is not 
very precise or accurate, the memorialists conceive 
that its real import and intent cannot be mis- 
taken. The first clause provides for the admis» 
sion of the ceded territory into the Union, 
and the succeeding clause shows this must be ac- 
cording to the principles of ffie Federal Constitution ; 
and this very quoMficaMon necessarily excludes the 
idea that Congress were not to be at liberty to impose 
any conditions upon such admission which were 
consistent with ^ principles of that Constitution^ 
and which had been or might jusUy be applied to 
other new States. The language is not by any 
means so pointed as that of the Resolve of 1780; 
and yet it has been seen that that Resolve was 
never supposed to inhibit the authority of Con- 
gress, as to the introduction of slavery. And it 
is clear, upon the plainest rule of construction, 
that in the absence of all restrictive language, a 
clause, merely providing for the admission of a 
territory into the Union, must be cftnstrued to au- 
thorize an admission in the manner, and upon the 
terms which the Constitution itself would justify. 
This construction derives additional support from 
the next clause. The inhabitants "shall be ad- 
mitted as soon as possible, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Federal Constitution, to the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights^ advajitages, and immunities 
of dUzens of the United Siates." The rights, advan- 
tages, and immunities here spoken o^ must, from 
the very force of the terms of the clause, be such 
as are recognized or communicated by the Consti- 
tution of the United States ; such as are common 
to all citizens, and are uniform throughout the 
Unitetl States. The clause cannot be referred to 
rights, advantages, and immunities derived exclu- 
sively from the State Government, for these do 
not depend upon the Federal Constitution. Be- 
sides, it would be impossible that all the rights!^ 
advantages, and immunities of citizens of the dif- 
ferent States could be at the same time enjoyed 
by the same persons. These rights are different 
in difierent States; a right exists in one State 
which is denied in others, or is repugnant to other 
rights enjoyed in others. In some of the States, 
a fi^eholder alone is entitled to vote in elections ; 
in some a qualification of personal property is suf- 
ficient; and in others age and freedom are tha 
sole qualifications of electors. In some states, no 
citizen is permitted to hold slaves : in others he 
possesses that power absolutely; in others it is 
limited. The obvious meaning, therefore, of tke 
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clause is, that the rights derived mider the Fede- 
ral Constitution shall be enjoyed by the inhabitant 
of Louisiana in the same manner as bj the citi- 
zens of other States. The United States, hj the 
Constitution, are bound to guarantee to every 
State in the Union a republican form of govern- 
ment; and the inhabitants of Louisiana ace enti- 
tled) when a State, to this guarantee. Each State 
has a right to two Senators, and to Representa- 
tives according to a certain enumeration of popu- 
lation, pointed out in the Constitution. The inhab- 
itants of Louisiana, upon their admission into the 
Union, are also entitled to these privileges. The 
Constitution further declares, * that the citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the severid States.' 
It would seem as if the meaning of this clause 
could not well be misinterpreted. It obviously 
Implies to the case of the removal of a citizen of 
one State to smother State ; and in such a case it 
secures to the migrating citizen all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the State to which 
he Eemoves. It cannot surely be contended, upon 
any rational interpretation, that it gives to the 
citizens of each State all the privileges and immu- 
nities of the citizens of every other State, at the 
same time, and under all circumstances. Such a 
construction would lead to the most extraordinary 
consequences. It would at once destroy all the 
fundamental limitations of the State constitutions 
upon the rights of their own citizens ; and leave 
aU those rights to the mercy of the citizens of any 
other State, which should adopt different limita- 
tions. According to this construction, if all the 
State constitutions; save one, prohibited slavery, 
it would be in the power of that single State, by 
the admission of the right of its citizens to hold 
slaves, to communicate the same right to the citi- 
zens of all the other States within their own ex- 
clusive h'mits, in defiance of their own constitu- 
tional prohibitions ; and to render the absurdity 
still more apparent, the same' construction would 
communicate the mpst opposite and irreconcila- 
ble rights to the citizens of different States at 
the same time. It seemd, therefore, to be unde- 
niable, upon any rational interpretation, that this 
clause of the Constitution communicated no rights 
in any State which its own citizens do not enjoy ; 
and that the citizens of Louisiana, upon their ad- 
mission into the Union, in receiving the benefit 
of this clause, would not enjoy higher or more ex- 
tensive rights than the citizens of Ohio. It would 
communicate to the former no right of holding 
slaves except in States where the citizens already 
possessed the same right under their own 
State Constitutions and laws. * * * 

Upon the whole, the memorialists would most 
respectfully submit that the terms of the Constitu- 
tion, as well as the practice of the Governments 
imder it, must, as they humbly conceive, entirely 
justify the conclusion that Congress may prohibit 
the further introduction of Slavery into its own terri- 
tories, and also make such prohibition a condition 
of the admission of any new State into the Union. 

If the constitutional power of Congress to 
make the proposed prohibition be satisfactorily 
shown, the justice and policy of such prohibition 
seem to the undersigned to be supported by plain 
and strong reasons. The permission of Slavery 
in a new State necessarily draws after it an ex- 



tension of that mequality of representation, whieh 
already exists in regard to the original States. It 
cannot be expected that those of the original 
States, which do not hold slaves, can look on such 
an extension as being politically just As be- 
tween the original States the representation rests 
on compact and plighted faith ; and your memor- 
ialists have no wish that that compact should be 
disturbed, or that plighted faith in the slightest 
degree violated. But the subject assumes an ^i- 
tirely different character, when a new State pro- 
poses to be admitted. With her there is no com- 
pact, and no faith plighted ; and where is the 
reason that she should come into the Union with 
more than an equal share of political importance 
and political power ? Already the ratio of repre- 
sentation, established by the Constitution, has 
given to the States holding slaves twenty mem- 
bws of the House of Representatives more than 
they would have been entitled to, except under 
the particular provision of the Constitution. In 
all probability this number will be doubled la 
thirty years. Under these circumstances we 
deem it not an unreasonable expectation that the 
inhabitants of Missouri should propose to come 
into the Union, renouncing the right in question, 
and establishing a constitution prohibiting it fbr 
ever. Without dwelling on this topic we have 
still thought it our duty to present it to the con- 
sideration of Congresa We present it with a 
deep and earnest feeling of its importance, and 
we respectfully solicit for it the fiill consideration 
of the National Legislature. 

Your memorialists were not without the hope 
that the time had at length arrived when the in- 
convenience and the danger of this description of 
population had become apparent in all parts of 
this country, and in all parts of the civilized 
world. It might have been hoped that the new 
States themselves would have had such a view of 
their own permanent interests and prosperity as 
would have led them to prohibit its extension 
and increase. The wonderful increase and pros- 
perity of the States north of the Ohio is unques- 
tionably to be ascribed in a great measure to the 
consequences of the ordinance of 1787 ; and few, 
indeed, are the occasions, in the history of nations 
in which so much can be done, by a single act, 
for the benefit of future generations, as was done 
by that ordinance, and as may now be done by 
the Congress of the United States. We appeal to 
the justice and to the wisdom of the National 
Councils to prevent the further progress of a great 
and serious evil We appeal to those who look 
forward to the remote consequences of their mea- 
sures, and who cannot balance a temporary or 
triflmg convenience, if there were such, against a 
permanent, growing and desolating evilr We 
cannot forbear to remind the two Houses of Con- 
gress that the early and decisive measures adopt- 
ed by the American Government for the abolition 
of the slave-trade are among the proudest memo- 
rials of our nation's glory. That Slavery was 
ever tolerated in the Republic is. as yet, to be at- 
tributed to the policy of another Government 
No imputation, thus far, rests on any portion of the 
American Confederacy. The Missouri Territory 
is a new country. If its extensive and fertile 
field shall be opened as a market for slaves, the 
Government will seem to become a party to a 
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traffic which, in so many acts, through so many 
years, it has denounced as impolitic, unchristian, 
inhuman. To enact laws to punish the trafiSc, 
and at the same time to 'tempt cupidity and ava- 
rice by the allurements of an insatiable market, is 
inconsistent and irrecondlable. Government by 
such a course would only defeat its own purposes, 
and render nugatory its own measures. Nor can 
the laws derive support from the manners of the 
people, if the power of moral sentiment be weak- 
ened by enjoying, under the permission of Gov- 
ernment, great abilities to commit offenses. The 
laws of the United States have denounced heavy 
penalties against the traffic in slaves, because 
such traffic is deemed unjust and inhuman. We 
appeal to the spirit of these laws : We appeal to 
this justice and humanity: We ask whether they 
ought not to operate, on the present occasion, 
with all their force 7 We have a strong feeling 
of the injustice of any toleration of Slavery. Cir- 
cumstances have entailed it on a portion of our 
oommonity, which cannot be immediately re- 



lieved from it without consequences more injuri- 
ous than the suffering of the evil But to permit 
it m a new country, where yet no habits are 
formed which render it indispensable, what is it, 
but to encourage that rapacity, and ft^ud, and 
violence, agamst which wo have so long pointed 
the denunciations of our penal code ? What is it, 
but to tarmsh the proud feme of the country 7 
What is it, but to throw suspicion on its good 
faith, and to render questionable all its professions 
of regard for the right of humanity and the liber- 
ties of mankind 7 

•As inhabitants of a free country — as citizens 
of a great and rising Republic — as members of a 
Christian community — as living in a liberal and 
enlightened age, and as feeling ourselves called 
upon by the dictates of religion and humanity, 
we have presumed to offer our sentiments to Con- 
gress on this question, with a solicitude for the 
event fer beyond what a common occasion could 
inspire.'' 
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A joint resolution for annexing Texas to the Union was passed March 1, 1845. The 
third article, of the second section of said resolution fwffirms the Missouri compromise 
principle in Uie following words : 

" And such States as may be formed out of that portion of the sidd territory lying south of 86® 80' \ 
north latitude, commonly known as the Ifitwuri compromite Une, shall be admittea into the Union ioUh 
or without slavery, as the people of each State asking admission may desire. And in such State or States 
as shall be formed out of said territory north of said Missouri compromise Um slavery or involuntary 
servitude (except for crimes) shaU be prohibiiedy 

The joint resolution for the admission of the State of Texas, passed December 29, 1845, 
admitted the new State, the people thereof having by deputies in Convention assembled, 
with the consent of the existing GoTemment, adopted a constitution, atkd assented to and ac- 
cepted the proposals^ conditions^ and guaranties contained in the first and second sections of 
said resolution. 

And on the same day an act was approved extending the laws of the United States over 
the State of Texas. 

As a portion of the proceedings of Congress on the annexation of Texas, have an impor- 
tant bearing on the Nebraska question, we extract the following from the Congressional 
Globe, (page 193,) detailing the action of the House of Representatiyes, Jan. 25, 1845 : 

The question being on the Joint Resolution to admit Texas into the Union, 

Mr. Milton Brown, (of Tennessee,) submitted the following as an amendment tp it: 
Strike out amendment of Mr. Weller to the original resolution, and insert as follows : 

JOINT BESOLUTION declaring the terms on which Congress will admit Texas into the Union as a 

State. 

Besohed, by the Senate and Muse of Bepresentatives qf ike VhUed States of America, in Congress 
fuaembled, ♦ ♦ ♦ • ♦ •♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦♦ ♦♦ # 

Third, New States of convenient size, not exoocidinff four in number, in addition to said State of 
Texas, and having sufficient population, may hereafter by consent of the said State be formed out of the 
territory thereof, which shall be entitled to admission under the provisions of the Federal Constitution. 
And such States as may be formed out of that portion of said territory lying South of thirty-six degrees, 
thirty minutes, North latitude, commonly known as the Missouri Compromise line, shall be admittea 
into the Union, with or without Slavery, as the people of each State askmg admission may desire. 

Mr. Douglass, (of Illinois,) asked the gentleman from Tennessee to accept the following 
as a modification of his amendment, to come in after the last clause : 

And in such States as shall be formed out of said territory, north of said Missouri oompromise line, 
slavery or involuntary servitude, except for crime, shall be prohibited. 

Mr. Brown accepted the modification. 

The Speaker announced the question to be on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. Vinton called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The question was then taken by yeas and nays, iod resulted thus — yeas 11 8, nays 101. 

At page 85 of the same work the following will be found : 

House of Rxpresentatiyes, Jan. 23, '45* 
The House being in Comnuttee of the Whole on the Texas question, 
Mr. Douglas, (of Illinois,) moved to amend the amendment of Mr. Weller^ by substituting 
therefor the resolutions he had the honor to introduce a few days since. 
The resolutions of Mr. Douglas are in the following words : 

JOINT BESOLUTIONS fbr the re-annexation of Texas to the United States, in conformity with the 
treaty of 1808, for the purchase of Louisiana. 

Whereas, dc, ♦»♦♦♦»»»»»»»♦♦» 
8th. Ana be it further resohed, That nothing herein contuned shall be construed to affect, or in any 
wav interfere with, the sixth section of the ad^ approved the sixth of March, 1820, admitting the State 
of Missouri into the Union, and commonly called the Missouri Compromise, that act having been ^«s«i^ 
ftnd approved prior to the ratification of the trea^ oonmionly called the T^xai^\x«^i^\rj ^\£ks^'^«uik 
was oeded to Spain. 
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AnoTJST 10, 1^48.— The Oregon bill being IxifoTe the Senate, Mr. Douglas moved an 
amendment recognizing the Missoori compromise in the following words : 

'^ That inasmuch as the said Territory is north of theuparallel of 36^ 30' of north latitude, 
usually known as the Missouri compromise line," ico. 

The Tote on this amendment was as follows : 

Tbab— Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Benton, Berrien, Borland, Brig:lit, Butler, Calhonn, Cameron, DaVii Hi 
Mississippi, Dickinson, Dotig;la8, Dawson. Fitzgerald, Foster, Hannegan, Houston. Hunter, Johnson of Maryland, 
Johnson of Louisiana. Johnson of Georgia, King, Lewis, Maagmm, llaMtt, Metcidfe, Pearoe, 8ebajitian, Spmanoe, 
Sturgeon, Turney, and Underwood— 33. 

KaT8 — Messrs. Allen jAtherton, Baldwin, Bradburr. Breese, Clarke . C erwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dix, 
Dodge, Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Niles, Phelps, Upham, Walker, and We1»ter->21. 

It will be here seen that every Southern Senator voted for the Missouri compromise line. 
The bill was then read a third time and passed. 

The House of Representatives disagreed to the Senate's amendment (above noted) by a 
vote of 121 to 82, most of the Southern members voting to concur with the Senate in estab- 
lishing the Missouri compromise line. 

August 11, 1848.--«In the Senate 1^. Douglas moved a committee of eonference. The 
Senate eventually receded from «il its amendments, among them that extending the Missouri 
oompromise line to tiie Pacific, by a vote of 29 to 25 — all the Southern Senators present, 
except Messrs. Benton and Houston, voting agaimt receding. 

The bill establishing the TerritOTial Government of Oregon finally became a law on the 
19th of August, 1848, the following clause having been inserted reaffirming the ordinance 
of 1787, which excludes slavery from all the Northwest Territory: 

'< Seo. 14. That the inhabitants of said Territory shall be entitled to enjoy all and singular the rights, 
privileges and advantages granted and seoiired to the people of the territory of tbe United States north- 
west of the river Ohio ny we articles of compact eontuned in the ordinance for the government of eaic! 
Territory on tbe 18th Joly, 1767, and shall be subject to all the conditions and restrictions and prohibit 
tions in said articles of compact imposed upon the people of said Territory.'* 

This measure was a|^roved by Presidoat Polk. The Territory has sinoe been divided, 
and the Territorial Government of Washington established in 1852. 
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\ Earlt in February, 1850, Mr. Clay presented to the Senate a series of resolutions, which 
f after premising the desirableneiss for the peace, concord, and hannony of the Utdon, and a 
f settlement of all questions relating to slavery^ proposed tiie following compromise. 
I 1st. That California with suitable boundanes, ought, upon her application, to be admitted 
^ as one of the States of the Union, without the imposition of any restriction by Congress, in 
respect to the exclusion or introduction of slavery within those boundaries. 

2d, That as slavery does not exist by law, and is not likely to be introduced into any 
territory acquired by the United States from the Republic of Mexico, it is inexpedient for 
Congress to provide by law^ eitiier for its introduction or exclusion from any part of said 
territory ; and that appropriate territorial governments ought to be established by Congress 
in all the said territory not assigned as within the boundarieis of the proposed State of 
California, without the adoption of any restriction or condition on the subject of slavery. 

3d. That the western boundary of the State of Texas ought to be fixed on Uie Rio del 
Norte. Commencing one marine league from its mouth, and running up that river to the 
southern line of New Mexico ; thence with that line eastwardly, and so continuing in the 
same direction to the line as established between the United States and Spain, excluding any 
iportioh of New Mexico, whether lyii^ on the east or west of that river. 

4th. That it be proposed to the State of Texas, that the United States will provide for the 
payment of that portion of the legitimate and bonafide public debt of that State, contracted 
prior to its annexation to the United States, and for which the duties on foreign imports were 

pledged by the said State to its creditors, not exceeding the sum of $-< , in oonsider- 

tion of the said duties so pledgsd having been no longer applicable to that object after the 
'said annexation, but having thenceforward become payable to the United States; aqd upon 
the condition also, that the said State of Texas shall by some solemn and authentic act of 
her Legislature or of a Convention, relinquish to the United States any claim which it has 
to any part of New Mexico. 

5th. That it is inexpediieiht to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, whilst that 
Institution continues to exist ih the State of Maryland, without the consent of that State, 
without the ponsent of the people of the District, and without just compensation to the owners 
within the District. 

eth. That it is expedient to prohibit Within the District, the slave trade, in slaves brought 
\ into it from states or places beyond the District, either to be sold therein as merchandise, or 
\ to be transported to other markete without the District of Columbia. 

7th. That some effectual provision ought to be made by law, according to the requireinents 
bf the constitution, for the restitution and delivery of persons bound to service or labor in any 
state who may escape into any other stkte or territory in the Union. 

Sih. 'that Congress hais no power to obstruct, or prohibit the trade of slaves between the 
slaveholding states ; but that the admission or exclusion of slaves, brought from one into, 
another of them, depends exclusively upon their own particular laws. ^ , 

On the 5th Of February, the debate on ttiese resolutions commenced with a powerful 
speech from Mr. Clay, and was continued l?y Messri. Webster, Cbss, Seward, Walker, 
Douglas, Baldwin, Berrian, Butler, Calhoun, Badger, Mason, Hunter, and others. 

On the 13th of February, Gen. Taylor^ President, transmitted to Congress a message, 
jipprising that body of the organization of the State of California, with an application 
through her Senators and Representatives^ for a4rpissi6n into the Union. It was under a 
motion to refer this message to the Committee on Territories, thieit Mr. Calhoun, at that tim^ 
prostrate with hjs last illness, prepared a speech which was read to the Senate on the 4th of 
March, by Mr. Mason, of Va. 
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Some days after, viz., the 7th of March, while the same motion was pending, Mr. Webster 
addressed the Senate, at great length. 

Mr. Webster was followed by Mr. Seward, on the 11th, in a speech of remarkable power 
and eloquence. See page 19. 

On the 12th of March, Mr. Foote, of Miss., moved that a series of resolutions presented 
by Mr. Bell, of Tenn., be referred to a committee of thirteen, six from the north, six from 
the south, and one to be by them chosen. 

Gen. Cass spoke at great length upon this motion, reviewing the whole series of subjects 
in controversy. 

On the 8th of April, Col. Benton took part in the debate, strenuously opposing the plan 
of co-mingling so many important and various matters in one bill. 

Mr. Clay replied to Mr. Benton with great earnestness. 

Mr. Footers resolution was amended so as to embrace Mr. Clay-s resolutions, and passed 
on the 18th of April. 

ATBB—Atchison. Badeer, Bell, Borland, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis of Miss., Dickinson, Dodge 
of Iowa, Downs, Foote. Hunter, King, Jones, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Fearce, Rusk, Sebastian, Soule, Spruance, 
Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood. Whitcomb, Yulee — 30. 

Nats— Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, Chase, Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Mass., Dayton, Dodge of Wis., Douglas, 
Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Norris, Fhelps, Seward, Shields, Smith, Walker, Webster— 22. 

On the following day, the compromise conmiittee of thirteen was elected by ballot, viz. 
Clay, Cass, Dickinson, Bright, Webster, Fhelps, Cooper, King, Mason, Downs, Mangum, 
Bell and Berrien ; seven from slave States — six from free States. 

On the 8th of May, 1850, Mr. Clay presented a report from the conmiittee, which em- 
braced substantially the following provisions. 

1. The admission of any new State or States, formed out of Texas, to be postponed until 
they shall hereafter present themselves to be received into the Union when it will be the 
duty of Congress fairly and faithfully to execute the compact with Texas by admitting such 
new State or States. , 

2. The admission forthwith of California into the Union, with the boundaries which she 
has proposed. 

3. The establishment of territorial governments, without the Wilmot proviso, for New 
Mexico and Utah, embracing all the territory recently acquired by the United States from 
Mexico, not contained in the boundaries of California. 

4. The combination of these last two mentioned measures in the same bill. 

5. The establishment of the western and northern boundary of Texas, and the exclusion 
from her jurisdiction of all New Mexico, with the grant to Texas of a pecuniary equivalent. | 
And the section for that purpose to be incorporated in the bill admitting California, and 
establishing territorial governments for Utah and New Mexico. 

6. More effectual enactments of law, to secure the prompt delivery of persons bound to j 
service or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, escaping into another State. j 

7. Abstaining from abolishing slavery: but, imder a heavy penalty, prohibiting the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Mason, Mr. Berrien, Mr. Clemens, Mr. Yulee, and others opposed the report, at first, 
while Messrs. Bright, Downs, Cass, Dickinson, and others sustained it. During the debate 
which followed, it was vigorously opposed by Messrs. Benton, Seward, Davis, Smith, Day- 
ton, Hale, and others, and powerfully supported by Clay, Cass, Dickinson, Webster, Man- 
gum, Foote, Douglas, and others. On the last day of July, it had become, by a series of 
amendments, divested of all its original features, except the portion relating to Utah, so that 
Mr. Benton created considerable merriment by comparing the Senate to the woman described 
by Homer, who every night unravelled what she had wove during the day. 

Separate bills, however, were subsequently passed, in a disconnected shape, embodying 
all the main features of the compromise. 

Eight months having thus been passed, principally in the discussion of these bills, the 
two Houses were at last brought to a vote on each bill by itself. 

The Texas boundary bill passed the Senate, August 10th, 1850, by a vote of 30 to 20, as 
•follows ; 

Atx»— Badger, BelL Berrien, Bradbury, Bright," Cass, Clark, Clemens, Cooper, Davis of Mass., Dickinson, Daw 
son. Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Feloh, Foote. Oreen, Houston, King, Norris, Peazce, Phelps, Rusk, Shields, Smith, 
Spmanoe, Sturgeon, Wales, Whitcomb, and Winthrop — 30. 

Nats— Atchison, Baldwin, Barnwell, Benton, Butler, Chase, Davis of Mi., Dodge of Wis., Ewing, Hale, Hunter, 
Mason, Morton, Seward, Soule, Turney, Underwood, Upham, Walker, and Yulee— 20. 

In the House, it passed Sept. 6th, by a vote of 107 to 97. 

Atx»— AlbectsoB, Alston, Anderson, Andrews, Bay, Bayly. Beale, Bokee, Bowie. Bowlin, Boyd, Beck. Brign, 
Brooks, W. J. Brown, Buel, C. Butler, E. C. Cabell, G. A. Caldwell, J. P. Caldwell, Caiey, Chandler. W. R. W. 
Cobb, Debeny, Dimmick, Disney, Dner. Duncan, Denham, Edmundson, Eliot, Ewing, Fitoh, Fuller, Gentry, 
Gerry, Gilmore, Gorman, Green, Grinnell, Hall, Hammond, Isham. G. Harris, J. L. Harris, Haymond, Hillisrd, 
Hoagland, Houston, Howard, A. Johnson, J. L. Johnson, Jones, Kauffman, Kerr, G. G. King, Leffler, Levin, LittU- 
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fleld. Job, Mann, ManKall, Mason, McClelland, McDonald, McDowell, MoKissook, McL&nahan, MoLane, McLean, 
McMnllen, Morenead, Morton, Nelson, Outlaw, Owen, Parker, Peaslee, Phcenix, Pitman, Potter, Richards, Robbins, 

Rob: I. I ^' - "■ ~ Narmerhorn. Sliep^LrJi Bcanley, F. P. Stanton^R. H. Stanton, Strong, Taylor, 

Tbom;iN. J . II 'liic .HI, J l\ I h.-:\.[>ivp, Thurraan^ Toombs^ Uoderhill, Walden, Watkins. Wellborn, Wlute, Whit- 
tleafifp WiJdncki WiliinmE, Wm^^nn, Founiif — lU?- 

j^j^YB — Alu^andnr, AlUa^ Averett» Enkern Bennett, BinghaTn, Booth. Bowden, A. G. Brown, Burrows, Burt, T. B. 




MeiuikaJtii Mejuiaj Milison, Moore^ Mom*, Muks, Newftll, Oj?!^, Olds, Orr, Otis, Peck, Phelps, Powell, Putnam, 
Ba^ii, Eerjipldi, Rockwell, Root, Runaaflf^ Sajcktitt^ Sawtelle. fchnnck, Schoolcraft, Siddon. Silvester, Sprague, Thad. 
Sifiv^nitH BtetfioiL, Bweeiser, Jacob ThompitaQ, Tuokf Ykh Dykii, Yenable, Vinton, Waldo, Wallace, Wentworth, 
Woodward— 97. 

The bill for the admission of California, passed in the Senate, Aug. 13th, by a vote of 34 
to 18, viz. : 

Atks— MessRt. Baldwin, Bell, Benton, Bradbury, Bright, Cass, Chase, Cooper, Davis of Mass., Dickinson, Dodge oft 
Wis., Dodge of Iowa, Doogtes, Ewing, Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Hoostun, Jones, Miller, Norris, Phelps, Seward 
Shields, Smith, Spraance, SUirgeon, Underwood. Upham, Wales, Walker, Winthrop, Whitcomb.— 34. 

Nats— Messrs. Atchison, Barnwell, Berrien, Bntler, Clemens, Davis of Miss., Dawson, Foote, Hunter, King, Mason, 
Morton, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Soule, Turney, and Yulee.— 18. 

It passed the House, Sept. 17th, by a vote of 150 to 56. Those whe voted Nay, were, 

Messrs. Alston, Ash, Averett, Bayly, Beale, Bowdon, Boyd, A. 6. Brown, Burt, Cabell, 6. A. Caldwell, Clingman, 
W. R. W. Cobb, Coicock, Daniel, Deberry, Edmunson, Green, Featherston, Haralson, 8. W. Harris, J. G. Harris, Hilli.trd, 
Holladay, Howanl, Hubbard, Inge, J. W. Jackson, R. W. Johnson, Kaufman, La Sere, McDowell, McMnllen, McQueen, 
McWillie, Meade, Millson, Murse, Morton, Orr, Outlaw, Owen, Parker, Powell, Savnge, Seddon, Sheppard, F. P. 
Stauton, R. H. Stanton, Thomas, J. Thompson, Toombs, Veni&ble, Wallace, Wellborn, Woodward. 

On the 14th of August, the Senate passed the bill organiziilgthe Territory of New Mexico, 
by a vote of 27 to 10, as follows, 

Tkas- Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Berrien, Benton, Bradbury, Bright, Cass, Cooper: Dawson, Dodge of Iowa, 
Douglas, Downs, Felch, Houston, Hunter, King, Mangiuu, Mason, Norris, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, ShleidB, Stuigeon, 
Underwood, Wales, Whitcomb.- 27. 

Nats— Messrs. Chase, Davis of Mass., Dodge of Wis., Greene, Hamlin, Miller, Phelps, Upham, Walker, and 
Winthrop.— 10. 

In the House, it was united, and passed with the Texas boundary bill, by a vote as before 
stated. 

When this bill was before the Senate, Mr. Chase moved to add the Wilmot Proviso, which 
was lost by a vote of 20 to 25, as follows : 

Atks— Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Bright, Chase, Cooper, Davis of Bfass., Dodge of Wis., Felch, Greene, Hale, 
Hamlin, Miller, Norris, Phelps, Shields, Smith, Upham, Walker, Whitcomb, Winthrop.— SO. 
Nays— Messrs. Atchison, Baidger, Bell, Benton, Berrien, Cass, Davis of Miss., Dawson, Dodge of Iowa, Downs, 



Foote, Houston, Hunter, Jones, King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Soule, Sturgeon, Underwood, 
Wales.— 25. 

Messrs. Dickinson and Seward on this, and several other votes paired off, owing to the 
necessary absence of one or the other. 

- On the 23d of August, the Fugitive Slave Bill was passed in the Senate, by a vote of 27 
to 12, as follows: — 

Atbs— Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Barnwell, Bell, Berrien, Butler, Davis of Miss., Dodge of Iowa, Downs, Foote, 
Houston. Hunter, Jones, King, Mangom, Mason, Pearce, Rusk, Sebastian, Soule, Sisruauce, Sturgeon, Turney, Under- 
wood, Wales, Ynloe.— 87. 

Nats— Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Chase, Cooper, Davis of Mawu, Dayton, Dodge of Wis., Greene, Smith, Upham. 
Walker, Winthrop.- 12. 

Senators Douglas and Dickinson, both subsequently declared that they approved the bill, 
and would have voted for it if they had not been prevented, the former by absence, and the 
latter by having paired off with Mr. Seward. 

On the 12th of September, the House passed the bill, without debate, under the action of 
the previous question moved by Mr. Thompson, of Pa. 

The vote stood, ayes 109 ; nays 75, as follows : 

Tkas— Messrs. Albertson, Alston, Ash, Averett, Bay, Bayly, Beale, Bissell, Bowdon, Bowie, Bowlin, Boyd, Breck, 
A, G. Brown, W. J. Bmwn, Buel, Burt, J. A. Caidweil, J. P. Caldwell, Clingman, W. R. W. Cobb. Coicock, Daniel, 
Deberry, Dimmlck, Dunham, Edmundson, Eliot, Ewing, Featherston, Fuller, Gentry, Gerry, Gilbert, Gorman, Green, 
Hall, Hamilton, Haralson, J. G. Harris. S. W. Harris, T. L. Harris, Haymond, Hibbard, Billiard, Hoagland, Holladay, 
Holmes, Houston. Howard, Hubbard, Inge, J. W. Jackson, A.Johnson, J. L. Johnson, R. W.Johnson, Jones, Kaufman. 
Kerr, La Sere, Leffler, Llttlefield, Job, Mann, Marshall, Mason, McClernand, McDonnld, McGaughey, McLanahan* 
F. S. McLean, McMuilen, Mcaueen, McWillie, Meade, Miller, Millson, Morton, Orr. Outlaw, Owen, Parker, Peaslee, 
Phelps, Powell, Richardson, Robbins, Jr., Ross, Savage, Seddon, Shepperd. Stanley, F. P. Stanton. R. H. Stanton, 
Taylor, Thomas, Jacob Thompson, John Thompson, James Thompson, Toombs, Venable, Walden, Wallace. Watkins. 
Wellborn, Wildrlck, Williams, Woodward, Young.-109. . , . . 

Nats— Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Baker, Bennett, Bingham, Booth, Briggs. Burrows, T. B. Butler, J Cable, Calvin, 
Campbell. Carter, Chandler, Cole, Corwin, Cowell, Dickey, Disney, Dixon. Doty, Duncan, Dnrkee, N. Evan:f, Fitch, 
Fowler, Freedly, Glddings, Gott, Gould. Halloway, Hampton, Hurlan, Hay. Hebard, Henry, Howe, Hunter, W. T. 
Jackson, Julien, O. G. Kin^i J. G. King. J. A. King, Preston King, Horace Mann, Matterson, McKittsook, Meachani, 
Muore, Morris, Nelson, Otis, Pltmnn, Putnam, Reed, Robinson, Root. Rum.iey, Sackett, Sawtelle, Schnmaker, School- 
craft, Silvester, Sprague) Thad. Stevens, feteUon, Thurmi*n, Tuck, UnderiilU, Vinton, Waldo, Wentworth, Whittlesey. 
Wood, Wrightw— 7&. 
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The next bill considered in the Senate was that for abolishing the slave trade in the Difl- 
trict of Columbia. Mr. Seward proposed a substitute abolishing slavery itself in the Dis- 
trict, and advocated its passage in a speech of remarkable boldness and eloquence.'"' Ilia 
^bstitute was rejected. Ayes 5 — Nays 46. 

Atkb— ChaM, Dodge of Wis., Hale, 8«wurd, and Upham— ^. 

Nats— Atchison, Badger, Baldwin, Barnwell. Bell, Benton, Berrien, Bnglit, Bntler, Clar, Davis of Mass^ Darii 
t/l Miss., Payton, Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, Douelas, Downs, Ewing, Felch, Fremont, Greene, Gwin, Hamlin, 
Houston, Hunter, Jones, King, Man gum. Mason, Morton, Norris, Fearce, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Shields, Smitiu 
fioule, Spruanee, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, Wales, Whitoomb, Winthrop, Yulee— 46. 

The original bill passed on the 14th of September, by a vote of 33 to 19. as follows : 

Atks — ^Baldwin. Benton, Bright, Cass, Chase, Clarke, Clay, Cooper, Davis of Mass., Dayton, Dickinson, Dodg6 
of Wis., Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Ewing, Felch, Fremont, Green, Gwin, Hale. Hamlin, Norns, Jones, Seward, 
Shields, Smith, Spruanee, Sturgeon, Underwood, Wales, Walker, Whitoomb, Winthrop--d3. 

Nats— Atehison, Badger, Barnwell, Bell. Berrien. Butler, Davis of Miss., Dawson, Downs, Hunter, King, Man- 
f uu, Mason, Morton, Pratt, Sebastian, Soule, Turney, Yulee— 19. 

The bill passed the House, Sep. 17th, by a vote of 124 to 59. The Nays, were : 

Messrs. Alston. Anderson, Ash, Averett, Bayly, Bowdon, Bowie, A. 6. Brown, Burt, £. C. Cabell, G. A. Caldwell, 
J. P CHldwell, Clitiginan, W. R. W. Cobb, Colcock, Deberry, Ednmndson, A. Evans, Ewing, Featherston, Green, 
Hamilton, Haralson, J. G. Harris, S. W. Harris, Holladay, Howard, Hubbard, Inge, J. W. Jnckbon, A. Johnson, Jones, 
KHufiiian, Kerr, L<a Sere, Marsball, McDowell, K. McLane, HcMull^n, Mcaneen, Millson, Morse, Orr. Outlaw. Parker, 
Phelpt*, Powell, Savage, Seddon, F. P. Stanton, R. H. Stanton, A. H. Stephens, Thomas, J. Thompson, Venable, 
Wallace, Watklns, Williams, Woodward.--59. 

The Feveral acts of Congress embraced in this series of measures were five in number. 

1 . An act proposing to the State of Texas the establishment of her northern and western 
boundaries, the relinquishment by the said State of all territory claimed by her exterior to 
said boundaries, and of all hisr claim upon the United States, and to establish a Territorial 
Government for New Mexico. — [September 9, 1850.] In the fifth clause of the first section 
of said act is the following proviso, introduced on the motion of Mr. Mason, of Virginia, viz. 

" Provided^ That nothing herein contained shall be construed to impair or qualify any thing contained 
in the third article of the second section of the * joint resolution for annexing Texas to the United States,* 
[ approved March 1, 1845, either as regards the cumber of States that may hereafter be formed out of the 
State of Texas or otherwise." 

In the second section, establishing the Territory of New Mexico, is the following proviso : 

" And provided^ further ^ That when admitted as a State, the said Territory, or any portion of the 
same, shall be received into the Union, mth or without tiUivery, as their Constitution may prescribe.'* 

f 2. An act to establish a Territorial Government for Utah. — [September 9, 1850.] This 
\ act contains the same provision in regard to slavery as the preceding. 
p 3. An act for the admission of the State of California. This has no reference whatever 
1^ to slavery ; the Constitution of the State, however, prohibited it. 

4. An act to amend and supplementary to the act entitled ^^ An act respecting fugitives 
from justice and persons escaping from the service of their masters," approved February 12, 
1793.— [September 16, 1850,] 

5. An act to suppress the slave trade in the District of Columbia. — [September 20, 1850.] 
r— These five acts constitute what are called the compromise measures of 1850. 

/ They renew the Missouri compromise in regard to the territory north of 36° 30'; agree to 
admit New Mexico and Utah as States when prepared, with or without slavery^ as the 
people thereof may determine in their respective State Constitutions j admit California with 
her Constitution as presented, prohibiting slavery within the State ; abolish the slave trade 
within the District of Columbia; and enact more stringent measures for the recovery of 
fugitive slaves. 

Mr. DouoLAs. in his amendment to the Nebraska bill now pending, declares that this 
legislation is ^'inconsistent with the Missouri compromise of 1820," and therefore ^'inope- 
rative and void." And upon this issue the debate is proceeding in the Senate. 

* See Works of "W. H. Seward, VoL L J. S. Redfield, Publisher. 



THE COMPROMISES OF 1850. 
SPEECH OF THE HON. WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 

IN THE SENATE, MARCH 11, 1850. 



ON THE ADMISSION OF OALIFORNIA. 



The resolution, submitted by Mr. Benton, proposing to instruct the Com- 
mittee on Territories to introduce a bill for the admisaion of California, dis- 
connected from all other subjects, being under consideration — 

Mr. SE WAED rose and said : 



Mr. President: Four years ago, California, a 
Mexican Province, scarcely inhabited and quite un- 
explored, was unknown even to our usually immod- 
erate desires, exce])t by a harbor, capacious and 
tranquil, which only statesmen then foresaw w^ould 
be useful in the oriental commerce of a &r-distant, 
if not merely-chimerical, future. 

A yeai ago, California was a ihere military de- 
pendency of our own, and we were celebrating with 
unanimity and enthusiasm its acquisition, with its 
newly-discovered but yet untold and untouched min- 
eral wealth, as the most auspicious of many and un- 
paralleled achievements. 

To-day, California is a State, more populous than 
the least and richer than several of the greatest of 
our thirty States. This same California, thus rich 
and populous, is here asking admission into the 
Union, and finds us debating the dissolution of the 
Union itself 

No wonder if we are perplexed with ever-changing 
embarrassments I No wonder if we are appalled by 
ever-increasing responsibilities ! No wonder if we 
are bewildered by the evep>augmenting magnitude 
and rapidity of national vicissitudes ! 

Shall California be received 7 For myself, 
upon my individual judgment and conscience, I an- 
swer. Yes. For myself, as an instructed representa- 
tive of one of the States, of that one even of the 
States which is soonest and longest to be pressed in 
commercial and political rivalry by the new Com- 
monwealth, I answer. Yes. Let California come in. 
Every new State, whether she come from the East 
or from the West, every new State, coming from 
whatever part of the continent she may, is always 
welcome. But California, that comes from the clime 
where the West dies away into the rising East— 
CaKfomia, that bounds at once the empire and the 
continent— California, the youthful queen of the Pa- 
cific, in her robes of fireedom, gorgeously inlaid with 
gold— is doubly welcome. 

And now I inquire, first. Why should California 
be Tweeted? All the objections are founded only 
in the circumstances of her coming, and in the or- 
ganic law which she presents for our confirmation. 

1st. California comes unceremoniodslt, without 
B, preliminary consent of Congress, and therefore by 
usurpation. This allegation, I think, is not quite 
true ; at least not quite true in spirit. California is 
here not of her own pure volition. We tore Cali- 
fimiia violently from her pfaice in the Confederation 



of Mexican States, and stipulated, by the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, that the territory should be ad- 
mitted by States into the American Union as speedily 
as possible. 

But the letter of the objection still holds. Cali- 
fornia does come without having obtained a prelimi- 
nary consent of Congress to form a Constitution. 
But Michigan and other States presented themselves 
in the same unauthorized way, and Congress ioaived 
the irregularity f and sanctioned the usurpation. Cali- 
fornia pleads these precedents. Is not the plea suf^ 
ficient ? 

But it has been said by the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Calhoun,] that the Or- 
dinance of 1787 secured to Michigan the right to 
become a State, when she should have sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and that, owing to some neglect. 
Congress delayed taking the census. This is said 
in palliation of the irregularity of Michigan. But 
California, as has been seen, had a treaty, and Con- 
gress, instead of giving previous consent, and instead 
of giving her the customaiy Territorial Government, 
as they did to Michigan, failed to do either, and thus 
practically refused both, and so abandoned the new 
community, under most unpropitious circumstances, 
to anarchy. California then made a Constitution for 
herself, but not unnecessarily and presumptuously, aa 
Michigan did. She made a Constitution for herself, 
and she comes here under the law, the paramount 
law, of self-preservation. 

In that she stands justified. Indeed, California 
is more than justified. She was a colony^ a military 
colony. All colonies, especially militaiy colonies, 
are incongruous with our political system, and the)r 
are equally open to corruption and exposed to op- 
pression. They are, therefore, not more unfortunate 
in their own proper condition than fruitful of dan- 
gers to the parent Democracy. California, then, 
acted wisely and well in establishing self-govern- 
ment. She deserves, not rebuke, but praise and ap- 
probation. Nor does this objection come with a 
good grace from those who offer it. If California 
were now content to receive only a Territorial char- 
ter, we could not agree to grant it without an inhibi- 
tion of slavery, which, in that case, being a Federal 
act, would render the attitude of California, as a Ter- 
ritory, even more offensive to those who now repel 
her than she is as a State, with the same inhibition 
in the Constitution of her own voluntary choice. 

A second objection is, that Calif omia has atngncd 
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her own boundaries loithout the preniotu emikorUy of 
Congress. But she was left to organize herself with- 
out any boundaries fixed by previous law or by pre- 
scription. She was obliged, therefore, to assume 
boundaries, since without boundaries she must have 
remained unorganized. 

A third objection is, that California is too large. 

I answer, first, there is no common standard of 
States. California, although greater than many, is 
less than one of the States. 

Secondly. California, if too large, moy be divided 
with her own consent, and a similar provision is all 
the security we have for reducing the magnitude 
and averting the preponderance of Texas. 

Thirdly. The boundaries of California seem not at 
all unnaturcU. The territory circumscribed is alto- 
gether contiguous and compact. 

Fourthly. The boundaries are convenient. They 
embrace only inhabited portions of the country, com-" 
mercially connected with the port of San Francisco. 
No one has pretended to offer boundaries more in 
harmony with the physical outlines of the region con- 
cerned, or more convenient for civil administration. 

But to draw closer to the question. What shall be 
the boundaries of a new State ? concerns- 
First. The State herself; and California, of course, 
1b content. 

Secondly. Adjacent communities; Oregon does 
not complain of encroachment, and there is no other 
adjacent community to complain. 

Thirdly. The other States of the Union; the 
larger the Pacific States, the smaller will be their 
relative power in the Senate. All the States now 
here are either Atlantic States or inland States, and 
surely they may well indulge California in the largest 
liberty of boundaries. 

The fourth objection to the admission of Califor- 
nia is, that no census had been iakeny and no laws 
prescribing the qualifications of suffrage and the ap- 
portionment of Representatives in Convention^ exist- 
ed before her Convention was held. 

I answer, California was left to act ab initio. She 
must begin somewhere, without a census, and with- 
out such laws. The Pilgrim Fathers began in the 
same way on board the May-Flower ; and, since it 
has been objected that some of the electors in Cali- 
fornia may have been aliens, I add, that all of the 
Pilgrim Fathers were aliens and strangers to the 
Commonwealth of Plymouth. 

Again, the objection may well be waived^ if the 
Constitution of California is satisfactory, first to her- 
self, secondly to the United States. 

Not a murmur of discontent has followed Califor- 
nia to this place. 

As to ourselves, we confine our inquiries about the 
Constitution of a new State to four things :— 

1st. The boundaries assumed ; and I have consid- 
ered that point in this case already. 

2d. That the domain within the State is secured 
to us ; and it is admitted that this has been properly 
done. 

3d. That the Constitution shall be republican, and 
not aristocratic and monarchical. In this case the 
only objection is, that the Constitution, inasmuch as 
it inhibits slavery, is altogether too republican. 

4th. That the representation claimed shall be just 
and equal. No one denies that the population of 
California is sufficient to demand two Bepresenta- 
tives on the Federal basis ; and, secondly, a new 
census is at hand, and the error, if there is one, will 
be immediately corrected. 

The fifUi objection is, California comes under 
Executive influence : — 



1st. In her coming as a free State ; 

2d. In her coming at all. 

The first charge rests on suspicion only, is peremp- 
torily denied, and the denial is not controverted bj 
proofs. I dismiss it altogether. 

The second is true, to the extent that the Presi- 
dent advised the people of California, that, having 
been left without any civil government, under the 
military supervision of the Executive, without any 
authority of law whatever, their adoption of a Con- 
stitution, subject to the approval of Congress, would 
be regarded favorably by the President. Only a 
year ago, it was complained that the exercise of the 
military power to maintain law and order in Cali- 
fornia, was a fearful innovation. But now the wind 
has changed, and blows even stronger firom the oppo- 
site quarter. 

May this Republic never have a President commit 
a more serious or more dangerous usurpation of 
power than the act of the present eminent Chief 
Magistrate, in endeavoring to induce legislative au- 
thority to relieve him from the exercise of military 
power, by establishing civil institutions regulated by 
law in distant provinces ! Rome would have been 
standing this day, if she had had only such generals 
and such tribunes. 

But the objection, whether true in part, or even 
in the whole, is immaterial. The question is, not 
what moved California to impress any particular 
feature an her Constitution, nor even what induced 
her to adopt a Constitution at all ; but it is whether, 
since she has asuiopted a Constitution, she shall be 
admitted into the Union. 

I have now reviewed all the objections raised 
against the admission of California. It is seen that 
they have no foundation in the law of nature and of 
nations. Nor are they founded in the Constitution, 
for the Constitution prescribes no form or manner of 
proceeding in the admission of new States, but 
leaves the whole to the discretion of Congress. 
" Congress may admit new States." The objections 
are all merely formal and technical. They rest on 
precedents which have not always, nor even gener- 
ally, been observed. But it is said that we ought 
now to establish a safe precedent for the future. 

I answer, 1st : It is too late to seize this occasion 
for that purpose. The irregularities complained of 
being unavoidable, the caution should have been 
exercised when, 1st, Texas was annexed ; 2d, when 
we waged war against Mexico; or, 3d, when we 
ratified the treaty of Oaudalupe Hidalgo. 

I answer, 2d: We may establish precedents at 
pleasure. Our successors will exercise their pleas- 
ure about following them, just as we have done in 
such cases. 

I answer, 3d : States, nations, and empires, are 
apt to be peculiarly capricious, not only as to the 
timCf but even as to the manner j of their being bom, 
and as to their subsequent political changes. They 
are not accustomed to conform to precedents. Cali- 
fornia sprang firom the head of the nation, not only 
complete in proportion and full armed, but ripe for 
affiliation wil^ its members. 

I proceed now to state my reasons for the opinion 
that Californu ought to be admitted. The 
population of the United States consists of natives 
of Caucasian origin, and exotics of the same deri\'ar 
tion. The native mass rapidly assimilates to itself 
and absorbs the exotic, and thus these constitute one 
homogeneous people. The Afirican, race, bond and 
free, and the aborigine)!, savage and civilized, bein^ 
incapable of such assimilation and absoi-ption, re^ 
main distinct, and, owing to their peculiar condition, 
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diey constitute inferior mas«e8, and may be regarded 
as accidental if not disturbing political forces. The 
Tilling homogeneous fiimily planted at first on the 
Atlantic shores, and following an obvious law, is 
8oen continually and rapidly spreading itself west- 
ward year by year, subduing the wilderness and the 
prairie, and thus extending this great political com- 
munity, which, as fast as it advances, breaks into 
distinct States for municipal purposes only, while 
the whole constitutes one entire contiguous and com- 
pact nation. 

Well-established calculations in political arithme- 
tic enables us to say that the aggegate population of 
the nation now is • • - - 22,000,000 
That 10 years hence it will be - • 30,000,000 
That 20 years hence it will be - • 38,000,000 
^That 30 years hence it will be - - 50,000^00 
That 40 years hence it will be - - 64,000,000 
That 50 years hence it wiU be - • 80.000,000 
That 100 years hence, that is, in the 

year 1950, it will be - - - 200,000,000 
equal nearly to one-fourth of the present aggregate 
population of the globe, and double the population 
of Europe at the time of the discovery of America. 
But the advance of population on the Pacific will 
far exceed what has heretofore occurred on the 
Atlantic coast, while emigration even h^re is out- 
stripping the calculations on which the estimates are 
based. There are silver and gold in the mountains 
and ravines of California. The granite of New 
England and New York is barren. 

Allowing due consideration to the increasing den- 
sity of our population, we are safe in assuming, that 
long before this mass shall have attained the maxi- 
mum of numbers indicated, the entire width of our 
possessions from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean 
will be covered by it, and be brought into social 
maturity and complete political organization. 

The question now arises. Shall this one great peo- 
ple, having a common origin, a common language, a 
common religion, common sentiments, interests, sym- 
pathies, and hopes, remain one political State, one na- 
tion, one Republic, or shall it be broken into two con- 
flicting and probably hostile Nations or Republics ? 
There cannot ultimately be more than two ; for the 
habit of association is already formed, as the intei^ 
ests of mutual intercourse are being formed. It is 
already ascertained where the centre of political 
power must rest. It must rest in the agricultural 
interests and masses, who will occupy the interior 
of the continent. These masses, if they cannot all 
commemd access to both oceans, will not be ob- 
structed in their approaches to that one, which offers 
the greatest facilides to their commerce. 

Shall the American people, then, be divided? 
Before deciding on this question, let us consider our 
position, our power, and capabilities. 

The world contains no seat of empire so magnifi- 
cent as this ; which, while it embraces all the vary- 
ing climates of the temperate zone, and is traversed 
by wide expanding lakes and long-branching rivers, 
offers supplies on the Atlantic shores to the over- 
crowded nations of Europe, while on the Pacific 
coast it intercepts the commerce of the Indies. The 
nation thus situated, and enjoying forest, mineral, 
and agricultural resources unequdled, if endowed 
also with moral energies adequate to the achieve- 
ment of great enterprises, and favored with a Govern- 
ment adapted to their character and condition, must 
command the empire of the seas, which alone is real 
empire* 

We think that we may claim to have inherited 
. physical and intellectual vigar, courage, invention, 



and enterprise ; and the systems of education pre- 
vailing among us Open to all the stores of human 
science and art. 

The old world and the past were allotted by 
Providence to the pupilage of mankind, under the 
hard disc fpline of arbitrary power, quelling the vio- 
lence of human passions. The new world and the 
future seem to have been appointed for the maturity 
of mankind, witli the development of self-government 
operating in obedience to reason and judgment. 

We have thoroughly tried our novel system of 
Democratic Federal Government, with its complex, 
yet harmonious and effective combination of distinct 
local elective agencies, for the conduct of domestic 
affairs, and its common central elective agencies, for 
the regulation of internal interests and of intercourse 
with foreign nations ; and we know that it is a sys- 
tem equally cohesive in its parts, and capable of all 
desirable expansion ; and that it is a system, more- 
over, perfectly adapted to secure domestic tranquil- 
lity, while it brings into activity all the elements 
of national aggrandizement. The Atlantic States, 
through their commercial, social, and political affini- 
ties and sympathies, are steadily renovating the 
Governments and the social constitutions of Europe 
and of Africa. The pacific States must necessarily 
perform the same sublime and beneficent functions 
in Asia. If, then, the American people shall remain 
an undivided nation, the ripening civilization of the 
West, after a separation growing wider and wider 
for four thousand years, will, in its circuit of the 
world, meet again and mingle with the declining 
civilization of the East on our own free soil, and a 
new and more perfect civilization will arise to bless 
the earth, under the sway of ^ur own cherished and 
beneficent democratic institutions. 

We may then reasonably hope for greatness, feli- 
city, and renown, excelling any hitherto attained by 
any nation, if, standing firmly on the continent, we 
loose not our grasp on the shore of either ocean. 
Whether a destiny so magnificent would be only 
jMutially defeated or whether it would be alto- 
gether lost, by a relaxation of that grasp, surpasses 
our wisdom to determine, and happily it is not im- 
portant to be determined. It is enough, if we agree 
that expectations so grand, yet so reasonable and so 
just, ought not to be in any degree disappointed. 
And now it seems to me that the perpetual unity of 
the Empire hangs on the decision of this day and 
of this hour. 

California is already a State, a complete and fully 
appointed State. She never again can be less than 
that.* She can never again be a province or a col- 
ony ; nor can she be made to shrink and shrivel int 
the proportions of a federal dependent Territory 
California, then, henceforth and for ever, must b> 
what she is now, a State. 

The question whether she shall be one of the 
United States of America ha* depended on her 
and on us. Her election has been made. Our 
consent alone remains suspended ; and that consent 
must be pronounced now or never. I say now or 
never. Nothing prevents it now, but want of agree- 
ment among ourselves. Our harmony can not in- 
crease while this question remains open. We shall 
never agree to admit California, unless we agree 
now. Nor will California abide delay. I do not 
say that she contemplates independence ; but, if she 
does not, it is because she does not anticipate rejec- 
tion. Do you say that she can have no motive? 
Consider, then, her attitude, if rejected. She needs 
a Constitution, a Legislature, and Magistrates ; she 
I needs titles to that golden domain of yours within her 
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borders ; good titles, too ; and you must give them 
on your own terms, or she must take them without 
your leave. She needs a mint, a customhouse, 
wharves,' hospitals, and institutions of learning; 
she needs fortifications, and roads, and railroads ; 
she needs the protection of an army and a navy; 
eidier your stars and stripes must wave over her 
ports and her fleets, or she must raise aloft a stand- 
ard for herself; she needs, at least, to know whether 
you are fiiends or enemies; and, finally, she needs, 
what no American community can live without, sov- 
ereignty and independence — either a just and equal 
share of yours, or sovereignty and independence of 
her own. 

Will you say that California could not aggrandize 
herself by separation ? Would it, then, be a mean 
ambition to set up within fifty years, on the Pacific 
coast, monuments like those which we think two 
hundred years have been well spent in establishing 
on th« Atlantic coast ? 

Will you say that California has no ability to be- 
come independent ? She has the same moral ability 
for enterprise that inheres in us, and that ability im- 
plies command of all physical means. She has ad- 
vantages of position. She is practically further re- 
moved from us than England. We can not reach 
her by railroad, nor by unbroken steam navigation. 
We can send no armies over the prairie, the moun- 
tain, and the desert, nor across the remote and 
narrow Isthmus within a foreign jurisdiction, nor 
around the Cape of Storms. We may send a navy 
there, but she has only to open her mines, and she 
can seduce our navies and appropriate our floating 
bulwarks to her own defence. Let her only seize 
our domain within her bordcfrs, and our commerce 
in her ports, and she will have at once revenues 
and credit adequate to all her necessities. Besides, 
are we so moderate, and has the world become so 
just, that we have no rivals and no enemies to lend 
&ieir sympathies and aid to compass the dismember- 
ment of our empire 1 

Try not the temper and fidelity of California — at 
least not now, not yet. Cherish her and indulge 
her until you have extended your settlements to her 
borders, and bound her fast by railroads, and canals, 
and telegraphs, to your interests— until her affinities 
of intercourse are established, and her habits of 
loyalty are fixed — and then she can never be dis- 
engaged. 

California woidd not go alone. Oregon, 00 in- 
timately allied to her, and as yet so loosely- attached 
to us, would go also ; and then at least the entire 
Pacific coast, with the western declivity of the Sier- 
ra Nevada, would be lost. It would not depend at 
all upon us, nor even on the mere forbearance of 
California, how far eastward the long line across the 
temperate zone should be drawn, which should sep- 
arate the Republic of the Pacific from the Republic 
of the Atlantic. Terminus has passed away, with 
all the deities of the ancient Pantheon, but his scep- 
tre remains. Commerce is the God of boundaries, 
and no man now living can foretell his ultimate de- 
cree. 

But it is insisted that the admission of California 
shall be attended by a compromise of questions 
which have arisen out of slavery ! 

I AM OPPOSED TO ANT SUCH COMPROMISE, IN ANT 
AND ALL THE FORMS IN WHICH IT HAS BEEN PRO- 
POSED ; because, while admitting the purity and the 
patriotism of all from whom it is my misfortune to 
diflFer, I think all legislative compromises, not ab- 
solutely necessary, radically wrong and essentially 
vicious. They involve the surrender of the exercise 



of judgment and conscience on distinct and separate 
questions, at distinct and separate times, with the 
indispensable advantages it affords for ascertaining* 
truth. They involve a relinquishment of the right 
to reconsider in future the decisions of the present, 
on questions prematyrely anticipated. And they 
are acts of usurpation as to future questions of the 
province of future legislators. 

Sir, it seems to me as if slavery had laid its para- 
lyzing hand upon myself, and the blood were court- 
ing less freely than its wont through my veins, when 
I endeavor to suppose that such a compromise has 
been effected, and that my utterance forever is ar- 
rested upon all the great questions-— social, moral, 
and political— arising out of a subject so important, 
and as yet so incomprehensible. 

What am I to receive in this compromise? 
Freedom in California. It is well; it is a noble 
acquisition ; it is worth a sacrifice. But what am I 
to give as an equivalent? A recognition of the 
claim to perpetuate slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia ; forbearance toward more stringent laws con- 
cerning the arrest of persons suspected of being 
slaves found in the free States; forbearance from 
the Proviso of Freedom in the charters of new tei^ 
ritories. None of the plans of compromise offered 
demand less than two, and most of them insist on 
all of these conditions. The equivalent, then, is, 
some portion of liberty, some portion of human rights 
in one region for liberty in another region. But Cal- 
ifornia brings gold and commerce as well as freedom. 
I am, then, to surrender some poition of human free- 
dom in the District of Columbia, and in East Califor- 
nia and New Mexico, for the mixed consideration of 
liberty, gold, and power, on the Pacific coast. 

This view of legislative compromises is not new. 
It has widely prevailed, and many of the State Con- 
stitutions interdict the introduction of more than 
one subject into one bill submitted for legislative 
action. 

It was of such compromises that Burke said, in 
one of the loftiest bursts of even his migestic parlia- 
mentary eloquence :— 

" Far, far from the Commons of Great Britain be all man- 
ner of real vice ; but ten thousand times farther from them, 
as far as from pole to pole, be l^e whole tribe of spurious, 
afiected, counterfeit, and hjrpocritical viituest These are 
the things which are ten thousand times more at war with 
real virtue, these are the things which are ten thousand times 
more at war with real duty, than any vice known by its name 
and distinguished by its proper character. 

" Fai', far from us be that false and affected candor that is 
eternally in treaty with crime — ^that half virtue, which, like 
the ambiguous animal that flies about in the twilight of a 
compromise between day and night, is, to a Just man's eye, 
an odious and disgusting thing. There is no middle point, 
my Lords, in which the Commons of Great Britain can meet 
tyranny and opprcssiun." 

But, sir, if I could overcome my repugnance to 
compromises in general, I should object to this one, 
on the ground of the inequality and meongruUy of 
the interests to be compromised. Why, sir, accord- 
ing to the views I have submitted, California ought 
to come in, and must come in, whether slavery stand 
or fall in the District of Columbia ; whether slavery 
stand or fall in New Mexico and Eastern California; 
and even whether slavery stand or fall in the slave 
States. California ought to come in, being a firee 
State; and, under the circumstances of her con* 
quest, her compact, her abandonment, her justifiable 
and necessary establishment of a Constitution, and 
the inevitable dismemberment of tho empire conse- 
quent upon her rejection, I should have voted for 
her admission even if she had come as a slave Stata 
California ought to come in, and must come in at all » 
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events. It is, then, an independenti a paramount 
question. What, then, are these questions arising^ 
out of slaveryi thus interposed, but collateral ques- 
tions ? They are unnecessary and incongruous, and 
therefore false issues, not introduced designedly, 
indeed, to defeat that great policy, yet unavoidably 
tending to tliat end. 

Mr. FOOTB. Will the honorable Senator allow 
me to ask him, if the Senate is to understand him as 
9aying that he would vote for the admission of Cali- 
fornia if she came here seeking admission as a 
slave State ? 

Mr. SEWARD. I reply, as I said before, that 
even if California had come as a slave State, yet 
coming under the extraordinary circumstances I 
have described, and in view of the consequences 
of a dismemberment of the empire, consequent upon 
her rejection, I should have voted for her admission, 
even ^ough she had come as a slave State. But 
I should not have voted for her admission other- 
wise. 

I remark in the next place, that consent on my 
part would be disingenuous and fraudulent, because 
the compromise would be unavailing. 

It is now avowed by the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Calhoun,] that nothing will 
satisfy the slave States but a compromise that will 
convince them that they can remain in the Union 
consistently with their honor and their safety. And 
what are the concessions which will have that eflfect ? 
Here they are, in the words of that Senator :— 

** The North must do justice by conceding to the South an 
eqi'sl right in the acquired territory, and do her duty by 
eauaiag die stipulations relative to fugitive slaves to be faitli- 
fully fulfilled— cease the agitation of me slave question — and 
provide for the inseition of a provision in the Constitution, 
by an amendment, which will restore to the South in sub- 
stance the power she possessed, of protectmg herself, before 
the eqoilibiium bi»tween the sections was destroyed by the 
action of this Government" 

These terms amount to this : that the free States hav- 
ing already, or although they may hereafter have, ma- 
jorities of population, and majorities in both Houses 
of Congress, shall concede to the slave States, being 
in a minority in both, the unequal advantage of an 
equality. That is, that we shall alter the Constitu- 
tion so as to convert the Government from a nationnl 
democracy, operating by a constitutional majority 
of voices, into a Federal alliance, in which the mi- 
nority shal^ have a veto against the majority. And 
this is nothing less than to return to the original 
Articles of Confederation. 

I will not stop to protest against the injustice or 
the inexpediency of an innovation which, if it was 
practicable, would be so entirely subversive of the 
principle of democratic institutions. It is enougli to 
say that it is totally impracticable. The free States, 
Northern and Western, have acquiesced in the long 
and nearly-unbroken ascendency of the slave States 
under the Constitution, because the result happened 
under the Constitution. But they have honor and 
interests to preserve, and there is nothing in the na- 
ture of mankind or in the character of that people 
to induce an expectation that they, loyal as they are, 
are insensible to the duty of defending them. But 
the scheme would still be impracticable, even if this 
difficulty were overcome. What is proposed is a 
politiced equilibrium. Every political equilibrium 
requires a phyHcal equilibrium to rest upon, and is 
Valueless without it. To constitute a physical equi- 
librium between the slave States and the free States, 
requires, first, an equality of territory, or some near 
approximation. And this is already lost. But it I 
requires nrach more than this. It requires an equal- I 



ity or a proximate equality in the number of slaves 
and freemen. And this must be perpetual. 

But the census of 1840 gives a slave basis of only 
2,500,000, and a free basis of 14,500,000. And the 
population on the slave basis increases in the ratio 
of 25 per cent, for ten years, while that on the free 
basis advances at the rate of 38 per cent. The ac- 
celerating movement of the free population now com- 
plained of, will occupy the new Territories with 
pioneers, and every day increases the difficulty of 
forcing or insinuating slavery into regions which 
freemen have pre-occupied. And if this were pos- 
sible, the African slave-trade is prohibited, and the 
domestic increase is not sufficient to supply the new 
slave States which are expected to maintain the 
equilibrium. The theory of a new political equilib- 
rium claims that it once existed, and has been lost. 
When lost, and how 7 It began to be lost in 1787, 
when preliminary arrangements were made to admit 
five new free States in the Northwest Territory, two 
years before the Constitution was finally adopted; 
that is, it began to bo lost two years before it began 
to exist ! 

Sir, the equilibrium, if restored, would be lost 
again, and lost more rapidly than it was before. The 
progress of the free population is to be accelerated 
by increased emigration, and by new tides from South 
America and from Europe and Asia, while that of 
the slaves is to be checked and retarded by inevita- 
ble partial emancipation. ** Nothing," says Montes- 
quieu, ** reduces a man so low as always to see free- 
men, and yet not be free. Persons in that condition 
are natural enemies of the state, and their numbers 
would be dangerous if increased too high." Sir, 
the ftigitive slave colonies and the emancipated slave 
colonies in the free States, in Canada, and in Libe- 
ria, are the best guaranties South Carolina has for 
the perpetuity of slavery. 

Nor would success attend any of the details of the 
compromise. And, first, I advert to the proposed 
alteration of the law concerning fugitives from ser- 
vice or labor. I shall speak on this, as on all sub- 
jects, with due respect, but yet frankly, and without 
reservation. The Constitution contains only a com- 
pact, which rests for its execution on the States. 
Not content with this, the slave States induced legis- 
lation by Congress ; and the Supreme Court of the 
United States have virtually decided that the whole 
subject is within the province of Congress, and ex- 
clusive of State authority. Nay, they have decided 
that slaves are to be regarded, not merely as persons 
to be claimed, but as property and chattels, to be 
seized without any legal authority or claim whatever. 
The compact is thus subverted by the procurement • 
of the slave States. With what reason, then, can 
they expect the States ex gratia to reassume the ob- 
ligaticms from which they caused those States to be 
discharged? I say, then, to the slave States, you 
are entitled to no more stringent laws; and that 
such laws would be useless. The cause of the inef- 
ficiency of the present statute is not at all the leni- 
ency of its provisions. It is a law that deprives the 
alleged refugee from a legal obligation not assumed 
by him, but imposed upon him by laws enacted be- 
fore he was bom, of the writ of habeas corpus^ and 
of any certain judicial process of examination of the 
claim set up by his pursuer, and finally degrades him 
into a chattel which may be seized and carried away 
peaceably wherever found, even although exercising 
the rights and responsibilities of a free citizen of the 
Commonwealth in which he resides, and of the Uni- 
ted States — a law which denies to the citizen all the 
safeguards of personal liberty, to render less frequent 
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die escape of the bondman. And since complaints 
are so freely made against the one side, I shall not 
hesitate to declare that there have been even greater 
fiiults on the other side. Relying on the perversion 
of the Constitution which makes slaves mere chat- 
tels, the slave States have applied to them the piin- 
ciples of the criminal law, and have held that he 
who aided the escape of bis fellow-man from bond- 
age was guilty of a larceny in stealing him. I speak 
of what I know. Two instances came within my 
own knowledge, in which Governors of slave States, 
under the provision of the Constitution relating to 
fugitives fh>m justice, demanded from the Governor 
of a free State the surrender of persons as thieves 
whose alleged offences consisted in constructive laiv 
ceny of the rags that covered the persons of female 
slaves, whose attempt at escape they permitted or 
assisted. 

We deem the principle of the law for the recap- 
ture of fugitives, as thus expounded, therefore, un- 
just, unconstitutional, and immoral ; and thus, while 
patriotism withholds its approbation, the consciences 
of our people condemn it. 

You will say that these convictions of our^ are dis- 
loyal. Grant it for the sake of argument. They 
are, nevertheless, honest ; and the law is to be exe- 
cuted among us, not among you ; not by us, but by 
the Federal authority. Has any Government ever 
fucceeded in changing the moral convictions of its 
subjects by force? But these convictions imply no 
disloyalty. We reverence the Constitution, although 
we perceive this defect, just as we acknowledge the 
■plendor and the power of the sun, although its sur- 
face is tarnished with here and there an opaque spot. 

Your Constitution and laws convert hospitality to 
the refugee from the most degrading oppression on 
earth into a crime, but all mankind except you es- 
teem that hospitality a virtue. The right of extra- 
dition of a fugitive fi^m justice is not admitted by 
the law of nature and of nations, but rests in volun- 
taiy compacts. I know of only two compacts found 
in diplomatic history that admitted extradition of 
SLATES. Here is one of them. It is found in a 
treaty of peace made between Alexander Conuienus 
and Leontine, Greek Emperors at Constantinople, 
and Oleg, King of Russia, in the year 902, and is in 
these words: — 

** If a Russian slave tske flight, or even if he is cnrriM 
away by any one under pretence of having been bought, his 
master shall have the right and pownr to pursue him, and 
bunt for and capture him wherever he shall be found ; and 
any person who shall oppose the master in the execution of 
this ri^t shall be deemed guilty of violating this treaty, and 
be punished accordingly." 

This was in the year of Grace 902, in the period 
called the " Dark Ages," and the contracting Pow- 
ers were despotisms. And here is the other :-— 

*' No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, Imt shall be delivered up, on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor is due." 

This is fit>m the Constitution of the United States 
in 1787, and the parties were the republican States 
of this Union. The law of nations disavows such 
compacts ; the law of nature, written on the hearts and 
consciences of freemen, repudiates them. Armed 
power could not enforce them, because there is no 
\niblic conscience to sustain them. I know that 
•here are laws of various sorts which regulate the 
conduct of men. There are constitutions and stat- 
utes, codes mercantile and codes civil ; but when 
we are legislating for States, e^iecially when we are 
founding States, all these laws must be brought to 



the standard of the laws of God, and must be tried 
by that standard, and must stand or fall by it. This 
principle was happily explained by one of the nuMt 
distinguished political philosophers of England in 
these emphatic words : 

" There is but one law for all, namely, that law whidi 
ffovrrns rQ law, the law of our Creator, the law of humanity, 
Justicr, equity, the law of nature and of nations. So for as 
any laws fortify this primeval law, and give it more pro> 
dsion, more rnergy, more eflect, by their declarations, such 
laws enter into the sanctuary and participate in die saered- 
ness of its character ; but the man who quotes as precedents 
thn abuses of tyrants and rotfhers, pollutes the very fountains 
of justice, destroys the foundations of all law, ana ^erefore 
removes the only safeffuard a«dnst evil men, whether ^oT' 
emors or governed ; the guard wtach prevents governors 
from becoming tyrants, and the governed from becoming 
rebels." 

There was deep philosophy in the confession of an 
eminent English judge. Wlien he had condemned 
a young woman to death, under the late sanguinary 
code of his country, for her first petty thef^, she feU 
down dead at his feet : " I seem to myself," said he^ 
" to have been pronouncing sentence, not against 
the prisoner, but against the law itself." 

To conclude on this point. We are not slave- 
holders. We cannot, in our judgment, be either 
true Christians or real freemen, if we impose on 
another a chain that we defy all human power to 
fasten on ourselves. You believe and think other- 
wise, and doubtless with equal sincerity. We judge 
you not, and He alone who ordained ^e conscience 
of man and its laws of action can judge us. Do we, 
then, in this conflict of opinion, demand of you an 
unreasonable thing in asKing that, since you will 
have properhr that can and will exercise human 
powers to euoct its escape, you shall be your own 
police, and, in acting among us as such, you shall 
confoim to principles indispensable to the security 
of admitted rights of freemen ? If you will have 
this law executed, you must alleviate, not increase^ 
its rigors. 

Another feature in most of these plans of compro* 
misc is a bill of peace for slavery in the District of 
Columbia ; and this bill of peace we cannot grant. 
Wo of the free States are, equally with you of the 
slave States, responsible for the existence of slavery 
in this District, the licld exclusively of our common 
legislation. I regret that, as yet, I see little reason 
to hope that a majority in fevor of emancipation 
exists here. The Legislature of New York — ^from 
whom, with great deference, I dissent — seems wil- 
ling to accept now the extinction of the slave trade, 
and waive emancipation. But we shall assume the 
whole responsibility, if we stipulate not to exercise 
the power hereafter when a majority shall be ob- 
tained. Nor will the plea with which you would 
furnish us be of any avail. If I could understand 
so mysteriuus a paradox myself, I never should be 
able to explain, to the apprehension of the people 
whom I represent, how it was that an absolute and 
express power to legislate in all cases over the Dis- 
tiict of Columbia, was embarrassed and defeated by 
an implied condition not to legislate for the abolition 
of slavery in this District. Sir, I shall vote for that 
measure, and am willing to appropriate any means 
necessaiy to carry it into execution. And, if I shall 
be asked what I did to embellish the capital of my 
countiy, I will point to her freedmen, and say, these 
are the monuments of my munificence I 

If I was willing to aavance a cause that I deem 
sacred by disingenuous means, I would advise you 
to adopt those means of compromise which I have 
thus examined. The echo is not quicker in its 
response than would be that loud and universal ciy 
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of repeal, that would not die away until the habeatt 
eorpu» was secured to the nlleged fugitive from 
hondage, and the symmetry of the firee institutions 
of the capital was perfected. 

I apply the same observations to the proposition 
for a waiver of the Proviso of Freedom in Territo- 
rial charters. Thus far you have only direct popu- 
lar action in favor of that Ordinance, and there 
seems even to be a partial disposition to await the 
action of the people of the new Territories, as we 
have compulsoiily waited for it in California. But 
I must tell ypu, nevertheless, in candor and in plain- 
ness, that the spirit of the people of the free States 
is set upon a spring that rises with the pressure put 
tipon it. That spring, if pressed too hard, will give 
a recoil that will not leave here one servant who 
knew his master's will, and did it not. 

You will say that this implies violence. Not at 
all. It implies only peaceful, lawful, constitutional, 
customary action. I cannot too strongly express my 
surprise that those who insist that the people of the 
slave States cannot be held back from remedies out- 
side of the Constitution, .should so far misunder- 
stand us of the free States as to suppose we would 
not exercise our constitutional rights to sustain the 
policy which we deem just and beneficent. 

I come now to notice the suggested compromite 
cf ike boundary between. Texas and New Mexico. 
This is a judicial question in its nature, or at least 
a question of legal right and title. If it is to be 
compromised at all, it is due to the two parties, and 
to national dignity as well as to justice, that it be 
kept separate from compromises proceeding on the 
gpround of expediency, and be settled by itself alone. 

I take this occasion to say, that while I do not 
intend to discuss the questions alluded to in this 
connection by the honorable and distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, I am not able to agree 
with him in regard to the alleged obligation of Con- 
gress to admit four new slave States, to be formed 
in the State of Texas. There are several questions 
arising out of* that subject, upon which I am not 
prepared to decide now, and which I desire to 
resei-ve for future consideration. One of these is, 
whether the Article of Annexation does really de- 
prive Congress of the right to exercise its choice in 
regard to the subdivision of Texas into four addi- 
tional States. It seems to me by no means so plain 
a question as the Senator from Massachusetts as- 
sumed, and that it must be left to remain an open 
question, as it is a great question, whether Congress 
is not a parly whose future consent is necessary to 
the formation of new States out of Texas. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Supposing Congress to have 
the authority to fix the number, and tinie of elec- 
tion, and apportionment of Representatives, &c., 
the question is, whether, if new States are foimed 
out of Texas, to come into this Union, there is not a 
solemn pledge by law that they have a right to come 
in as slave States 7 

Mr. SEWARD. When the States are once 
formed, they have the right to come in as free or 
slave States, according to their own choice; but 
what I insist is, that they cannot be formed at all 
without the consent of Congress, to be hereafter 
given, which consent Congress is not obliged to 
give. But I pass that question for the present, and 
proceed to say that I am not prepared to admit that 
the Article of the Annexation of Texas is itself con- 
stitutional. I find no authority in the Constitution 
of the United States for the annexation of foreign 
countries by a resolution of Congress, and no power 
adequate to that purpose bur the trea^-making 



power of the President and the Senate. Entertain- 
ing this view, I must insist that the constitutionality 
of the annexation of Texas itself shall be cleared up 
before I can agree to the admission of any new 
States to be formed within Texas. 

Mr. FOOTE. Did not I hear the Senator observe 
that he would admit California, whether slavery 
was or was not precluded fwm these Territories ? 

Mr. SEWARD. I said 1 would have voted for 
the admission of California even as a slave State, 
under the extraordinary circumstances which I have 
before distinctly described. I say that now ; but I 
say also, that before I would agree to admit any 
more States from Texas, the circumstances whicn 
render such act necessary must be shown, and must 
be such as to determine my obligation to do so; 
and that is precisely what I insist cannot be settled 
now. It must be left for those to whom the respon- 
sibility will belong. 

Mr. President, I understand, and I am happy in 
understanding, that I agree with the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, that there is no obligation 
upon Congress to admit four new slave States out 
of Texas, but that Congress has reserved her right 
to say whether those States shall be formed and 
admitted ot not. I shall rely on that reservation. I 
shall vote to admit no more slave States, unless un^ 
der circumstances absolutely compulsory— and no 
such case is now foreseen. 

Mr. WEBSTER. What I said was, that if the 
States hereafter to be made out of Texas choose to 
come in as slave States, they have a right so to do. 

Mr. SEWARD. My position is, that they have 
not a right to come in at all, if Congress rejects their 
institutions. The subdivision of Texas is a matter 
optional with both parties, Texas and the United 
States. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Does the honorable Senator 
mean to say that Congress can hereafter decide 
whether they shall be slave or free States ? 

Mr. SEWARD. I mean to say that Congress 
can hereafter decide whether any States, slave oi 
free, can be framed out of Texas. If they should 
never be framed out of Texas, they never could be 
admitted. 

Another objection ariset out of the principle on 
which the dema-nd for compromise rests. That prin- 
ciple assumes a classification of the States as North- 
em and Southern States, as it is expressed by the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Cal- 
houn,] but into slave States and free States, as more 
directly expressed by the honorable Senator from 
Georgia, [Mr. Berrien.] The argument is, that 
the States are severally equal, and that these two 
classes were equal at the first, and that the Consti- 
tution was founded on that equilibrium; that the 
States being equal, and the classes of the States 
being equal in rights, they are to be regarded as 
constituting an association in which each State, and 
each of these classes of States, respectively, contrib- 
ute in due proportions ; that the new Tenritories are 
a common acquisition, and the people of these sev- 
eral States and classes of States have an equal right 
to participate in them, respectively; that the right 
of the people of the slave States to emigrate to the 
Territories with their slaves as property is necessaiy 
to afford such a participation on their part, inasmuch 
as the people of the free States emigrate into the 
same Territories with their ]property. And the air 
gument deduces from this right the principle that, 
if Congress exclude ilavery firom any part of diii 
new domain, it would be only just to set off a portion 
of the domain-— some say south of 36 deg. 30 min.t 
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others south of 34 deg.— which should he Tegnrded 
at least as free to slavery, and to be organized into 
slave States. 

Argument ingenious and subtle, declamation earn- 
est and bold, and persuasion gentle and winning as 
the voice of the turtle dove when it is heard in the 
land, all alike and altogether have failed to convince 
me of the soundness of diis principle of the proposed 
compromise, or of any one of the propositions on 
which it is attempted to he established. 

How is the original equality of the States proved ? 
It rests on a syllogism of Vattel, as follows : All men 
are equal by the law of nature and of nations. But 
States are only lawful aggregations of individual 
men, who severally are equed. Therefore, States 
are equal in natural rights. All this is just and 
sound. But assuming the same premises, to wit, 
that all men are equal by the law of nature and of 
nations, the right of property in slaves falls to the 
groupd ; for one who is equal to another cannot be 
the owner or property of that other. But you an- 
swer, that .the Constitution recognises property in 
slaves. It would be sufficient, then, to reply, that 
this constitutional recognition must be void, because 
it is repugnant to the law of nature and of nations. 
But I deny that the Constitution recognises proper- 
ty in man. I submit, on the other hand, most re- 
spectfully, that the Constitution not merely does not 
affirm that principle, but, on the contrary, altogether 
excludes it. 

The Constitution does not expressly affirm any- 
thing on the subject ; all that it contains is two inci- 
dental allusions to slaves. These are, first, in the 
provision establishing a ratio of representation and 
taxation ; and, secondly, in the provision relating to 
fugitives from labor. In both cases, the Constitu- 
tion designedly mentions slaves, not as slaves, much 
less as chattels, but as persons. That this recogni- 
tion of them as persons was designed as historically 
known, and I think was never denied. I give only 
two of the manifold proofs. Fifst, John Jat, in the 
Federalist, says : 

" Let the case of tbe slaves be considered, as it is in truth, 
a peculinr one. Let the compromlitinff expedient of the 
Constitation be mutually adopted which regards them as 
hihabUants, but as debased below the e^ual level of free in- 
habitants, which regards the slave as divested of two-fifths 
of the man." 

Yes, sir, of two-liflhi, but of only two-fiflhs ; leav- 
ing still three-fifths ; leaving the slave still an inhab- 
Uantf a person, a living, breathing, moving, reason- 
ing, immortal man. 

The other proof is from the Debates in the Con- 
vention. It is, brief, and I think instructive : 

"August 28, 1787. 

" Mr. BUTLZB and Mr. Pincknbt moved to require fligi- 
tive slaves and servants to he delivered up like conricts. 

'* Mr. Wilson. This would oblige the Executive of the 
State to do it at public expense. 

" Mr. Skkshan saw no more propriety in tlie public seiz- 
and surrendering a slave or a servant than a horse. 

' Mr. BuTLXE withdrew his proposition, in order that 

ne particular proTision might be made, apart from this 
article." 

**AuotT8T29, 1787. 

*' Mr. Buixva moved to insert alter article 15 : 'If any 
person bound to service or labor in any of the United States 
shall escape into another State he or she shall not be dis- 
charaed from such service or labor in consequence of nnj 
regulation subsisting in the State to which thev escape, but 
slull be delivered up to the person justly claimitig their ser- 
vice or labor.' " 

** After the engrossment, Spptpimber 15, page 530, article 
4, section 2, the third paragraph, the term * h^gally* was 
Btaruck out. and the words * under the lawM tfaereor inserted 
after ^ word * State,' in compliance with the wishes of 
- some who thought the term 'legal' equivocal, and favoring 
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the idea that slavery was legal in a moral view." —Madison 
DebaUst pp. 487, 4il2. 

I deem it established, then, that the Constitution 
does not recognise property in man, but leaves that 
question, as between the States, to the law of nature 
and of nations. That law, as expounded by Vattel, 
is founded on the reason of things. When Gbd had 
created the earth, with its wonderful adaptations, 
He gave dominion over it to Man, absolute human 
dominion. The title of that dominion, thus bestowed, 
would have been incomplete, if the Lord of all ter- 
restrial things could himself have been«the property 
of his fellow-mnn. 

The right to have a slave implies the right in some 
one to make the slave ; that right must be equal and 
mutual, and this would resolve society into a state 
of perpetual war. But if we grant the original equal* 
ity of the States, and grant also the constitutional 
recognition of slaves as property, still the argument 
we are considering fails. Because the States are 
not parties to the Constitution as States ; it is the 
Constitution of the People of the United States. 

But even if the States continue as States, th«»y 
surrendered their equality as States, and submitted 
themselves to the sway of the numerical majority, 
with qualification or checks ; first, of the represen- 
tation of three-fifths of slaves in the ratio of repre- 
sentation and taxation : and, secondly, of the equal 
representation of States in the Senate. 

The proposition of an established classification of 
States as slatfe States and free States, as insisted on 
by some, and into Northern and Southern, as main- 
tained by others, seems to me purely imaginary, and 
of course the supposed equilibrium of those classes a 
mere conceit. This must be so, because, when the 
Constitution was adopted, twelve of the thirteen 
States were ^lave States, and so there was no equi- 
librium. And so as to the classification of States as 
Northern States and Southern States. It is the 
maintenance of slavery by law in a State, not paral- 
lels of latitude, that makes it a Southern State ; and 
the absence of this, that makes it a Northern State. 
And so all the States, save one, were Southern 
States, and there was no equilibrium. But the Con- 
stitution was made not only for Southern and North- 
ern States, but for States neither Northern nor South- 
em — the Western States, their coming in being fore- 
seen and provided for. 

It needs little argument to show that the idea of 
a joint stock association, or a copartnership, as ap- 
plicable even by its analogies to the United States, 
is erroneous, with all the consequences fancifully 
deduced fi-om it. The United States are a political 
state, or organized society, whose end is government, 
for the s*ecurity, welfare, and happiness of all who 
live under its protection. The theoiy I am combat- 
ing reduces the objects of government to the mere 
spoils of conquest. Cuntraiy to a theory so deba- 
sing, the preamble of the Constitution not only a»- 
serts the sovereignty to be, not in the States, but in 
the People, but also promulgates the objects of the 
Constitution : 

*' We, the people of the United States, in order t» form a 
more perfect wnUm, estnblish justice, instu'e domestic tranguQ- 
Uiy, provide for the common defence, promote the QUKKiua, 
WBLFABR, and socurn the blessinga of l^ferty, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution." 

Objects sublime and benevolent ' They exclude 
the very idea of conquests, to be either divided 
among States or even enjoyed by them, for the pur- 
pose of securing, not the blessings of liberty, but the 
evils of slavery. There is a novelty in the principle 
of the compromise which condemns it. Simultaiie- 
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ously with the eBtablishment of the Constitution, 
Virginia ceded to the United States her domain, 
ivhich then extended to the Mississippi, and was 
even claimed to extend to the Pacific Ocean. Con- 
gress accepted it, and unanimously devoted the do- 
main to Freedom, in the language from which tlie 
Ordinance now so severely condemned was bor- 
rowed. Five States have already been organized 
on this domain, fiom all of which, in pursuance of 
that Ordinance, slavery is excluded. How did it 
happen that this theory of the equality of States, of 
the classification of States, of the equilibrium of 
States, of the title of the States to common enjoy- 
ment of the domain, or to an equitable and just par* 
tition between them, was never promulgated, nor 
«ven dreamed of, by the slave States, when they 
unanimously consented lo that Ordinance T 
* There is another aspect of the principle of com- 
promise which deserves consideration. It assumes 
that slavery, if not the only institution in a slave 
State, is at least a ruling institution, and that this 
characteristic is recognised by the Constitution. 
But tlaxtrji is only one of many institutions there. 
Freedom is equally an institution there. Slaveiy is 
only a temporary, accidental, partial and incongruous 
one. ^ Freedom, on the contrary, is a perpetual, 
organic, universal one, in harmony with the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The slaveholder him- 
self stands under the protection of the latter, in com- 
mon with all the free citizens of the State. But it 
is, moreover, an indispensable instituticm. You may 
separate slavery from South Carolina, and the State 
will still remain ; but if you subvert Freedom there, 
the State will cease to exist. 

But the principle of this compromise gives complete 
ascendency in the slave States, and in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, to the subordinate, acci- 
dental, and incongruous institution over its para- 
mount antagonist. To reduce this claim for slavery 
to an absurdity, it is only necessary to add that there 
are only two States in which slaves are a majority, 
and not one in which the slaveholders are not a very 
cUsproportionate minority. 

But there is yet another a8{>ect in which this 
principle must be examined. It regards the domain 
only as a possession, to be enjoyed either in common 
or by partition by the citizens of the old States. It 
is true, indeed, diat the national domain is ours. It 
is true it was acquired by the valor and with the 
wealth of the whole nation. But we hold, nevei^ 
theless, no arbitrary power over it. We hold no 
Bihitrary authority over anything, whether acquired 
lawfully or seized by usurpation. The Constitution 
regulates our stewardship ; the Constitution devotes 
the domain to union, to justice, to defence, to weir 
fiire, and to liberty. 

But there is a higher law than the Constitution, 
which regulates our authority over the domain, and 
devotes it to the same noble purposes. The teni- 
tory is a part, no inconsiderable part, of the common 
hesitage of mankind, bestowed upon them by the 
Creator of the Universe. We are his stewards, and 
must so discharge our trust as to secure in the highest 
attainable degree their happiness. How momentous 
that trust is, we may learn from tlie instructions of 
the founder of modem philosophy : 

•*Ko man," says Bacon, •• can by care-takfnif, ns the Scrip- 
tare saitfa, add a cubit to his stature in this little model of a 
man*s body ; but,* in the great frame of kingdoms and com- 
numwealms, it la in the power of princes or estates to add 
anaq[}litade and greatness to their kmgdoms. For, by intro* 
dnoBg such ordinances, constatution^, and customs, as are 
wise, they may sow greatness to their posterity and racces- 
•ors. But these things are commonly not observed, but left 
to triie tiMir ehaooeT' 



This is a State, and we are deliberating for it, 
just as our fathers deliberated in establishing tha 
institutions we enjoy. Whatever superiority there 
is in our condition and hopes over those of any other 
" kingdom" or " estate" is due to the fortunate cir- 
cumstance that our ancestors did not leave things to 
*' take their chance,'* but that tliey " added ampli- 
tude and greatness" to our commonwealth " by in- 
troducing such ordinances, constitutions, and cus- 
toms, as were wise." We in our turn have suc- 
ceeded to the same responsibilities, and we cannot 
approach the duty before us wisely or justly, except 
we raise ourselves to the great consideration of how 
we can most certainly " sow greatness to our pos- 
terity and successors." 

And now the simple, bold, and even awful ques- 
tion which presents itself to us is this : Shall we, 
who are founding institutions, social and political, 
for countless millions — shall we, who know by ex- 
perience the wise and the just, and are free to choose 
them, and to reject the erroneous and unjust— shall 
we establish human bondage, or permit it by our 
sufferance to be established? Sir, our forefathers 
would not have hesitated an hour. They found 
slavery existing here, and they left it only because 
they could not remove it. There is not only no free 
State which would now establish it, but there is no 
slave State, which, if it had had the free alternative 
as we now have, would have founded slavery. In- 
deed, our revolutionary predecessors had precisely 
the same question before them in establishing an 
organic law under which the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin, have since come 
into the Union, and they solemnly repudiated and 
excluded slavery from those States forever. I con- 
fess that the most alarming evidence of our degas- 
eracy which has yet been given is found in the fistct 
that we even debate such a question. 

Sir, there is no Christian nation, thus free to 
choose as we are, which would establish slavery. I 
speak on due consideration, because Britain, France, 
and Mexico, have abolished slavery, and all other 
European States are preparing to abolish it as speed- 
ily as they can. We cannot establish slavery, be- 
cause there are certain elements of the security, 
welfare, and greatness of nations, which we all admit 
or ought to admit, and recognise as essential ; and 
these are the security of natm'al rights, the diiSusioa 
of knowledge, and the freedom of industry. Sla- 
very is incompatible with all of these, and just in . 
proportion to Uie extent that it prevails and controls 
in any republican State, just to that extent it sub- 
verts the principle of democracy, and converts the 
State into an aristocracy or a despotism. I will not 
offend sensibilities by drawing my proofs from the 
slave States existing among ourselves. But I will 
draw them from the greatest of the European slave 
States. 
The population of Russia in Europe, in 

1844, was 54,251,000 

Of these were serf • - - - 53,500,000 



The residue nobles, clergy, merchants, &c. 751,000 * 



The Imperial Government abandons the control 
over the fifty-three and a half millions to their own- 
ers; and these owners, included in the 751,000, are 
thus a privileged class, or aristocracy. If ever the 
Government interferes at all with the serf, who are 
the only laboring population, it is by edicts designed 
to abridge their opportunities of education, and 
thus continue their debasement. What was the 
origin of this ■ys^.am? Conquest, in whtck tht^ 
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captivity of the conquered was made perpetual and 
hereditary. Thhj it seems to me, is identical with 
American slavery, only at one and the same time 
exaggerated by the greater disproportion between 
the privileged classes and the slaves in their respec-' 
live numbers, and yet relieved of the unhappiest 
feature of American slavery, the distinction of castes. 
What hut this renders Russia at once the most arbi- 
trary despodsm and the most borbarous State in 
Europe ? And what is its eflFect, but industry com- 
paratively profitless, and sedition, not occosional and 
partial but chronic and pervading the Empire. I 
speak of slavery not in the language of fancy, but 
in the language of philosophy. Montesquieu re- 
marked upon the proposition to introduce slavery 
into France, that ttie demand for slavery was the 
demand of luxury and corruption, and not the de- 
mand of patriotism. Of all slavery, African slavery 
is the worst, for it combines pmctically the featin^s 
of what is distinguished as real slavery or serfdom 
with the personal slavery known in. the oriental 
world Its domestic features lead to vice, while its 
political features render it injurious and dangerous 
to the State. 

I cannot stop to debate long with those who main- 
tain that slavery is itself practically economical and 
humane. I might be content with saying that there 
are some axioms in political science that a statesman 
or a founder of States may adopt, especially in the 
Congress of the United States, and that among those 
axioms are these : That all men are created equal, 
and have inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the 
choice of pursuits of happiness; that knowledge 
promotes virtue, and righteousness exalteth a nation ; 
that freedom is preferable to slavery, and that demo- 
cratic Governments, where they can be maintained by 
acquiescence, without force, are preferable to institu- 
tions exercising arbitrary and irresponsible power. 

It remains only to remark that our own experience 
has proved the dangerous influence and tendency of 
slavery. All our apprehensions of dangers, present 
and future, begin and end with slavery. If slavery, 
limited as it yet is, now threatens to subvert the 
Constitution, how can we, as wise and prudent 
statesmen, enlarge its boundaries and increase its 
influence, and thus increase already impending dan- 
gers ? Whether, then, I regard merely the welfare 
of the future inhabitants of the new Territories, or 
the security and welfare of the whole people of the 
United States, or the welfare of the whole family of 
mankind, I cannot consent to introduce slavery into 
any part of this continent which is now exempt from 
what seems to me so great an evil. These are my 
reasons for declining to compromise the question 
relating to slavery as a condition of the admission 
of California. 

In acting upon an oceanon so grave as iHi», a re- 
tpeetful consideration is due to the arguments, ftmndr 
ed on extraneous considerations, of Senators who 
eommemd a course diferent from that which I have 
preferred. The first of these arguments is, that 
Congress has no power to legislate on the subject of 
slavery within the Territories. 

Sir, -Congress may admit new States ; and since 
Congress may admit, it follows that Congress may 
raeet new States. The discretion of Congress in 
admitting is absolute, except that, when admitted, 
the State must be a republican State, and must be a 
State-: that is, it shall have the constitutional form 
and powers of a State. But the greater includes 
the less, and therefore Congress may impose condi- 
tions of admission not inconsistent with those funda* 
mental powers and fonns. Boundaries are such. 



The reservation of the public donain is inch. Th« 
right to divide is such. The Ordinance exclndin^ 
slavery is such a condition. The organizntion of a Tep* 
ritoiy is ancillary or preliminary ; it is the inchoate, 
the initiative act of admission, and is performed 
under the clause granting the powers necessary to 
execute the express powers of the Constitution. 

This power comes from the treaty-making powei 
also, and I think it well traced to the power to make 
needful rales and regulations concerning the public 
domain. But this question is not a material one 
now ; the power is here to be exercised. The ques- 
tion now is. How is it to be exercised 7 not whether 
we shall exercise it at all, however derived. And 
the right to regulate property, to administer justice 
in regard to property, is assumed in eveiy Territorial 
charter. If we have the power to legislate concern- 
ing property, we have the power to legislate con- 
cerning personal rights. Freedom is a personal 
right ; and Congress, being the supreme legislalui-e, 
has the same right in regard to property and per- 
sonal rights in Territories that the States would have 
if organized. 

The next of tin's class of arguments is, that the 
inhibition of slavery in the new Territories is unne» 
eessary; and when I come to this question, I encoun- 
ter the loss of many who lead in ^vor of admitting 
California. I had hoped, some time ago, that upon 
the vastly-important question of inhibiting slavery in 
the new Territories, we should have had the aid 
especially of the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Benton;] and when he announced his 
opposition to that measure, I was induced to ex- 
claim — 

*♦ Cur in tlieatnim, Cato severe, venietit 
An ideo, tantuxn, veneras ut exires Y" 

But, sir, I have no right to complain. The Sen- 
ator is crowning a life of eminent public service by 
an heroic and magnanimous act in bringing Califor^ 
nia into the Union. Grateful to him for this, I 
leave it to himself to determine how far considera- 
tions of human freedom shall govern the course 
which he thinks proper to pursue. 

The argument is, that the Proviso is unnecessary, 
I answer, there, then, can be no eiTor in insisting 
upon it. But why is it unnecessary?^ It is said, 
first, by reason of climate, \ answer, if this be so, 
why do not the representatives of the slave States 
concede the Proviso 7 They deny that the climate 
prevents the introduction of slavery. Then I will 
leave nothing to a contingency. But, in tiuth, I 
think the weight of argument is against the. proposi- 
tion. Is there any climate where slavery has not 
existed 7 It has prevailed all over Europe, from 
sunny Italy to bleak England, and is existing now, 
stronger than in any other land, in ice-bound Russia. 
But it will be replied, that this is not African slave- 
ry. I rejoin, that only makes the case stronger. 
If this vigorous Saxon race of ours was reduced to 
slavery while it retained the courage of semi-barba- 
rism in its own high northern latitude, what security 
does climate afford against the transplantation of the 
more gentle, more docile, and already enslaved and 
debased African to the genial climate of New Mex- 
ico and Eastern California 7 

Sir, there is no climate uncongenial to slavery. 
It is true it is less productive tiban free labor in 
many northern countries. But so it is less produc- 
tive than free white labor in even tropical climates. 
Labor is in quick demand in all new countries. 
Slave labor is cheaper ^an free labor, and it would 
go first into new regions ; and wherever it goes It 
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brings labor into disbonor, and therefore free white 
labor avoids competitioh with it. Sir, I might rely 
on climate if I had not been bom in a land where 
slavery existed— «nd this land was all of it north of 
the fortieth parallel of latitude ; and if I did not 
know the struggle it has cost, and which is yet go- 
ing on, to get complete relief from the institution 
and its baleful consequences. I desire to propound 
this question to those who are now in favor of dis- 
pensing with the Wilmot Proviso : Was the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 necessary or not t Necessary, we all 
agree. It has received too many elaborate eulogi- 
ums to be now decried aa an idle and superfluous 
thing. And yet that Ordinance extended the inhi- 
bition of slavery from the thirty-seventh to the for- 
tieth parallel of north latitude. And now we are 
told that the inhibition named is unnecessary any- 
where north of 36 deg. 30 min. ! We are told that 
we may rely upon the laws of God, which prohibit 
•lave labor noith of that line, and that it is absurd 
to re-enact the laws of God. Sir, there is no human 
enactment which is just that is not a re-enactment 
of the law of God. The Constitution of the United 
States and the Constitutions of all the States are 
full of such re-enactments. Wherever I find a law 
of God or a law of nature disregarded, or in danger 
of being disregarded, there I shall vote to reafiirm 
it, with all the sanction of the civil authority. But 
I find no authority for the position that climate pre- 
vents slavery anywhere. It is the indolence of man- 
Icind in any climate, and not any natural necessity, 
that introduces slavery in any climate. 

I shall dwell only very briefly on the argument 
derived from the Mexican laws. The proposition, 
tiiat those laws must remain in force until altered by 
laws of our own, is satisfactory ; and so is the prop- 
osition that those Mexican laws abolished and con- 
tinue to prohibit slavery. And still I deem an enact- 
ment by ourselves wise, and even necessary. Both 
of the propositions I have stated are denied with 
just as much confidence by Southern statesmen and 
jurists as they are affirmed by those of the free 
Dtates. The population of the new Territories is 
rapidly becoming an American one, to whom the 
Mexican code will seem a foreign one, entitled to 
little deference or obedience. 

Slaveiy has never obtained anywhere by express 
legislative authority, but always by trampling down 
laws higher than any mere municipal laws — the laws 
of nature and of nations. There can be no oppres- 
sion in superadding the sanction of Congress to the 
authority which is so weak and so vehemently ques- 
tioned. And there is some possibility, if not prob- 
ability, that the institution might obtain a foothold 
surreptitiously, if it should not be absolutely forbid- 
den by our own authority. 

What is insisted upon, therefore, is not a mere 
abstraction or a mere sentiment, as is contend- 
ed by those who waive the Proviso. And what is 
conclusive on the subject is, that it is conceded on 
all hands that the effect of insisting on it is to pre- 
vent the intrusion of slavery into the region to which 
it is proposed to apply it. 

It is insisted that the diffusion of slavery will not 
increase its evils. The argument seems to me 
merely specious, and quite unsound. I desire to 
propose one or two questions in reply to it. Is 
^very stronger or weaker in these United States, 
from its diffusion into Missouri 7 Is slavery weaker 
or stronger in these United States, from the exclu- 
sion of it from the Northwest Territory ? The an- 
swers to these questions will settle the whole con- 
tiOYerqr* 



And this brings me to the great and all-absorbing 
argument that the Union is in danger of being dis- 
solved, and that it can only be saved by compromise. 
I do not know what I would not do to save the Un- 
ion ; and therefore I shall bestow upon this subject 
a very deliberate consideration. 

I do not overlook the fact that the entire delega- 
tion from the slave States, although they differ in 
regard to the details of compromise proposed, and 
perhaps in regard to the exact circumstances of the 
crisis, seem to concur in this momentous warning. 
Nor do I doubt at all the patriotic devotion to the 
Union which is expressed by those from whom this 
warning proceeds. And yet, sir, although such 
warnings nave been uttered with impassioned solem- 
nity in my hearing every day for nearly three months, 
my confidence in the Union remains unshaken. I 
think they are to be received with no inconsiderable 
distrust, because they are uttered under the influence 
of a controlling interest to be secured, a paramount 
object to be gained ; and that is an equilibrium of 
power in the Republic. I think they are to be re- 
ceived with even more distrust, because, with the 
most profound respect, they are uttered under an 
obviously high excitement. Nor is that excitement 
an unnatural one. It is a law of our nature that the 
passions disturb the reason and judgment just in 
proportion to the importance of die occasion, and 
the consequent necessity for calmness and candor. 
I think they are to be distiiisted, because there is a 
diversity of opinion in regard to the nature and op- 
eration of this excitement. The Senators from some 
States say that it has brought all parties in their own 
region into unanimity. The honorable Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Clat] says that the danger lies in 
the violence of party-spirit, and refers us for proof 
to the difficulties which attended the organization 
of the House of Representatives. 

Sir, in my humble judgment, it is not the fierce 
conflict of parties that we ai'e seeing and hearing ; 
but, on the contrary, it is the agony of distracted 
parties — a convulsion resulting from the too narrow 
foundations of both the great parties, and of all 
parties — foundations laid in compromises of natural 
justice and of human liberty. A question, a moral 
question, transcending the too narrow creeds of 
parties, has arisen ; the public conscience expands . 
with it, and the green withes of party associations 
give way and break, and fall off from it. No, sir ; 
it is not the State that is dying of the fever of party 
spirit. It is merely a paralysis of parties, premon- 
itory however of their restoration, with new elements 
of health and vigor to be imbibed from that spirit 
of the age which is S9 justly called Progress. 

Nor is the evil that of unlicensed, irregular, and 
tiurbulent faction. We are told that twenty Legis- 
latures are in session, burning like furnaces, heating 
and inflaming the popular passions. But these 
twenty Legislatiu*es are constitutional furnaces. 
They are performing their customaiy functions, im- 
parting healthful heat and vitality while within 
their constitutional jurisdiction. If they rage be- 
yond its limits, the popular passions of this country 
are not at all, I think, in danger of being inflamed 
to excess. No, sir ; let none of these fires be extin- 
guished. For ever let them bum and blaze. They 
are neither ominous meteors nor baleful comets, but 
planets; and bright and intense as their heat may 
be, it is their native temperature, and they must 
still obey the law which, by attraction toward this 
solar centre, holds them in dieir spheres. 

I see nothing of that conflict between the South- 
ern and Ni^rtham States, or between their ^i^«b» 
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tentative bodies, which seems to be on all sides of 
me assumed. Not a word of menace, not a word 
of anger, not an intemperate word, has been uttered 
In the Northern Legislatures. They firmly but 
calmly assert their convictions; but at the same 
time they assert their unqualified consent to submit 
to the common arbiter, and for weal or wo abide 
the fortunes of the Union. 

What if there be less of moderation in the Legis- 
latures of the South ? It only indicates on which 
.vide the balance is inclining, and that the decision 
of the momentous question is near at hand. I agree 
with those who say that there can be no peaceful 
dissolution — no dissolution of the Union by the se- 
cession of States ; but that disunion, dissolution, 
happen when it may, will and must be revolution. 
I discover no omens of revolution. The predictions 
of the political astrologers do not agree as to the 
time or manner in which it is to occur. According 
to the authority of the honorable Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Clemkns], the event has already hap- 
pened, and the Union is now in ruins. According 
to the honorable and distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Calhoun], it is not to be im- 
mediate, but to be developed by time. 

What are the omens to which our attention is di- 
rected? I see nothing but a broad difference of 
opinion here, and the excitement consequent upon 
it. 

I have observed that revolutions which begin in 
the palace seldom go beyond the palace walls, and 
they affect only the dynasty which reigns there. 
This revolution, if I understand it, began in this 
Senate chamber a year ago, when the representa- 
tives from the Southern States assembled here and 
addressed their constituents on what were called 
the aggressions of the Northern States. No revolu- 
tion was designed at that time, and all that has hap- 
pened since is the return to Congress of legislative 
resolutions, which seem to me to be only convention- 
al responses to the address which emanated firom 
the Capitol. 

Sir, in any condition of society there can be no 
revolution without a cause, an adequate cause. 
What cause exists here ? We are admitting a new 
State; but there is nothing new in that: we have 
already admitted seventeen before. But it is said 
that the slave States are in danger of losing political 
power by the admission of the new State. Well, 
•ir, is there anything new in that? The slave 
States have always been losing political power, and 
they always will be while they have any to lose. 
At first, twelve of the thirteen States were slave 
States ; now only fifteen out of the thirty are slave 
States. Moreover, the change is constitutionally 
made, and the Government was constructed so as 
to permit changes of the balance of power, in obedi- 
ence to changes of the forces of die body politic. 
Danton used to say, " It*s all well while the people 
cry Danton and Robespierre ; but wo for me if ever 
the people learn to say, Robespierre and Danton !" 
That is all of it, sir. The people have been accus- 
tomed to say, " the South and die North ;" they are 
only beginning now to say, " the North and the 
South." 

Sir, those who would alarm us with the terrors of 
revolution have not well considered the structure of 
this Government, and the organization of its forces 
It is a Democracy of property and persons, with a 
fidr approximation toward universal education, and 
operating by means of universal suffrage. The con- 
■tituent members of this Democracy are the only 
j>eiion8 "K^o could subvert it ; and they are not the 



citizens of a metropolis like Paris, or of a regffoi 
subjected to the influences of a metropolis like 
France; but they are husbandmen, dispersed over 
this broad land, on the mountain and on the plain, 
and on the prairie, from the Ocean to the Rocky 
Mountains, and from the great Lakes to the Gulf; 
and this people are now, while we are discussing 
their imaginary danger, at peace and in their happy 
homes, as unconcerned and uninformed of their 
peril as they are of events occurring in the moon. 
Nor have the alarmists made due allowance in their 
calculations for the influence of conservative reac- 
tion, strong in any Government, and irresistible in a 
rural Republic, operating by univeisal snfirage. That 
principle of reaction is due to the force of the habits 
of acquiescence and loyalty among the people. No 
man better miderstood this principle than Machia- 
VELLi, who has told us, in regai^ to factions, that 
" no safe reliance can be placed in the force of na- 
ture and the bravery of word^, except it be corrob- 
orate by custom." Do the alarmists remember that 
this Government has stood sixty years already with- 
out exacting one drop of blood ? — that this Govern- 
ment has stood sixty years, and treason is an obsolete 
crime ? That day, I trust, is far off when the foun« 
tains of popular contentment shall be broken up ; 
liut, whenever it shall come, it will bring forth a 
higher illustration than has ever yet been given of 
the excellence of the Democratic system ; for then 
it will be seen how calmly, how finnly, how nobly, 
a great people can act in preserving their Constitu- 
tion ; whom **love of country moveth, example 
teacheth, company comforteth, emulation quicken- 
eth, and glory exalteth." 

When the founders of tjne new Republic of the 
South come to draw over the face of this empire, 
along or between its pai*allels of latitude or longi- 
tude, their ominous lines of dismemberment, soon 
to be broadly and deeply shaded with fraternal 
blood, they may come to the discovery then, if not 
before, that the natural and even the political con- 
nections of the region embraced such a partition ; 
that its possible divisions are not Northern and 
Southern at all, but Eastern and Western, Atlantic 
and Pacific; and that Nature and Commerce have 
allied indissolubly for weal and wo the seceden 
and those from whom they are to be separated; 
that while they would rush into a civil war to re- 
store an imaginary equilibrium between the North 
em States and the Southern States, a new equilib- 
rium has taken its place, in which all those State* 
are on the one side, and the boundless West is on 
the other. 

Sir, when the founders of the Republic of the 
South come to draw those fearful lines, they will 
indicate what portions of the continent are to be 
broken off firom their connection with the Atlantic, 
through the St. Lawrence, the Hudson, the Dela- 
ware, the Potomac, and the Mississippi ; what por- 
tion of this people are to be denied the use of the 
lakes, the railroads, and the canals, now constituting 
common and customary avenues of travel, trade, aud 
social intercourse ; what families and kindi^ed are to 
, be separated, and converted into enemies ; and what 
' States are to be the scenes of perpetual border war- 
fare, aggravated by interminable horrors of servile 
insuiarection. When those portentous lines shall be 
drawn, they will disclose what portion of this people 
is to retain the army and the navy, and the flag of 
so many victories ; and on the other hand, what por- 
tion of the people is to be subjected to new and 
onerous imposts, direct taxes, and forced loans, and 
conscriptions, to maintain an opposing army, an op- 
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posing navy, and the new and hateful banner of 
sedition. Then the projectors of the new Republic 
oC the South will meet the question — and they may 
well prepare now to answer it-— What is all this for ? 
What intolerable wrong, what unfratemal injustice, 
have rendered these calamities unavoidable ? What 
gain will this unnatural revolution bring to us 1 The 
answer will be : All this is done to secure the insti- 
mdon of African slaveiy. 

And then, if not before, the question will be dis- 
cussed. What is this institution of slavery, that it 
> lould cause these unparaDeled sacrifices and these 
tisastrous afflictions ? And this will be the answer : 
•Vhen the Spaniards, few in number, discovered the 
iVestem Indies and adjacent continental America, 
:hey needed labor to draw forth fronf its virgin 
stores some speedy return to the cupidity of the 
court and the bankers of Madrid. They enslaved 
the indolent, inoffensive, and confiding natives, who 
peiished by thousands, and even by millions, under 
that new and unnatural bondage. A humane eccle- 
siastic advised the substitution of Africans reduced 
to captivity in their native wars, and a pious princess 
adopted the suggestion, with a dispensation from 
the Head of the Church, granted on the ground of 
the prescriptive right of the Christian to enslave the 
heathen, to effect his conversion. The colonists of 
North America, innocent in their unconsciousness 
of wrong, encouraged the slave traffic, and thus the 
labor of subduing their territory devolved chiefly 
upon the African race. A happy conjuncture brought 
on an awakening of the conscience of mankind to 
the injustice of slavery, simultaneously with the in- 
dependence of the Colonies. Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New Hamp8hu*e, Vermont, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, wel- 
comed and embraced the spirit of universal eman- 
cipation. Renouncing luxury, they secured influence 
and empire. But the States of the South, misled by 
a new and profitable culture, elected to maintain 
and perpetuate slavery; and thus, choosing luxmy, 
they lost power and empire. 

When this answer shall be given, it will appear 
that the question of dissolving the Union is a com- 
plex question ; that it embraces the fearful issue 
whether the Union shall stand, and slavery, under 
the steady, peaceful action of moiul, social, and 
political causes, be removed by gradual, voluntary 
effort, and with compensation, or whether the Union 
shall be dissolved, and civil wars ensue, bringing on 
▼iolent, but complete and immediate, emancipation. 
We are now arrived at that stage of our national 
progress when that crisis can be foreseen, when 
we mui^ foresee it. It is directly before us. Its 
shadow is upon us. It darkens the legislative halls, 
the temples of worship, and the home and the hearth. 
Every question, political, civil, or ecclesiastical, how- 
ever foreign to the subject of slavery, brings up 
slavery as an incident, and the incident supplants the 
principal question. We hear of nothing but slavery, 
and we can talk of nothing but slavery. And now, 
it seems to me that all our difficulties, embarrass- 
ments, and dangers, arise, not out of unlawful per- 
versions of the question of slavery, as some suppose, 
but from the want of moral courage to meet this 
quesUun of emancipation as we ought. Conse- 
quently, we hear on one side demands— absurd, 
indeed, but' yet unceasing — for an immediate and 
unconditional abolition of slavery ; as if any power, 
except the people of the slave States, could abolish 
it, and as if they could be moved to abolish it by 
merely sounding the trumpet violently and proclaim- 
hag emancipation, while the institution is interwoven 



with all tlieir social and political interests, constitu- 
tions, and customs. 

On the other hand, our statesmen sav that " sla- 
very has always existed, and, for aught they know or 
can do, it always must exist. God permitted it, and 
he alone can indicate the way to remove it." As if 
the Supreme Creator, after giving us the instructions 
of his providence and revelation for the illuminati<m 
of our minds and consciences, did not leave us in 
all human transactions, with due invocations of his 
Holy Spirit, to seek out his will and execute it for 
ourselves. 

Here, then, is the point of my separation from 
both of these parties. I feel assured that slavery 
must give way, and will give way, to the salutary 
instructions of economy, and to the ripening influ- 
ences of humanity ; that emancipation is inevitable, 
and is near ; that it may be hastened or hindered ; 
and that whether it be peaceful or violent depends 
upon the question whether it be hastened or hin- 
dered; that all measures which foitify slavery, or 
extend it, tend to the consummation of violence ; 
all that check its extension, and abate its strength, 
tend to its peaccfol extirpation. But I will adopt 
none but lawful, constitutional, and peaceful means, 
to secure even that end ; and none such can I or will 
I forego* Nor do I know any important or respon- 
sible body that proposes to do more than this. No 
free State claims to extend its legislation into a slave 
State. None claims that Congress shall usurp power 
to abolish slavery in the slave States. None claims 
that any violent, unconstitutional, or unlawful meas- 
ure shall be embraced. And, on the other hand, if 
we offer no scheme or plan for the adoption of the 
slave States, with the assent and co-operation of 
Congress, it is only because the slave States are 
unwilling a«» yet to receive such suggestions, or even 
to entertain the question of emancipation in any 
form. 

But, sir, I will take this occasion to say, that, 
while I cannot agree with the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts in proposing to devote eighty 
millions of dollars to remove the free colored pop- 
ulation from the slave States, and thus, as it appears 
to me, fortify slavery, there is no reasonable limit 
to which I am not willing to go in applying the 
national treasures to effect the peaceful, voluntary 
removal of slavery itself. 

i have thus endeavored to show that there is not 
now, and there is not likely to occur, any adequate 
cause for revolution in regard to slavery. But you 
reply that, nevertheless, you must have guaranties ; 
and the first one is for the surrender of fugitives from 
labor. That guaranty you cannot have, as I have 
already shown, because you cannot roll back the 
tide of social progress. You must be content with 
what you have. If you wage wai* against us, you 
can, at most, only conquer us, and then all you can 
get, will be a treaty, and that you have already. 

But you insist on a guaranty against the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, or war. 
Well, when you shall have declared war against us, 
what shall hinder us from immediately decreeing 
that slavery shall cease within the national capital 7 

You say that you will not submit to the exclusion 
of slaves from the new Territories. What will you 
gain by resistance? Liberty follows the sword, 
although her sway is one of peace and beneficence. 
Can you propagate slavery, then, by the sword 1 

You insist that you cannot submit to the freedom 
with which slavery is discussed in the free States. 
WiU war— a war for slavery— arrest or even mod- 
erate that discussion 7 No, sir; that discussioa will 
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not cease ; war would only inflame it to a greater 
height. It is a part of the eternal conflict between 
tm^ and error*— between mind and physical force— 
the conflict of man against the obstacles which op- 

nhis way to an ultimate and glorious destiny, 
ill go on until you shall terminate it in the only 
way in which any State or nation has ever termi- 
nated it — ^by yielding to it — ^yielding in your own 
lime and in your own manner, indeed, but neverthe- 
less yielding to the progress of emancipation. You 
will do this, sooner or later, whatever may be your 
opinion now ; because nations which were prudent 
and humane, and wise as you are, have done so 
already. 

Sir, the slave States have no reason to fear that 
this inevitable change will go too far or too fast for 
their safety or welfare. It cannot well go too fast 
or too far, if the only alternative is a war of races. 

But it cannot go too fast. Slavery has a reliable 
and accommodating ally in a party in the free States, 
which, though it claims to be, and doubtless is in 
many respects, a party of progress, finds its sole 
•ecuri^ for its political power in the support and 
aid of slavery in the slave States. Of course, I do 
not include in that party those who are now co-oper- 
ating in maintaining the cause of Freedom against 
Slavery. I am not of that party of progress which 
in the North thus lends its support to slavery. But 
It is only just and candid that I should bear witness 
to its fidelity to the interests of slavery. 

Slavery has, moreover, a more natural alliance 
with the aristocracy of the North and with the aris- 
tocracy of Europe. So long as Slavery shall pos- 
sess the cotton-fields, the sugar-fields, and the rice- 
fields of the world, so long will Commerce and 
Capital yield it toleration and sympathy. Emanci- 
pation is a democratic revolution. It is Capital that 
arrests all democratic revolutions. It was Capital 
that in a single year rolled back the tide of revolu- 
tion from the base of the Carpathian mountains, 
across the Danube and the Rhine, into the sti*eets 
of Paris. It is Capital that is rapidly rolling back 
the throne of Napoleon into the chambers of the 
Tuileries. 

Slavety has a guaranty still stronger than these in 
the prejudices of caste and color, which induce even 
large majorities in all the free States to regard sym- 
pathy with the slave as an act of unmanly humilia- 
tion and self-abasement, although Philosophy meekly 
expresses her distrust of the assorted natural supe- 
riority of the white race, and confidently denies that 
•uch a superiority, if justly claimed, could give a 
title to oppression. 

There remains one more guaranty — one that has 
seldom failed you, and will seldom fail you hereaf- 
ter. New States cling in closer alliance than older 
ones to the Federal power. The concentration of 
the slave power enables you for long periods to con- 
trol the Federal Government with the aid of the new 
States. I do not know the sentiments of the repre- 
sentatives of California ; but, my word for it, if they 
should be admitted on this floor to-day, against your 
most obstinate opposition, they would, on all ques- 
tions really affecting your interests, be found at your 
side. 

With these alliances to break the force of emanci- 

rition, there will be no disunion and no secession, 
do not say that there may not be distui4)ance, though 
I do not apprehend even that. Absolute regularity 
and order in administration have not yet been es- 
tablished in any Government, and unbroken popular 
tranquillity has not yet been attained in even the 
most advanced condition of human society. The 



machinery of our system is necessarily complex. A 

S'vot may fall out here, a lever may be displaced 
ere, a wheel may fall out of gearing elsewhere, 
but the machinery will soon recover its regularity, 
and move on just as befoi*e, with even better adap- 
tation and adjustment to overcome new obstructions. 

There are many well-disposed persons who axe 
alarmed at the occurrence of any such distuibance. 
The failure of a legislative body to organize is to 
their apprehension a fearful omen, and an extra-con- 
stitutional assemblage to consult upon public affairs 
is with them cause for desperation. Even Senators 
speak of the Union as if it existed only by ccmsent, 
euid, as it seems to be implied, by the assent of the 
Legislatures of the States. On the contrary, the 
Union was not founded in voluntary choice, nor does 
it exist by voluntary consent. 

A Union was proposed to the colonies by Frank- 
lin and others, in 1754 ; but such was their aversion 
to an abridgment of their own importance, respect- 
ively, that it was rejected even under the pressure 
of a disastrous invasion by France. 

A Union of choice was proposed to the colonies 
in 177& ; but so strong was their opposition that they 
went through and through the war of Independence 
without having established more than a mere council 
of consultation. 

But with Independence came enlarged interests 
of agriculture— absolutely new interests of manufac- 
tures — interests of commerce, of fisheries, of naviga- 
tion, of a common domain, of common debts, of 
common revenues and taxation, of the administra- 
tion of justice, of public defence, of public honor ; 
in short, interests of common nationality and soy- 
ereignty — ^interests which at last compelled the adop- 
tion of a more perfect Union— a National Govern- 
ment. 

The genius, talents, and learning of Hamilton, of 
Jay, and of Madison, surpassing perhaps the intel- 
lectual power ever exerted before for the establish- 
ment of a Government, combined with the serene 
but mighty influence of Washington, were only suf- 
ficient to secure the reluctant adoption of the Con- 
stitution that is now the object of all our affections 
and of the hopes of mankind. No wonder that the 
conflicts in which that Constitution was bom, and 
the almost desponding solemnity of Washington, in 
his Farewell Address, impressed his countrymen and 
mankind with a profound distrust of Its perpetuity ! 
No wonder that while the murmurs of that day are 
yet ringing in our ears, we cherish that distrust, with 
pious reverence, as a national and patriotic senti- 
ment ! 

But it is time to prevent the abuses of that senti- 
ment. It is time to shake off that fear, for fear is 
always weakness. It is time to remember that 
Government, even when it arises by chance or acci- 
dent, and is administered capriciously and oppres- 
sively, is ever the strongest of all human institutions, 
surviving many social and ecclesiastical changes 
and convulsions ; and that this Constitution of oura 
has all the inherent strength common to Govern- 
ments in general, and added to them bus also the 
solidity and firmness derived from broader and deep- 
er foundations in national justice, and a better civil 
adaptation to promote the welfare and happiness of 
mankind. 

The Union, the creature of necessities, physical, 
moral, social, and political, endures by virtue of the 
same necessities ; and these necessities are stronger 
than when it was produced — stronger by the greater 
amplitude of tenitory now covered by it— stronger 
by the sixfold increase of &e society living under 
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its beneficent protection— stronger by the augmenta- 
tion ten thousand times of the fields, the workshops, 
the mines, and the ships, of that society ; of its pro- 
ductions of the sea, of the plough, of the loom, and 
of the anvil, in their constant circle of internal and 
interaational exchange — stronger in the long rivers 
penetrating regions before unknown — stronger in 
all the artificial roads, canals, and other channels 
and avenues essential not only to tmde but to de- 
fence — stronger in steam navigation, in steam loco- 
motion on the land, and in telegraph communica- 
tions, unknown when the Constitution was adopted 
—stronger in the freedom and in the growing em- 
pire of the seas — strong^er in the element of national 
honor in all lands, and stronger than all in the now 
settled habits of veneration and affection for institu- 
tions so stupendous and so useful. 

The Union, then, is, not because merely that men 
choose that it shall be, but because some Govern- 
ment must exist here, and no other Government 
than this can. If it could be dashed to atoms by 
the whirlwind, the lightning, or the earthquake, to- 
day, it would rise again in all its just and magnifi- 
cent proportions to-morrow. 

This nation is a globe, still accumulating upon ac- 
cumulation, not a dissolving sphere. 

I have heard somewhat here, and almost for the 
first time in my life, of divided allegiance — of alle- 
giance to the South and to the Union — of allegiance 
to States severally and to the Union. Sir, if sympa- 
thies with State emulation and pride of achievement 
could be allowed to raise up anotheif sovereign to 
divide the allegiance of a citizen of the United States, 
I might recognise the claims of the State to which, 
by birth and gratitude, I belong— to the State of 
Hamilton and Jay, of Schuyler, of the Clintons, and 
of Fulton-~the State which, with less than two hun- 
dred miles of natural navigation connected with the 
ocean, has, by her own enterprise, secured to herself 
the commerce of the continent, and is steadily ad- 
vancing to the command of the commerce of the 
world. But for all this I know only one country 
and one sovereign*— the United States of Amenca 
and the American People. And such as my allegi- 
ance is, is the loyally of every other citizen of the 
United States. As I speak, he will speak when his 
time arrives. He knows no other country and no 
other sovereign. He has life, liberty, property, and 
precious affections, and hopes for himself and for 
bis posted tyj treasured up in the ark of the Union 



He knows as well and feels as strongly as 1 do that 
this Government is his own Government; that he is 
a pait of it ; that it was established for him, and 
that it is maintained by him ; that it is the only truly 
wise, just, free, and equal government that has ever 
existed ; that no other government could be so wise, 
just, free, and equal ; and that it is safer and more 
beneficent than any which time or change could bring 
into its place. 

You may tell me, sir, that although all this may 
be ti'ue, yet the trial of faction has not yet been 
made. Sir, if the trial of faction has not been made, 
it has not been because faction has not always ex- 
isted, and has not always menaced a trial, but be- 
cause faction could find no fulcrum on which to 
place the lever to subvert the Union, as it can find 
no fulcrum now ; and in this is my confidence. I 
would not rashly provoke the ti'ial; but I will not 
suffer a fear, which I have not, to make me compro- 
mise one sentiment, one principle of truth or justice, 
to avert a danger that all experience teaches me is 
purely chimerical. Let, then, those who distrust 
the Union make compromises to save it. I shall not 
impeach their wisdom, as I certainly cannot their 
patriotism ; but indulging no such apprehensions 
myself, I shall vote for the admission of California 
directly, without conditions, without qualifications, 
and without compromise. 

For the vindication of that vote I look not to the 
verdict of the passing hour, disturbed as the public 
mind now is by confiicting interests and passions, 
but to that period, happily not far distant, when the 
vait regions over which we are now legislating shall 
have received their destined inhabitants. 

While looking forward to that day, its countless 
geneiations seem to me to be rising up and passing 
in dim and shadowy review before us ; and a voice 
comes forth from their serried ranks, saying : " Waste 
your treasures and your armies, if you will; raze 
your fortifications to the ground ; sink your navies 
into the sea ; transmit to us even a dishonored name, 
if you must; but the soil you hold in trust for us-— 
give it to us free. You found it free, and conquered 
it to extend a better and surer freedom over it. 
Whatever choice you have made for yourselves, let 
us have no partial freedom ; let us all be free ; let 
the reversion of your broad domain descend to us 
unincumbered, and firee from the calamities and the 
sorrows of human bondage.'' 



NEBRASKA AND KANSAS. 



The proposed Territory of Nebraska, comprises in all that part of the Ter- 
ritory of the United States included within the following limits, except such 
portions thereof as are hereinafter expressly exempted from the operations 
of this act, to wit : beginning at a point in the Missouri river, where the 
fortieth parallel of north latitude crosses the same ; thence west on said 
parallel to the summit of the highlands separating the waters flowing into 
Green river or Colorado of the west from the waters flowing into the great 
basin ; thence northward on the said highlands to the summit of the Eocky 
mountains ; thence on said summit northward to the forty-ninth parallel of 
north latitude ; thence west on said parallel to the western boundary of the 
Territory of Minnesota; thence southward on said boundary to the Missouri 
river ; thence down the main channel of said river to the place of begin- 
ning. 

The proposed Territory of Kansas consists of all that part of the Territory 
of the United States included within the following limits, except such por- 
tions thereof as are hereinafter expressly exempted from the operations of this 
act, to wit : beginning at a point on the western boundary of the State of 
Missouri, where the thirty-seventh parallel of north latitude crosses the 
same ; thence west on said parallel to the eastern boundary of New Mexico ; 
thence north on said boundary to latitude thirty-eight ; thence following 
said boundary westward to the summit of the highlands dividing the waters 
flowing into the Colorado of the West or Green river, from the waters flow- 
ingSnto the great basin ; thence northward on said summit to the fortieth 
parallel of latitude ; thence east on said parallel to thq western boundary 
of the State of Missouri ; thence south with the western boundary of said 
State, to the place of beginning. 

The following proviso applies to both Nebraska and Kansas : Provided, 
That nothing in this act contained shall be construed to impair the rights of 
person or property now pertaining to the Indians in said Territory, so long 
as such rights shall remain unextinguished by treaty between the United 
States and such Indians, or to include any territory which, by treaty with 
any Indian tribe, is not, without the consent of said tribe, to be included 
within the territorial limits or jurisdiction of any State or Territory ; but all 
such Territory shall be excepted out of the boundaries, and constitute no 
part of the Territory until said tribe shall signify their assent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States to be included within the said Territory, or to 
affect the authority of the government of the United States to make any 
regulation respecting such Indians, their lands, property, or other rights, by 
treaty, law, or otherwise, which it would have been competent to the gov- 
ernment to make if this act had never passed. 
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MR. DOUGLAS'S REPORT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES, JAN. 4, 1854, 



The Oommittee on Territories^ to which was referred d hiU for an act to establish the Territory of 
Nebraska^ have given the same that serious and deliberate consideration which its great importance 
demands, and beg leave to report it back to the Senate with various amendments^ in the form of 
a substitute for iie bill: 



The principal amendments which your commit- 
tee deem it their duty to commend to the favora- 
ble action of the Senate, in a special report, are 
those in which the principles establislied by the 
compromise measures of 1850, so far as they are 
api^cable to territorial organizations, are proposed 
to be affirmed and carried into practical operation 
within the limits of the new Territory. 

The wisdom of those measures is attested, not 
less by their salutary and beneficial efiects, in al- 
laying sectional agitation and restoring peace and 
harmony to an irritated and distracted people, 
than by the cordial and almost universal, appro- 
bation with which they have been received and 
sanctioned by the whole country. In the judg- 
ment of your committee, those measures were 
intended to have a far more comprehensive and 
enduring effect than the mere adjustment of the 
diflBculties arising out of the recent acquisition of 
Mexican territory. They were designed to es- 
tablish certain great principles, which would not 
only furnish adequate remedies for existing evils, 
but, in all time to come, avoid the perils of a 
similar agitation, by withdrawing the question of 
•slavery from the halls of Congress and the political 
arena, and committing it to the arbitrament of 
those who were immediately interested in it, and 
alone responsible for its consequences. "With the 
view of conforming their action to what they 
regard the settled pohcy of the government, sanc- 
tioned by the approving voice of the American 
people, your committee have deemed it their duty 
to incorporate and perpetuate, in their territorial 
bill, the principles and spirit of those measures. 
If any other consideration were necessary, to ren- 
der the propriety of this course imperative upon 
the committee, they may be found in the fact, that 
the Nebraska country occupies the same relative 
position to the slavery question, as did New 
Mexico and Utah, when those territories were 
organized. 

It was a disputed point, whether slavery was 
prohibited by law in the country acquired from 
Mexico. On the one hand it was contended, as a 
legal proposition, that slavery having been pro- 
hibited by the enactments of Mexico, according 
to the laws of nations, we received the country 
with all its local laws and domestic institutions 
attached to the soil, so far as they did not conflict 
with the Constitution of the United States ; and 
that a law, either protecting or prohibitim? slave- 
ry, was not repugnant to that instrument, as was 



evidenced by the fact, that one-half of the States 
of the Union tolerated, while the other half pro- 
hibited, the institution of Slavery. On the other 
hand it was insisted that, by virtue of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, every citizen had a 
right to remove to any Territory of the Union, 
and carry his property with him under the pro- 
tection of law, whether that property consisted in 
persons or things. The difficulties arising from 
this diversity of opinion were greatly aggravated 
by the fact, that there were many persons on both 
sides of the legal controversy who were unwilling 
to abide the decision of the courts on the legal 
matters in dispute; thus, among those who claim- 
ed that the Mexican laws were still in force, and 
consequently that slavery was already prohibited i» 
those territories by valid enactment, there were 
many who insisted upon Congress making the mat- 
ter certain, by enacting another prohibition. In like 
manner, some of those who argued that the 
Mexican laws had ceased to have any binding 
force, and that the Constitution tolerated and pro- 
tected slave property in those territories, were 
unwilling to trust the decision of the courts upon 
that point, and insisted that Congress should, by 
direct enactment, remove all legal obstacles to the 
introduction of slaves into those territories. 

Such being the character of the controversy, in 
respect to the territory acquired from Mexico, a 
similar question has arisen in regard to the right 
to hold slaves in the proposed territory of Nebras- 
ka when the Indian laws shall be withdrawn, and 
the country thrown open to emigration and settle- 
ment By the 8th section of "an act to authorize 
the people of the Missouri Territory to form a con- 
stitution and State government, and for the ad- 
mission of such State into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States, and to prohibit 
slavery in certain territjato," approved March 6, 
1820, it was provided: J^That, in all that territory 
ceded by France to tli^Tnited States under the 
name of Louisiana, which lies north of thirty-six 
degrees and thirty minutes north latitude, not in- 
cluded within the limits of the State contemplated 
by this act, slavery and involuntary servitude, 
otherwise than in the punishment of crimes whereof 
the parties shall have been duly convicted, shall 
be, and is hereby, forever prohibited: Provided 
always, That any person escaping into the same, 
from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed, 
in any State or Territory of the United States, 
such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, and con- 
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yeyed to the persoq^^almiiig his or her labor or 
service, as aforesaid"! 
f Under this sectiofljTis in the case of the Mexi- 
can law in New Mexico and Utah, it is a disputed 
j point whether slavery is prohibited in the Ne- 
l braaka country by vcUid enactment. The decision 
j of this question involves the constitutional power 
\ of Congress to pass laws prescribing and regulating 
the domestic institutions of the various territories 
of the Union. In the opinion of tliose eminent 
statesmen, who hold that Congress is mvested 
with no rightful authority to legislate upon the 
subject of slavery in the territories, the 8th section 
of the act preparatory to the admission of Missouri 
i. is null and void ; while the prevailmg sentiment 
I in large portions of the Union sustains tlie doctrine 
I that the Constitution of the United States secures 
; to every citizen an inalienable righti to move into 
any of the territories with his property, of what- 
ever kind and description, and to hold and enjoy 
_ the same under the sanction of law. Your com- 
" mittee do not feel themselves called upon to enter 
into the discussion of these controverted questions 
They involve the same grave issues which pro- 
duced the agitation, the sectional strife, and the 
fearful struggle of 1850. As Congress deemed it 
wise and prudent to refrain from deciding the mat- 
ters in controversy then, either by affirming or 
repealing the Mexican laws, or by an act declara- 
tory of the true intent of the. Constitution and the 
extent of the protection aflforded by it to slave 
property in the territories, so your committee are 
not prepared now to recommend a departure from 
the course pursued on that memorable occasion, 
either by affirming or repealing the 8th section of 
the Missouri act, or by any act declaratory of the 
meaning of tho Constitution in respect to tiie legal 
points in dispute. 

Your committee deem it fortunate for the peace 
of the country, and the security of the Union, that 
the controversy then resulted in the adoption of 
the compromise measures, which the two great 
poUtical parties, with singular unanimity, have 
affirmed as a cardinal article of their faith, and 
proclaimed to the world, as a final settlement of 
the controversy and an end of the agitation. A 
due respect, therefore, for the avowed opinions of 
Senators, as well as a proper sense of patriotic 
duty, enjoins upon your committee the propriety 
and necessity of a strict adherence to the princi- 
ples, and even a literal adoption of the enactments 
of that adjustment in all their territorial bills, so 
far as the same are not locally inapplicable. 
Those enactments embrace, among other thmgs, 
less material to the matters under consideration, 
^he following provisions : 

*' When admitted as a State, the said Territory 
or any portion of the same, shall be received into 
the Union, with or without slavery, as their con- 
stitution may prescribe at the time of their ad- 
mission." 

" That the legislative power and authority of 
said Territory shall be vested in the governor and 
a legislative assembly." 

" That the legislative power of said Territory 
shall extend to all rightfrd subjects of legislation, 
consistent with the Constitution of the United 
States and the provisions of this act; but no law 
shall be passed interfering with the primary dis- 
posal of the soil; no tax shall be imposed upon 
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lands or other property ol nou-residents be taxed 
higher than the lands or other property of resi- 
dents." 

"Writs of error and appeals from the final de- 
cisions of said supreme court shall be allowed, and 
may be taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the same manner and under the same 
regulations as from the circuit courts of the United 
States, where the value of the property or the 
amount in controversy, to be ascertained by the 
oath or affirmation of either party, or other com- 
petent witness, shall exceed one thousand dollars, 
except only that, in all cases involving title to 
slaves, the said writs of error or appeals shall be 
allowed and decided by the said supreme court, 
without regard to the value of the matter, proper^ 
ty, or title in controversy ; and except, also, that 
a writ of error or appeal shall also be allowed to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, from the 
decisions of the said supreme court created by this 
act, or of any judge thereoj^ or of the district 
courts created by this act, or of any judge thereof 
upon any writ of habeas corpus involving the 
question of personal freedom; and each of the 
said district courts shall have and exercise the 
same jurisdiction in all cases arising under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States as is 
vested in the circuit and district courts of the 
United States ; and the said supreme and district 
courts of the said Territory, and the respective 
judges thereof, shall and may grant writs of 
habeas corpus in all cases in which the same are 
granted by the Judges of the United States in the 
District of Columbia.^' 

To which may be added the fbllowing propo- 
sition affirmed by the act of 1850, known as the 
fugitive slave law : 

That the provisions of the "act respecting 
fugitives from justice, and persons escaping from 
the service of their masters," approved February 
12, 1793, and the provisions of the "act to amend 
and supplementary to the aforesaid act, approv e^^ 
September 18, 1850, shall extend to, and be itt 
force, in all the organized territories," as welL^nttf^ 
the various States of the Union. 

From these provisions it is apparent that the 
compromise measures of 1850 afiSrm and rest upou 
the following propositions — Fu^t: That all ques- 
tions pertainmg to slavery m the territories, and 
in the new States to be formed therefrom, are to 
be left to the decision of the people residing there- 
in, by their appropriate representatives, to be 
chosen by them for that purpose. 

Second: That "all cases involvmg title to 
slaves," and "questions of personal freedom" are 
referred to the adjudication of the local tribunals, 
with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Third : That the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States, in respect to ftigitives from 
service, are to be carried into faithful execution in 
all "the organized territories" the same as in the 
States. The substitute for the bill which your 
committeo have prepared, and which is commend- 
ed to the favorable action of the Senate, proposes 
to carry these propositions and principles into 
practical operation, in the precise language of the 
compromise measures of 1850. 
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The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to the consideration of the bill to or- 
ganize the TerritOTy of Nebraska. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, when I pro- 
posed, on Tuesday last, that the Senate ^ould 
proceed to the consideration of the bill to organ- 
ize the territories of Nebraska and Kansas, it 
was my purpose only to occupy ten or fifteen 
minutes in explanation of its provisions. I de- 
sired to refer to two points; first to those pro- 
visions relating to the Indians, and second to 
those which might be supposed to bear upon the 
question of slavery. 

The Committee, in drafting the bill, had in view 
the great anxiety which had been expressed by 
some members of the Senate to protect the rights 
of the Indians, and to prevent infringement upon 
them. By the provisions of the bill, I think we 
have so clearly succeeded, in that respect, as lo 
obviate all possible objection upon that score. 
The bill itself provides that it shall not operate 
upon any of the rights or lands of the Indians, 
nor shaU they be included within the limits of 
those territories until they shall by treaty with 
the United States expressly consent to come 
under the operations of the act, and be incorpo- 
rated within the limits of the territories. This 
provision certainly is broad enough and clear 
enough, explicit enough, to protect all the rights 
of the Indians as to their persons and their prop- 
erty. 

Upon the other point, that pertaining to the 
question of slavery in the territories, it was the 
intention of the committee to be equally explicit. 
We took the principles established by the compro- 
mise acts of 1850 as our guide, and intended to 
make each and every provision of the bill accord 
with those prindpdes. Those measures estab- 
lished and rest upon the great principles of self- 
government, that the people should be allowed to 
decide the questions of their domestic institutions 
for themselves, subject only to such limitations 
and restrictions as are imposed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, instead of having 
them determined by an arbitrary or geographi- 
cal line. 

The original bill reported by the committee as 
a stibstitute for the bill introduced by the Senator 
from Iowa, pir. Dodge,] was believed to have 
accomplished this object. The amendment which 
was subsequently reported by us was only de- 
agned to render that dear and specific, which 
seemed, in the minds of some, to admit of doubt 
and misconstruction. In some parts of the coun- 
try the original substitute was deemed and con- 
strued tQ be an amendment or a repeal of what 
has been known as the Missouri compromise, 



while, in other parts, it was otherwise construed. 
As the object of the committee was to conform to 
the principles established by the compromise 
measures of 1860, and to carry these principles 
'into efifect in the territories, we thought it was 
better to recate in the bill precisely what we under- 
stood to have been accomplished by those meas- 
ures, viz. : that the Missouri compromise, having 
been superseded by the legislation of 1850, has 
become and ought to be declared inoperative ; and 
hence we propose to leave the question to the 
people of the States and territories, subject only 
to the Umitations and provisions of the Constitu- 
Mon. 

\ Sir, this is all that I intended to say, if the ques- 
tion had been taken up for consideration on Tues- 
\y last; but since that time occurrences have 

nspired which compel me to go more fully into 
ttie discussion. It will be borne in mind that the 
senator from Ohio, [Mr. Chase,] then objected to 
the consideration of the biU, and asked for its 
postponement until this day, on the ground that 
there had not been time to imderstand and con- 
sider its provisions ; and the senator from Massa- 
diusetts [Mr. Sumner,] suggested that the post- 
ponement should be for one week for that 
purpose. These suggestions seeming to be rea- 
sonable, in the opinions of senators around me, I 
yielded to their request^ and consented to the 
postponement of the bill until this day. 

Sir, little did I suppose, at the time that I 
granted that act of courtesy to those two senators, 
that they had drafted and published to the world 
a document, over their own signatures, in which 
they arraigned me as having been guilty of a 
criminal betrayal of my trust, as having been 
guilty of an act of bad faith, and been engaged in 
an atrocious plot against the cause of free govern- 
ment. Little did I suppose that those two Sena- 
tors had been guilty of such conduct, when they 
called upon me to grant that courtesy, to give 
them an opportunity of investigating the substi- 
tute reported, the committee. I have since dis- 
covered that on that very morning the Naticmal 
Era, the abolition organ in this city, contained an 
address, signed by certain abolition confederates, 
to the people, in which the:bill is grossly misrep- 
resented, in which the action of the committee is 
grossly perverted, in which our motives are ar- 
raigned and our characters calumniated. And, 
sir, what is more, I find that there was a post- 
script added to the address, published that very 
morning, in which the principal amendment re* 
ported by the committee was set out, and then 
coarse epithets applied to me by name. Sir, had 
I known those &ctB at the tune I granted that act 
of mdulgenoe, I should have responded to the re- 
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quest of those senators in such terms as their 
conduct deserved, so far as the rules of the Sen- 
ate and a respect for my own character would 
have permitted me to do. In order to show the 
character of this document, of which I shall have 
much to say in the course of my argument, I will 
read certain passages : 

" We arraign this bill as a gross violation of a sacred 
pledge : as a criminal betrayal of precious rif^htB ; as 
part and parcel of an atrocious plot to exclude from a 
vast unoccupied fei^ion emigrants from tlie Old World, 
and free laborers from our own States, and convert it in- 
to a dreary region of despotism, inhabited by masters 
and slaves." 

A SENATOR: By whom is the address 
signed ? 

Mr. Douglas. It is signed " S. P. Chase, sena- 
tor from Ohio; Charles Sumner, senator from 
Massachusetts; J. R. Giddings and Edward 
Wade, representatives from Ohio; G^rrit Smith, 
representative from New York; Alexander De 
Witt representative from Massachusetts;" in- 
cluding, as I understand, all the abolition party in 
Congress. 

Then speaking of the Committee on Territo- 
ries, these confederates use this language : 

" The preUncei, therefore, that the territory, covered by 
tlie positive prohibition of 1830, sustains a similar rela- 
tion to slavery with that acquired from Mexico, covered 
by no prohibition except that of disputed constitutional 
or Mexican law, and that the compromise of 1860 re- 
quires the incorporation of the pro-slavery clauses of the 
Utah and New ^?cxico bill in the Nebraska act, are mere 
im'entions, dtsi^ned to cover up from puhlie reprehension mrrit- 
taled bad faith." 

''Mere inventions to cover up bad faith." 
Again: 

" Servile demagogues may tell you that the Union can 
be maintained only by submitting to the demands of 
slavery.'* 

Then there is a postscript added, equally oflfen- 
sive to myself in which I am mentioned by name. 
The address goes on to make an appeal to the le- 
gislatures of the different States, to public meet- 
ings, and to ministers of the Gospel in their pul< 
pits, to interpose and arrest the vile proceeding 
which is about to be consummated by the senators 
who are thus denounced. That address, sir, 
bears date Sunday, January 22, 1854. Thus it 
appears, that on the holy Sabbath, while other 
senators were engaged in divine worship, these 
abolition confederates were assembled in secret 
conclave, plotting by what means they should 
deceive the people of the United States, and 
prostrate the character of brother senators. This 
was done on the Sabbath day, and by a set 
of politicians, to advance their own political 
and ambitious purposes, in the name of our holy 
religion. 

But this is not all. It was understood from the 
newspapers that resolutions were pending before 
the legislature of Ohio proposing to express their 
opinions upon this subject. It was necessary for 
these confederates to get up some exposition of 
the question by which they might &cilitate the 
passage of the resolutions through that legislature. 
Hence you find that on the same morning that this 
document appears over the names of these con- 
federates in the aboUtion organ of this city, the 
same document appears in the New York papers 
— certainly in the Tribune, TimeSf and Evening 
Post-^m which it is stated, by authority, that it is 



" signed by the senators and a majority of the rep- 
resentatives from the State of Ohio " — a statement 
which I have every reason to believe was utterly 
false, and known to be so at the tfme that these 
confederates appended it to the address. It was 
necessary, in order to carry out this work of de- 
ception, and to hasten the action of the Ohio legis- 
lature, under a misapprehension of the real facts, 
to state that it was signed, not only by the abo- 
lition confederates, but by the whole whig repre- 
sentation, and a portion of the democratic repre- 
sentation in the other House from the State of 
Ohio. 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. President 

Mr. Douglas. Mr. President, I do not jrield 
the floor. A senator who has violated all the rules 
of courtesy and propriety, who showed a con- 
sciousness of the character of the act he was 
doing by concealing from me all knowledge of 
the fact — who came to me with a smiling fece, 
and the appearance of friendship, even after 
that document had been uttered — who could get 
up in 'the Senate and appeal to my courtesy in 
order to get time to give the document a wider 
circulation before its infamy could be exposed; 
such a senator has nor right to my courtesy upon 
this floor. 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. President, the senator mis- 
states the facts 

Mr. Douglas. Mr. President, I decline to 
yield the floor. 

Mr. CHASE. And I shall make my denial 
pertment when the time comes. 

The PRESIDENT. Order. 

Mr. Douglas. Sir, if the Senator does inter- 
pose, in violation of the rules of the Senate, a 
denial of the fact, it may be that I shall be able 
to nail that denial, as I shall the statements in 
this address which are over his own signature, as 
a wicked fabrication, and prove it by the soleifan 
legislation of this country. 

Mr. CHASE. I call the Senator to order. 

The PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illmois 
is certainly out of order. 

Mr. Douglas. Then I will only say that I 
shall confine myself to this document, and prove 
its statements to be false by the legislation of the 
country. Certainly that is in order. 

Mr. CHASE. You cannot do it. 

Mr. Douglas. The argument of this mani- 
festo is predicated upon the assumption that the 
policy of the fethers of the repubUc was to pro- 
hibit slavery in all the territory ceded by the old 
States to the Union, and made United States ter- 
ritory, for the purpose of being organized into new 
States. I take issue upon that statement. Such 
was not the practice in the early history of the 
government. It is true that in the territory north- 
west of the Ohio river slavery was prohibited by 
the ordinance of 1*787 ; but it is also true that in 
the territory south of the Ohio river, slavery was 
permitted and protected ; and it is also true that 
in the organization of the territory of Mississippi, 
in 1798, the provisions of the ordinance of 1787 
were applied to it, with the exception of the sixth 
article, which prohibited slavery. Then, sir, you 
find upon the statute books under Washington 
and the early Presidents, provisions of law show- 
ing that in the southwestern territories the right 
to hold slaves was clearly implied or recognized, 
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while in the northwest territories it was prohib- 
ited. The only conclusion that can be fairly and 
honestly drawn from that legislation is, that it 
was the policy of the Others of the republic to 
prescribe a line of demarkation between free 
territories and slaveholdlng territories by a natu- 
ral or a geographical line, being sure to make that 
line correspond, as near as might be, to the laws 
of climate, of production, and ^ those other causes 
that would control the institution and make it 
either desirable or undesirable to the people inhab- 
iting the respective territories. 

Sir, I wish you to bear in mind, too, that this 
(geographical line, established by the founders of 
the repubhc between free territories and slave 
territories, extended as far westward as our terri- 
tory then reached ; the object being to avoid all 
agitation on the slavery question by settling that 
question forever, as far as our territory extended, 
which was then to the Mississippi river. 

When, in 1803, we acquired from France the 
territory known as Louisiana, it became necessary 
to legi^ate for the protection of the inhabitants 
residkig therein. It will be seen, by looking into 
the bill establishing the territorial government in 
1805 for the territory of New Orleans, embracing 
the same country now known as the State of 
Louisiana, that the ordinance of 1787 was ex- 
pressly extended to that territory, excepting the 
sixth section, which prohibited slavery. That 
act implied that the territoiy of New Orleans 
was to be a sla.veholding territory by making that 
exception in the law. But, sir, when they came 
to form what was then called the territory of 
Louisiana, subsequently known as the territory of 
Missouri, north of the thirty-third parallel, they 
used different language. They did not extend to 
it any of the provisions of the ordinance of 1787. 
They first provided that it should be governed by 
laws made by the governor and the judges, and, 
when in 1812 Congress gave to that territory, 
under the name of the territory of Missouri, a 
territorial government, the people were allowed 
to do as they pleased upon the subject of slavery, 
subject only to the limitations of the Constitution 
of the United States. Now what is the inference 
from that legislation ? That slavery was, by impli- 
cation, recognized south of the thirty-third pa- 
l^lel ; and north of that the people were left to 
exercise their own judgment and do as they 
pleased npon the subject, without any implication 
for or against the existence of the institution. 

This continued to be the condition of the coun- 
try in the Missouri Territory up to 1820, when 
the celebrated act which is now called the Missouri 
oomprojnise was passed. Slavery did not exist 
in, nor was it excluded from the country now 
known as Nebraska. There was no code of laws 
upon the subject of slavery either way : First, for 
the reason that slavery had never been introduced 
into Louisiana, and established by positive enact- 
ment It had grown up there by a sort of com- 
mon law, and been supported and protected. 
When a common law g^ws up, when an institu- 
tion becomes established under a usage, it carries 
it so far as that usage actually goes, and no fur- 
ther. If it had been established by direct enact- 
ment, it might have carried it so &r as the politi- 
cal jurisdiction extended ; but, be that as it may, 
oy the act of 1812, creating, the Territory of Mis- 



souri, that territory was allowed to legislate upon 
the subject of slavery as it saw proper, subject 
only to the limitations which I have stated ; and 
the country not inhabited or thrown open to set- 
tlement was set apart as Indian country, and ren- 
dered subject to Indian laws. Hence, the local 
legislation of the State of Missouri did not reach 
into that Indian country, but was excluded from 
it by the Indian code and Indian laws. The mu- 
nicipal regulations of Missouri could not go there 
until the Indian title had been extinguished, and 
the country thrown open to settlement Such 
being the case, tlie only legislation in existence in 
Nebraska Territory at the time that the Missouri 
act passed, namely, the 6th of March, 1820, was a 
provision, in effect, that the people should bo 
allowed to do as they pleased upon the subject of 
slavery. 

The Territory of Missouri having been left in 
that legal condition, positive opposition was made 
to the bill to organize a State government, with a 
view to its admission into the Union ; and a Sen- 
ator from my State, Mr. Jesse B. Thomas, intro- 
duced an amendment, known as the eighth sec- 
tion of the bill, in which it was provided that 
slavery should be prohibited north of 36° 30' north 
latitude, in all that country which we had acquired 
from France. What was the object of the enact- 
ment of that eighth section ? Was it not to go 
back to the original policy of prescribing bounda- 
ries to the hmitation of free institutions, and of 
slave institutions, by a geographical line, in order 
to avoid all controversy in Congress upon the sub- 
ject? Hence they extended that geographical 
line through all the territory purchased from 
France, which was as far as our possessions then 
reached. It was not simply to settle the question 
on that piece of country, but it was to carry out 
a great principle, by extending that dividing lino 
as far west as our territory went, and running it 
onward on each new acquisition of territory. 
True, the express enactment of the eighth section 
of the Missouri act, now called the Missouri com- 
promise, only covered the territory acquired from 
France ; but the principles of the act, the objects 
of its adoption, the reasons in its support, required 
that it should be extended indefinitely westward, 
so far as our territory might go, whenever new 
purchases should be made. 

Thus stood the question up to 1 845, when the 
joint resolution for the annexation of Texas passed. 
There was inserted in that joint resohition a pro- 
vision, suggested in the first instance and brought 
before the House of Representatives by myseli; 
extending the Missouri compromise line indefi- 
nitely westward through the territory of Texas. 
Why did I bring forward that proposition ? Why 
did the Congress of the United States adopt it ? Not 
because it was of the least practical importance, 
so far as the question of slavery within the limits 
of Texas was concerned ; for no man ever dreamed 
that it had any practical effect there. Then why 
was it brought forward ? It was for the purpose 
of preserving the principle, in order that it might 
be extended still further westward, even to the 
Pacific ocean, whenever we should acquire the 
country that far. I will here read that clause. It 
is the third article, second section, and is in these 
words : 

"New States, of convenient size, not exceeding four in 
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number, in addition to said State of Toxai, haring suffi* 
cient population, maj hereafter, by the consent of said 
State, be formed out of the territory thereof, which shall 
be entitled to admission under the provisions of the fede- 
ral Constitution. And such States as may be formed out 
of that portion of said territory lyine south of 36 degrees 
30 minutes north latitude, commonlv known as the Mis- 
souri compromise line, shall be admitted into the Union, 
with or without slavery, as the people of each State ask-. 
inf( admission may desire. And, in such State or States 
as shall be formed out of said territory north of said Mis> 
sonri compromise line, slavery or involuntary servitude 
(except for crime) shall be prohibited. 

It will be seen that it contains a very remark- 
able provision, which is, that when States lying 
north of 36» 30' apply for admission, slavery shall 
be prohibited in their constitutions. I presume 
no one pretends that Congress could have power 
thus to fetter a State applying for admission into 
this Union ; but it was necessary to preserve the 
principle of the Missouri compromise line, in order 
that it might afterwards be extended, and it was 
supposed that while Congress had no power to 
impose any such limitation, yet, as that was a 
compact with the State of Texas, that State could 
consent for herself that, when any portion of her 
own territory, subject to her own jurisdiction and 
control, applied for admission, her constitution 
should be in a particular form ; but that provision 
would not be binding on the new State one day 
after it was admitted into the Union. The other 
provision was that such States as should lie south 
of 36" 30' should come into the Union with or 
without slavery as eacji should decide in its con- 
stitution. Then, by that act, the Missouri com- 
promise was extended indefinitely westward, so 
far as the State of Texas went, that is, to the Rio 
del Norte ; for our government at the time recog- 
nized the Rio del Norte as its boundary. We 
recognized, in many ways, and among them, by 
even paying Texas for it t«n millions of dollars, in 
order that it might be included in and form a por- 
tion of the Territory of New Mexico. 

Then, sir, in 1848 we acquired from Mexico 
die country between the Rio del Norte and the 
Pacific Ocean. Immediately after that acquisition, 
the Senate, on my own motion, voted into a bill a 
provision to extend the Missouri compromise in- 
definitely westward to the Pacific ocean, in the 
same sense and with the same understanding 
with which it was originally adopted. That pro- 
vision passed this body by a decided majority, I 
think by ten at least, and went to the House of 
Representatives, and was defeated there by north; 
em votes. 

Now, sir, let us pause and consider for a mo- 
ment. The first time that the principles of the 
Missouri compromise were ever abandoned, the 
first time they were ever rejected by Congress, 
was by the defeat of that provision in the House 
of Representatives in 1848. By whom was that 
defeat effected ? By northern votes with freesoil 
proclivities. It was the defeat of that Missouri 
compromise that reopened the slavery agitation 
with all its fury. It was the defeat of that 
Missouri compromise that created the tremendous 
struggle of 1850. It was the defeat of that Mis- 
souri compromise that created the necessity for 
making a new compromise in 1850. Had we been 
£iithful to the principles of the Missouri compro- 
mise in 1848, this question would not have 
arisen. Who was it that was &ithless ? I under- 
take to say it was the very men who now insist 



that the Missouri compromise was a solemn com 
pact and should never be violated or departed 
fi'om. Every man who is now assailing the prin- 
ciple of the bill under consideration, so far as I 
am advised, was opposed to the Missouri compro- 
mise in 1848. The very men who now arraign 
me for a departure from the Missouri compromise 
are the men who successfully violated it, repudi- 
ated it, and caused it to be superseded by the 
compromise measures of 1850. Sir, it is with 
rather bad grace that the men who proved 
faithless themselves should charge upon me and 
others, who were ever faithful, the responsibili- 
ties and consequences of their own treachery. 

Then, sir, as I before remarked, the defeat 
of the Missouri compromise in 1848 having 
created the necessity for the establishment of a 
new one in 1850, let us see what that compromise 
was. 

The leading feature of the compromise of 1850 
was congressional non-intervention as to ^avery 
in the Territories ; that the people of the Territo- 
ries, and of all the States, were to be allowed to 
do as they pleased upon the subject of slavery, 
subject only to the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

That, sir, was the leading feature of the com- 
promise measures of 1850. Those measures, 
therefore, abandoned the idea of a geographical 
line as the boundary between free States and 
slave States; abandoned it because compelled to 
do it from an inability to maintain it: and in lieu 
of that, substituted a great principle of self-gov- 
ernment which would allow the people to do as 
they thought proper. Now the question is, when 
that new compromise, restuig upon that great 
fundamental principle of freedom, was establish- 
ed, was it not an abandonment of the old one — 
the geographical Ime ? Was it not a supersedure 
of the old one within the very language of the 
substitute for the bill which is now under consid- 
eration ? I say it did supersede it, because it 
applied its provisions as well to the north as to 
the south of 36«* 30'. It established a principle 
which was equally applicable to the country north 
as well as south of the parallel of SO® aO'— a 
principle of universal application. The authors of 
this abolition manifesto attempted to refute this 
presumption, and maintamed tixat the compromise 
of 1850 did not supersede that of 1820, by quot- 
ing the proviso to the first section of the act to 
establish the Texan boundary and create the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico. That proviso was added, 
by way of amendment, on motion pf Mr. Mason, 
of Virginia. 

I repeat, that in order to rebut the presump- 
tion, as I before stated, that the Missouri oompro- 
mise was abandoned and superseded by the 
prmciples of the compromise of 1850, these 
confederates cite the following amendment, of- 
fered to the bill to establish the boundary ot 
Texas and create the Territory of New Mexico in 
1850. 

**Proeiiied, That nothinff herein contained shall be 
construed to impair or qutdify anything contained in the 
third article of the second section of the Joint resolution 
for annexing Texas to the United States, approved March 
1, 1846, either as rejrards the number of States that may 
hereafter be formed out of the States of Texas or other- 
wise." 

After quoting this proviso, they make the fol- 
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lowing statement, and attempt to gain credit for 
its truth by suppressing material facts which ap- 
pear upon the &ce of the same statute, and which, 
if produced, would conclusively disprove tlie 
iistatement : 

" It is solemnly declared in the very compromise actn, 
• that nothing; herein contained shall be conatrtted to imj^r or 
qualify the prohibition of slavery north of thirty -six de- 
grees thirty minutes ;* and yet, in the face of this decla- 
ration, that sacred prohibition is said to be overthrown. 
Can presumption further go V* 

I will now proceed to show that presumption 
could not go further than is exhibited in this de- 
claration. 

They suppress the following material facts, 
which, if produced, would have disproved their 
statement They first suppress the fact that the 
same section of the act cuts off from Texas, and 
cedes to the United States, all that part of Tex- 
as which lies north of 36° 30'. They then sup- 
press the further fact that the same section of the 
law cuts off from Texas a large tract of country 
on the west, more than three degrees of longi- 
tude, and adds it to the territory of the United 
States. They then suppress the fiirther fact that 
this territory thus cut off f)*om Texas, and to 
which the Missouri compromise line applied, 
was incorporated into the territory of New 
Mexico. And then what was done ? It was in- 
corporated into that territory with this clause : 

" That, when admitted as a State, the said ten*itory, or 
any portion of the same, shall be received into the Union 
with or without slavery, as their constitution may pro- 
scribe at the time of its adoption." 

Yes, sir, the very bill and section from which 
they quote, cuts off all that part of Texas which 
was to be free by the Missouri compromise, to- 
gether with some on the south side of the line ; 
incorporates it into the territory of New Mexico ; 
and then says that the territory, and every portion 
of the same, shall come into the Union with or 
without slavery, as it sees proper. 

What else does it do ? The sixth section of the 
same act provides that the legislative power and 
authority of this said Territory of New Mexico 
shall extend to all rightful subjects of legislation 
consistent with the Constitution of the United 
States and the provisions of the act, not except- 
ing slavery. Thus the New Mexican bill, from 
which they make that quotation, contams the 
provision that New Mexico, including that part of 
Texas which was cut off, should come intt> the 
Union with or without slavery, as it saw proper; 
and in the mean time that the territorial legisla- 
lature should have all the authority over the sub- 
ject of shivery that they had over any other sub- 
ject, restricted only by the limitation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the provisions 
of the act. Now, I ask those Senators, do not 
those provisions repeal the Missouri compromise, 
so fiyr as it applied to the country cut off from Tex- 
as ? Do they not annul it? Do they not super- 
sede it ? If they do, then the address which has 
been put forth to the world by these confederates 
is an atrocious falsehood. If they do not, then 
what do they mean when they charge me with 
havmg, in the substitute first reported from the 
committee, repealed it, with having annulled it, 
with having violated it, when I only copied those 
precise words? I copied the precise words into 
my bill, as reported tNxa the committee, which 



were contained in the New Mexico bill. They 
say my bill annuls the Missouri compromise. If 
it does, it had already been done before by the 
act of 1850 ; for these words were copied from 
the act of 1850. 

Mr. WADE. Why did you do it over again ? 

Mr, Douglas. I will come to that point pre- 
sently. I am now dealing with the truth and veraci- 
ty of a combination of men who have assembled in 
secret caucus upon the Sabbatli day to arraign my 
conduct and belie my motives. I say, therefore, that 
their manifesto is a slander either way ; for it says 
that the Missouri compromise was not superseded 
by the measures of 1850, and then it says that the 
same words in my bill do repeal and annul it 
They must be a(^udged guilty of one falsehood in 
order to sustain the other assertion. 

Now, sir, I propose to go a little further, and 
show what was the real meaning of the amend- 
ment of the senator from Virginia, out of which 
these gentlemen have manufactured so much ca- 
pital in the newspaper press, and have succeeded 
by that misrepresentation, in procuring an ex- 
pression of opinion from the State of Rhode Island 
in opposition to this bill I will state what its 
meaning is. 

Did it mean that the States north of 36^ 30' 
should have a clause in their constitutions pro- 
hibiting slavery? I have shown that it did not 
mean that, because the same act says that they 
might come in with slavery, if they saw proper. I 
say it could not mean tliat for another reason : 
The same section containing that proviso cut off 
all that part of Texas north of 36° 30', and hence 
there was nothing for it to operate upon. It did 
not, therefore, relate to the country cut off. What 
did it relate to? Why, it meant simply this: By 
the joint resolution of 1845, Texas was annexed, 
with the right to form four additional States out 
of her territory; and Buch States as were south of 
36° 30' were to come m with or without slavery, 
as they saw proper; and in such State or States 
as wore north of that line slavery should be pro- 
hibited. When we had cut off all north of 36° 30', 
and thus circumscribed the boundary and dimin- 
ished the Territory of Texas, the question arose, 
how many States will Texas be entitled to under 
this circumscribed boundary. Certainly not four, 
it will be argued. Why ? Because the original 
resolution of annexation provided that one of the 
States, if not more, should bo north of 36° 30'. It 
would leave it, then, doubtful whether Texas was 
entitled to two or three additional States under 
the circumscribed boundary. 

In order to put that matter to rest, in order to 
make a final settlement, in order to have it expli- 
citly understood what was the meaning of Con- 
gress, the senator from Virginia offered the amend- 
ment that nothing therein contained should impair 
that provision, either as to the number of States or 
otherwise, that is, that Texas should be entitled 
to the same number of States with her reduced 
boundaries as she would have been entitled to 
under her larger boundaries ; and those States 
shall come in with or without slavery, as they might 
prefer, being all south of 36° 30', and nothing to 
impair that right shall be inferred from the passage 
of the act Such, sir, was the meanmg of that 
proposition. Any other construction of it would 
stultify the very character and purpose of its 
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mover, the senator from Virginia Such, then, was 
not only the intent of the mover, but such is the 
legal eflfect of the law ; and I saj that no man, 
after reading the other sections of the bill, those to 
which I have referred, can doubt that such was 
both the intent and the legal effect of that law. 

Then I submit to the Senate if I have not con- 
victed this manifesto, issued by the abolition con- 
federates, of being a gross fj^lsification of the laws 
of the land, and by that falsiflcation that an erro- 
neous and injurious impression has been created 
upon the public mind. I am sorry to be compelled 
to indulge in language of severity ; but there is no 
other language that is adequate to express the in- 
dignation with which I see this attempt, not only 
to mislead the public, but to malign my character 
by deliberate falsification of the public statutes 
and the public records. 

In order to give greater plausibility to the falsi- 
fication of the terms of the compromise measures 
of 1850, the confederates also declare m their mani- 
festo that they (the territorial bills for the organi- 
zation of Utah and New Mexico) " applied to the 
territory acquired from Mexico, and to that only. 
They were intended as a settlement of the contro- 
versy growing out of that acquisition, and of that 
controversy only. They must stand or fall by 
their own merits." 

I submit to the Senate if there is an intelligent 
man in America who does not know that that 
declaration is falsified by the statute from which 
they quoted. They say that the provisions of 
that bill were confined to the territory acquired 
from Mexico, when the very section of the law 
from which tliey quoted that proviso did purchase 
a part of that very territory from the State of 
Texas. And the next section of the law included 
that Territory in the new Territory of Mexico. It 
took a small portion also of the old Louisiana 
purchase, and a^ded that to the Territory of New 
Mexico, and made up the rest out of the Mexican 
acquisitions. Then, sir, your statutes show, when 
applied to the map of the country, that the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico was composed of country 
acqiiired from Mexico, and also of territory ac- 
quired from Texas, and of territory acquired from 
France ; and yet in defiance of that statute, and 
in falsification of its terms, we are told, in order 
to deceive the people, that the bills were confined 
to the purchase made from Mexico alone ; and in 
order to give it greater solemnity, they repeat it 
twice, fearmg that it would not be believed the 
first time. What is more, the Territory of Utah 
was not confined to the country acquired from 
Mexico. That territory, as is well known to every 
man who understands the geography of the coun- 
try, includes a large tract of rich and fertile coun- 
try, acquired from France in 1803, and to which 
the eighth section of the Missouri act applied in 
1820. If these confederates do not know to what 
country I allude, I only reply that they should 
have known before they uttered the falsehood, and 
imputed a crime to me. 

But I will tell you to what country I allude. By 
the treaty of 1819, by which we acquired Florida 
and fixed a boundary between the United States 
and Spain, the boundary was made of the Ar- 
kansas river to its source, and then the line ran due 
north of the source of the Arkansas to the 42d par- 
allel, then along on the 42d parallel to the Pacific 



ocean. Thet line, due north from the head of the 
Arkansas, leaves the whole middle part, described 
in such glowing terms by Colonel Freemont, to 
the east of the line, and hence a part of the Loui- 
siana purchase. Yet, inasmuch as that middle 
part is drained by the waters flowing into the 
Colorado, when we formed the territorial limits 
of Utah, instead of running that air-line, we 
ran along the ridge of the mountains, and cut off 
that part from Nebraska, or from the Louisiana 
purchase, and included it within the limits of the 
territory of Utah. 

Why did we do it ? Because we sought for a na- 
tural and convenient boundary, and it was deemed 
better to take the mountains as a boundary, than by 
an air line to cut the valleys on one side of the 
mountains, and annex them to the country on the 
other side. And why did we take these natural 
boundaries, setting at defiance the old boundaries ? 
The simple reason was that so long as we acted 
upon the principle of settling the slavery question 
by a geographical line, so long we observed those 
boundaries strictly and rigidly ; but when that was 
abandoned, in consequence of the action of free- 
soilers and abolitionists — when it was superseded 
by the compromise measures of 1850, which rested 
upon a great universal principle — there was no 
necessity for keeping in view the old and unnat- 
ural boundary. For that reason, in making the 
new territories, we formed natural boundaries, ir- 
respective of the source whence our title was de- 
rived. In writing these bills I paid no attention 
to the fact whether the title was acquired from 
Louisiana, from France, or from Mexico ; for what 
difference did it make ? The principle which we 
had established in the bill would apply equally 
well to cither. 

In fixing those boundaries, I paid no attention 
to the fact whether they included old territory or 
new territory — whether the country was covered 
by the Missouri compromise or not. Why ? Be- 
cause the principles established in the bills super- 
seded the Missouri compromise. For that reason 
we disregarded the old boundaries; disregarded 
the territory to which it applied, and disregarded 
the source from whence the title was derived. I 
say, therefore, that a close examination of those 
acts clearly establishes the fact that it was the in- 
tent, as well as the legal effect of the compromise 
measures of 1850, to supersede the Missouri com- 
promise, and all geographical and territorial lines. 

Sir, in order to avoid any misconstruction, I will 
state more distinctly what my precise idea is upon 
this point So far as the Utah and New Mex 
ico bills included the territory which had been 
subject to the Missouri compromise provision, to 
that extent they absolutely annulled the Missouri 
compromise. As to the unorganized territory not 
covered by those bills, it was superseded by the 
principles of the compromise of 1850. We all 
know that the object of the compromise measureo 
of 1850 was to establish certain great principles 
which would avoid the slavery agitation in all 
time to come. Was it our object simply to pro- 
vide for a temporary evil? Was it our object to 
heal over an old sore, and leave it to break out 
again ? Was it our object to adopt a mere mise- 
rable expedient to apply to that territory, and to 
that alone, and leave ourselves entirely at sea, 
without compass, when new territory was ac^ 
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quired or new territorial organizations were to be 
made? 

Was that the object for which the eminent and 
venerable senator from Kentucky [Mr. Clay] came 
here and sacrificed even his last energies upon the 
altar of his country ? Was that the object for 
which Webster, Clay, Cass, and all the patriots of 
that day, struggled so long and so strenuously ? 
Was it merely the application of a temporary ex- 
pedient, in agreeing to stand by past and dead le- 
gislation, that the Baltimore platform pledged us to 
sustain the compromise of 1850 ? Was it the un- 
derstanding of the whig party, when they adopted 
the compromise measures of 1850 as an article of 
political faith, that they were only agreeing 
to that which was past, and had no reference to 
the future? If that was their meaning; if that 
was their object, they palmed off an atrocious 
fraud upon the American people. Was it the 
meaning of the democratic party when we 
pledged ourselves to stand by the compromise of 
18S0, that we spoke only of the past, and had no 
reference to the future ? If so, it was a gross de- 
ception. When we pledged our President to stand 
by the compromise measures, did we not under- 
stand that we pledged him as to his future action? 
Was it as to his past conduct ? If it had been in 
relation to past conduct only, the pledge would 
have been untrue as to a very large portion of the 
democratic! party. Men went into that conven- 
tion who had been opposed to the compromise 
measures — men who abhorred those measures 
when they were pending^ — men who never would 
have voted aflBrmatively on them. But, inasmuch 
as those measures had been passed and the 
country had acquiesced in them, and it was impor- 
tant to preserve the principle in order to avoid agi- , 
tation in the fuftire, these men said, we waive 
our past objections, and we will stand by you and 
with you in carrying out these principles in the 
future. 

Such I understand to be the meaning of the two 
great parties in Baltimore. Such I understand to 
have been the effect of their pledges. If they did 
not mean this, they meant merely to adopt resolu- 
tions, which were never to be carried out, and 
which were designed to mislead and deceive the 
people for the mere purpose of carrying an elec- 
tion. 

I hold, then, that, as to the territory covered by 
the Utah and Xew Mexico bills, there was an ex- 
press annulment of the Missouri compromise; 
•and as to all the other unorganized territories, it 
was superseded by the principles of that legisla- 
tion, and we are bound to apply those principles 
to the organization of all new territories, to all 
whic'a we now own, or which we may hereafter 
acquire. If this construction be given, it makes 
that compromise a final adjustment. No other 
construction can possibly impart finality to it. By 
any other construction, the question is to be re- 
opened the moment you ratify a new treaty ac- 
quiring an inch of country from Mexico. By any 
other construction you re-open the issue every 
time you make a new territorial government 
But, sir, if you treat the compromise measures of 
1850 in the light of great principles, sufficient to 
remedy temporary evils, at the same time that 
they prescribe rules of action applicable every- 
where in all time to come, then you avoid the 



agitation for ever, if you observe good faith to tho 
provisions of these enactments, and the prmciples 
estaWished by them. 

Mr. President, I repeat that, so far as the ques- 
tion of slavery is concerned, there is nothing in 
the bill under consideration which does not carry 
out the principle of the compromise measures of 
1850, by leaving the people to do as they please, 
subject only to the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States. If that principle is wrong, 
the bill is wrong. If that principle is right, the bill 
is right. It is unnecessary to quibble about phra- 
seology or words ; it is not the mere words, tho 
mere phraseology, that our constituents wish to 
judge by. They wish to know the legal effect of 
our legislation. 

The legal effect of this bill, if it be passed as re- 
ported by the Committee on Territories, is neither 
to legislate slavery into these territories nor out 
of them, but to leave the people to do as they 
please, under the provisions and subject to the 
limitations of the Constitution of the United States. 
Why should not this principle prevail? Why 
should any man, north or south, object to it ? I 
will especially address the argument to my own 
section of country, and ask why should any 
northern man object to this principle ? If you wiU 
review the history of the slavery question in the 
United States, you will see that all the great re- 
sults in behalf of free institutions which have 
been worked out, have been accomplished by the 
operation of this principle, and by it alone. 

When these States were colonies of Great 
Britain, every one of them was a slaveholding 
province. When the Constitution of the United 
States was formed, twelve out of the thirteen were 
slave-holding States. Since that time six of those 
States have become free. How has this been 
effected. Was it by virtue of abolition agitation 
in Congress ? Was it in obedience to the dic- 
tates of the federal government ? Not at all ; but 
they have become free States under the silent but 
sure and irresistible working of that great princi- 
ple of self-government which teaches every people 
to do that which the interests of themselves and 
their posterity morally and peculiarly may re- 
quire. 

Under the operation of this principle, New 
Hampshire became free, while South Carolina 
continued to hold slaves ; Connecticut abolished 
slavery, while Georgia held on to it; Rhode 
Island abandoned the institution, while Maryland 
preserved it ; New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania-abolished slavery, while Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Kentucky retained it Did they do 
it at your bidding ? Did they do it at the dicta- 
tion of the federal government ? Did they do it 
in obedience to any of your Wilmot provisos or 
ordinances of '87 ? Not at all: they did it by 
virtue of their rights as ft-eemen under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, to establish and abol- 
ish such institutions as they thought their own 
good required. 

Let me ask you, where have you succeeded in 
excluding slavery by an act of Congress from one 
inch of the American soil ? You may tell me 
that you did it in the Northwest Territory by the 
ordinance of 1 7 87 . I will show you by the history 
of the country that you did not accomplish any 
such thing. You prohibited slavery there bylaw, 
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but yon did not exclude it in fact Illinois was a 
part of the northwest territory. With the ex- 
ception of a few French and white settlements, it 
was a vast wilderness, filled with hostile savages, 
when the ordinance of 11 SI was adopted. Yet, 
sir, when Illinois was organized with a territorial 
government, it established and protected slavery, 
and maintained it in spite of your ordinance and 
in defiance of its express prohibition. It is a cu- 
rious fact, that, so long as Congress said the ter- 
ritory of Illinois should not have slavery, she act- 
ually had it ; and on the very day when you with- 
drew your Congressional prohibition the people of 
Illinois, of their own firee will and accord; pro- 
vided for a system of emancipation. 

Thus you did not succeed in Illinois Territory 
with your ordinance or your Wilmot Proviso, be- 
cause the people there regarded it as an invasion 
of tiieir rights; they regarded it as an usurpation 
on the part of the federal government. They re- 
garded it as violative of the great principles of 
self-government, and they determmed that they 
would never submit even to have freedom so long 
as you forced it upon them. 

Nor must it be said that slavery was abolished 
in the constitution of Illinois in order to be ad- 
mitted into the Union as a State, in compliance 
with the ordinance of 11 SI ; for they did no such 
thing. In the constitution with which the people 
of Illinois were admitted into the Union, they ab- 
solutely violated, disregarded, and repudiated 
your ordinance. The ordinance said that slavery 
should bo forever prohibited in that country. The 
constitution with which you received them into 
the Union as a State provided that all slaves then 
in the State should remain slaves for life, and that 
all persons bom of sla.ve parents, afler a certain 
day, should be free at a certain age, and that all 
persons bom in the State alter a certain other day 
should be free from the time of their birth. Thus 
their State constitution, as well as their territorial 
legislation, repudiated your ordinance. Illinois, 
therefore, is a case in point to prove that when- 
ever you have attempted to dictate institutions to 
any part of the United States, you have fiwled. 
The same is true, though not to the same extent, 
with reference to the Territory of Indiana, where 
there were many slaves during the time of its 
territorial existence, and I believe also there were 
a few in the Territory of Ohio. 

But, sir, these abolitign confederates, in then* 
manifesto, have also referred to the wonderful re- 
sults of their policy in the State of Iowa and the 
Territory of Minnesota. Here, again, they happen 
to be in fault as to the laws of the land. The act 
to organize the Territory of Iowa did not prohibit 
slavery, but the people of Iowa were allowed to 
do as they pleased under the territorial govem- 
ment; for the sixth section of that act provided 
that the legislative authority should extend to all 
rightful subjects of legislation except as to the dis- 
position of the public lands, and taxes in certain 
cases, but not excepting slavery. It qiay, how- 
ever, be said by some that slavery was prohibited 
in Iowa by virtue of that clause in the Iowa act 
wliich declared the laws of Wisconsin to be in 
. force therein, inasmuch as the ordinance of 178*7 
. was one of the laws of Wisconsm. I^ however, 
. they say this, they defeat their object, because 
the very clause which transfers the laws of Wis- 



consin to Iowa, and makes them of force therein, 
also provides that those laws are subject to be 
altered, modified, or repealed by the territorial 
legislature of Iowa. Iowa, therefore, was left to 
do as she pleased. Iowa, when she came to form 
a constitution and State government, preparatory 
to admission into the Union, considered the sub- 
ject of f^ee and slave institutions calmly, dispas- 
sionately, without any restramt or dictation, and 
determined that it would be to the interest of her 
people in their climate, and with their productions, 
to prohibit slavery ; and hence Iowa became a free 
State by virtue of this great principle of allowing 
the people to do as they please, and not in obedi- 
ence to any federal command. 

The abolitionists are also in the habit of refer- 
ring to Oregon as another instance of the triumph 
of their aboUtion policy. There again they have 
overlooked or misrepresented the history of the 
country. Sir, it is well known, or if it is not, it 
ought to be, that for about twelve years you forgot 
to give Oregon any govemment or any protec- 
tion ; and during that period the inhabitants of 
that country established a govemment of their 
own, and, by virtue of their own laws, passed by 
their own representatives before you extended 
your jurisdiction over them, prohibited slavery by 
a unanimous vote. Slavery was prohibited there 
by the action of the people themselres, and not by 
virtue of any legislation of Congress. 

It is trae that, in the midst of the tornado which 
swept over the country in 1B48, 1849, and 1850, a 
provision was forced into the Oregon bill prohibit- 
ing slavery in that territory ; but that only goes 
to show that the object of those who pressed it 
was not so much to establish fi^e institutions as to 
gain a political advantage by giving an ascendancy 
to their peculiar doctrines in the laws of the land ; 
for slavery having been already prohibited there, 
and no man proposing to establish it, what was 
the necessity for insulting the people of Oregon by 
saying in your law that they should not do that 
which they had unanimously said they did not 
wish to do ? That was the only effect of your le- 
gislation so for as the Territory of Oregon was con- 
cemed. 

How was it in regard to California ? Every one 
of these abolition confederates, who have thus 
arraigned me and the Committee on Territories 
before the country, and have misrepresented our 
position, predicted that unless Congress interposed 
by law, and prohibited slavery in California^ it 
would inevitably become a slave-holding State. 
Congrete did not interfere ; Congress did not pro- 
hibit slavery. There was no enactment upon the 
subject ; but the people formed a State constitu- 
tion, and therein prohibited slavery. 

Mr. WELLER. The vote was unanimous in 
the convention of Calilbmia for prohibition. 

Mr. Douglas. So it was in regard to Utah 
and New Mexico. In 1850, we who resisted any 
attempt to force institutions upon the people of 
those territories mconsisteut with their wishes 
and their right to decide for themselves, were 
denounced as slavery propagandists. Every one 
of us who was in favor of the compromise 
measures of 1850 was arraigned for having advo- 
cated a principle purposing to introduce slavery 
into those territories, and the people were told, 
and made to believe, that, unless weprdiibitedit 
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by act of CongreBS^ slavery would necessarily and 
inevitably be introduced into these territories. 

Well, sir, we did establish the territorial gov- 
ernments of Utah and New Mexico without any 
prohibition. We gave to these abolitionists a full 
opportunity of proving whether their predictions 
would prove true or falseu Tears have rolled 
round, and tiie result is before us. The people 
there have not passed any law recognising, or 
establishing, or iutroduomg, or protecting slavery 
in the territories 

I know of but one territory of the United States 
where slavery does exist, and that one is where 
you have prohibited it by law ; and it is this very 
Nebraska country. In defiance of the eighth 
section of the act of 1820, in defiance of congres- 
sional dictation, there have been, not many, but a 
few slaves introduced. I heard a minister of the 
Qospel the other day conversing with a member 
of Uie Committee on Territories upon this sub- 
ject The preacher was from the country, and a 
member put this question to him : " Have you any 
negroes out there ?" He said there were a few 
held by the Indians. I asked him if there were 
not some held by white men 7 He said there 
were a few under peculiar circumstances^ and he 
gave an instance. An abolition missionary, a 
very good man, had gone there from Boston, and 
he took his wife with him. 

He got out into the country but could not get 
any help ; hence he, being a kmd-hearted man, 
went down to Missouri and gave $1,000 for a ne- 
gro, and took him up there as " help." [Laughter]. 
So, under peculiar circumstances, when these 
Ireesoil and abolition preachers and missionaries 
go into the country, they can buy a negro for their 
own use, but they do not like to allow any one 
else to do the same thing. [Renewed laughter.] 
I suppose the feuct of the matter is simply this : 
there the people can get no servants — no "help," 
as they are called in the section of country where 
I was born — and from the necessity of the case, 
they must do the best they can, and for this reason 
a few slaves have been taken there. I have no 
doubt that whether you organize the territory of 
Nebraska or not, this will contmuo for some httle 
time to come. It certainly does exist,, and it will 
increase as long as the Missouri compromise ap- 
plies to the territory ; and I suppose it will continue 
for a little while during their territorial condition, 
whether a prohibition is imposed or not. But 
when settlers rush in — when labor becomes plenty, 
and therefore cheap, in that climate, with its pro- 
ductions — ^it is worse than folly to think of its being 
a slaveholding country. I do not believe there is 
a man in Congress who thinks it could be perma- 
nently a slaveholding country. I have no idea 
that it could. All I have to say on that subject 
is, that, when you create them into a territory, you 
thereby acknowledge that they ought to be consid- 
ered a distinct political organization. And when 
you give them in addition a legislature, you there- 
by confess that they are competent to exercise 
the powers of legislation. If they wish slavery, 
they have a right to it. If they do not want it, 
they will not have it, and you should not attempt 
to force it upon them. 

I do not like, I never did like, the system of 
leg^islation on our part, by which a geographical 
line, in violation of the laws of nature, and cU- 



mate, and soil, and of the laws of God, should be 
run to establish institutions for a people contrary 
to their wishes ; yet, out of a regard for the peace 
and quiet of the country, out of respect for past 
pledges, and out of a desire to adhere faithfully 
to all compromises, I sustamed the Missouri com- 
promise so long as it was in force, and advocated 
its extension to the Pacific ocean. Now, when 
that has been abandoned, when it has been super- 
seded, when a great principle of self-government 
has been substituted for it, I choose to cling to 
that principle, and abide in good fiiitli, not only 
by the letter, but by the spirit of the last com- 
promise. 

Sir, I do not recognise the right of the aboli- 
tionists of this country to arraign me for being 
false to secred pledges, as they have done m their 
proclamations. Let them show when and where 
I have ever proposed to violate a compact. I 
have proved that I stood by the compact of 1820 
and 1845, and proposed its continuance and ob- 
servance hi 1848. I have proved that the free- 
soilers and abolitionists wer6 the guilty parties 
who violated that compromise then. I should 
like to compare notes with these abolition confed- 
erates about adherence to compromises. When 
did they stand by or approve of any one that was 
ever made ? 

Did not every abolitionist and freesoiler in 
America denounce tlie Missouri compromise in 
1820 ? Did they not for years hunt down raven- 
ously, for his blood, every man who assisted in 
making that compromise? Did they not in 1845, 
when Texas was annexed, denounce all of us 
who went for the annexation of Texas, and for the 
continuation of the Missouri compromise line 
through it? Did they not, m 1848, denounce me 
as a slavery propagandist for standing by the prin- 
ciples of the Missouri compromise, and proposing 
to continue it to the Pacific ocean ? Did they not 
themselves violate and repudiate it then? Is not 
the charge of bad faith true as to every abolition- 
ist in America, instead of bemg true as to me and 
the conmiittee, and those who advocate this bill ? 

They talk about the bill bemg a violation of the 
compromise measures of 1850. Who can show 
me a man in either house of Congress who was 
in favor of those compromise measures in 1850, and 
who is not now in favor of leaving the people of 
Nebraska and Kansas to do as they please upon 
the subject of slavery, according to the principle 
of my bill ? Is there one ? K so, I have not 
heard of him. This tornado has been raised by 
abolitionists, and abolitionists alone. They have 
made an impression upon the public mind, in the 
way in which I have mentioned, by a falsification 
of the law and the facts ; and this whole organiza- 
tion against the compromise measures of 1850 is 
an abolition movement. I presume they had some 
hope of getting a few tender-footed democrats 
into their plot ; and, acting on what they supposed 
they might do, they sent forth publicly to the 
world the falsehood that their address was signed 
by the senators and a majority of the representa- 
tives from the State of Ohio ; but when we come 
to examine signatures, we find no ono whig there, 
no one democrat there; none but pure, unmiti- 
gated, unadulterated abolitionists. 

Much eflFect, I know, has been produced by this 
circular, coming as it does with the imposing title 
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of a representation of a majority of the Ohio 
delegation. What was the reason for its efifect ? 
Because the manner in which it was sent forth 
implied that all the whig members for that State 
had joined in it ; that part of the democrats had 
signed it ; and then that the two abolitionists had 
signed it, and that made a majority of the delega- 
tion. By this means it frightened the whig party 
and the democracy in the State of Ohio, because 
they supposed their own representatives and 
firiends had gone into this negro movement, when 
the fact turns out to be that it was not signed by 
a single whig or democratic member from Ohio. 

Now, I ask the friends and the opponents of 
this measure to look at it as it is. Is not the 
question involved the simple one, whether the 
people of the Territories shall be allowed to do as 
they please upon the question of slavery, subject 
only to the limitations of the Constitution ? That 
is tSl the bill provides ; and it does so in clear, 
explicit, and unequivocal terms. I know there 
are some men, wliijjs and democrats, who, not 
willing to repudiate the Baltimore platform of 
their own party, would be willing to vote for this 
principle, provided they could do so in such equi- 
vocal terms that they could deny that it means 
what it was intended to mean in certain localities. 
I do not wish to deal in any equivocal language. 
If the principle is right, let it be avowed and 
maintained. If it is wrong, let it be repudiated. 
Let all tliis quibbling about the Missouri com- 
promise, about the territory acquired from France, 
about the act of 1820, be cast behind you; for 
the simple question is, will you allow the people 
to legislate for themselves upon the subject of 
slavery ? Why should you not ? 

When you propose to give them a Territorial 
Government, do you not acknowledge that they 
ought to bo erected into a political organization ; 
and when you give them a legislature, do you not 
acknowledge that they are capable of self-gov- 
ernment ? Having made that acknowledgement, 
why should you not allow them* to exercise the 
rights of legislation? Oh, these abolitionists 
say they are entirely willing to concede all this, 
with one exception. They say they are willing 
,to trust the Territorial legislature, under the limi- 
tations of the Constitution, to legislate upon the 
rights of inheritance, to legislate in regard to reli- 
gion, education, and morals, to legislate in regard 
to the relations of husband and wife, of parent 
and child, of guardian and ward, upon everything 
pertaining to the dearest rights and interests of 
white men, but they are not willing to trust them 
to legislate in regard to a few miserable negroes. 



That is their single exception. They acknowledge 
that the people of the territories are capable of de- 
ciding for themselves concerning white men, but 
not in relation to negroes. The real gist of the 
matter is this : Does it require any higher degree 
of civilization, and intelligence, and learning, and 
sagacity, to legislate for negroes than for white 
men 7 If it does, we ought to adopt the abolition 
doctrine, and go with them against this bill. If 
it does not — if we are willing to trust the people 
with the great, sacred, fundamental right of pre- 
scribing their own institutions, consistent with the 
Constitution of the country — we must vote for 
this bill. That is the only question involved in the 
bill. I hope I have been able to strip it of all the 
misrepresentation, to wipe away all of that mist 
and obscurity with which it has been sun'ounded 
by this abolition address. 

I have now said all I have to say upon the 
present occasion. For all, except the first ten 
minutes of these remarks, the abolition confed- 
erates are responsible. My object, in the first 
place, was only to explain the provisions of the 
bill, so that they might be distinctly understood. 
I was willing to allow its assailants to attack it 
as much as they pleased, reserving to myself the 
right, when the time should approach for taking 
the vote, to answer in a concluding speech all the 
arguments which might be used against it I 
still reserve— what I believe common courtesy 
and parliamentary usage awards to the chairman 
of a committee and the author of a bill — the right 
of summing up after all shall have been said 
which has to be said against this measure. 

I hope the compact which was made on last 
Tuesday, at the suggestion of these abolitionist^ 
when the bill was proposed to be taken up, will 
be observed. It was that the bill, when taken up 
to-day, should continue to be considered fi'om day 
to day until finally disposed of. I hope they wiU 
not repudiate and violate that compact, as they 
have the Missouii compromise and all others 
which have been entered into. I hope, therefore, 
that we may press the bill to a vote ; but not by 
depriving persons of an opportunity of speaking. 

I am in favor of giving every enemy of the bUl 
the most ample time. Let us hear them all pa- 
tiently, and then take the vote and pass the bill. 
We who are in favor of it know that the princi- 
ple on which it is based is right. Why, then, 
should we gratify the abolition party in their effort 
to get up another political tornado of fanaticism, 
and put the country again in peril, merely for tne 
purpose of electing a few agitators to the Con- 
gress of the United States? 
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The bill for the organization of the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas 
being under consideration — 

Mr. CHASE submitted the following amendment : 

strike out from section 14 the words " was superseded by the principles of the legislation of 1850, 
commonly called the compromise measures, and ;" so that the clause will read: 

" That the Constitution, and all laws of the United States which are not locally inapplicable, shall 
have the same force and effect within the said Territory of Nebraska as elsewhere within the United 
States, except the eighth section of the act preparatory to the admission of Missouri into the Union, 
approved March 6, 1820, which is hereby declared inoperative." 

the domestic institations of one portion of the Confederacy, 
and involving the constitutional rights of the States. 
But, notwithstanding differences of opinion and senti* 
ment, which then existed in relation to details and speci« 
fie provisions, the acquiescence of distinguished citizens, 
whose devotion to the Union can never be doubted bad 
given renewed vi^or to our institutions, and restored a 
sense of repose and security to the public mind through- 
out the Confederacy. That this repose is to suffer no 
shock during my official term, if I have power to avert it, 
those who placed me here may be assured." 

The agreement of the two old political parties, 
thus referred to by the Chief Magistrate of the 
country was complete, and a large majority of Uio 
American people seemed to acquiesce in the legis- 
lation of which he spoke. 

A few of us, indeed, doubted the accuracy of 
these statements, and the permanency of this re- 
pose. We never believed that the acts of 1850 
would prove to be a permanent adjustment of the 
slavery question. We believed no permanent 
adjustment of that question possible except by a 
return to that original policy of the fathers of the 
Republic, by which slavery was restricted within 
State hmits, and freedom, without exception or 
limitation, was intended to be secured to every 
person outside of State Umits and under the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the General Government. 

But, sir, we only represented a small, though 
vigorous and growing party in the country. Our 
number was small in Congress. By some we 
were regarded as visionaries — by some as faction- 
ists ; while almost all agreed in pronouncing us 
mistaken. 

And so, sir, the country was at peace. As the 
eye swept the entire circumference of the horizon 
and upward to mid-heaven not a cloud appeared ; 
to common observation there was no mist or stain 
upon the clearness of the sky. 

But suddenly all is changed ; rattling thunder 
breaks from the cloudless firmament The storm 
bursts forth. in fury. "Warring winds rush into 
conflict. 



Mr. CHASE said: 

Mr. President, I had occasion, a few days ago, 
to expose the utter groundlessness of the personal 
charges made by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Douglas] against myself and the other signers of 
the Independent Democratic appeal. I now move 
to strike from this bill a statement which I will 
to-day demonstrate to be without any foundation 
in fact or history. I intend afterwards to move 
to strike out the whole clause annulling the Mis- 
souri prohibition. 

I enter into this debate, Mr. President, in no 
spirit of personal unkiudness. The issue is too 
grave and too momentous for the indulgence of 
such feelings. I see the groat question before me^ 
and that question only. 

Sir, these crowded galleries, these thronged lob- 
bies, this full attendance of the Senate, prove tlie 
deep, transcendent interest of the theme. 

A few days only have elapsed since the Con- 
gress of the United States assembled in this Capi- 
tol Then no agitation seemed to disturb tlae , 
political elements. Two of the great political par- ! 
ties of the country, in their national conventional 
had announced that slavery agitation was at an 
end, and that henceforth that subject was not La 
be discussed in Congress or out of Congress. The 
President, in his annual message, had referred to 
this state of opinion, and had declared his fixed 
purpose to maintain, as far as any responsibility 
attached to him, the quiet of the country. Let 
me read a brief extract from that message ; 

" It is no part of my purpose to give prominence to any 
•ubject which may properly bo regarded as set at rest !i r 
the deliberate judgment of the people. But while t]fe 
present is bright with promise, and the future full of de- 
mand and inducement lor the exercise of active intelli- 1 
gence, the past can never be without useful lessons of 
admonition and instruction. If its dangers serve not as 
beacons, they will evidently fail to fulfil the object of a 
wise design. When the grave shall have closed over all 
who are now endeavoring to meet the obligations af 
dutv, the year 1850 will be recurred to as a period filled 
with anxious apprehension. A successful war had juit i 



terminated. 
of tenritory. 



Peace brought with it a vast augmentation 
Disturbing questions arose, bearing upon 



" Eums, Notusqae munt, croberque procollis, 
Africus." 
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Yes, sir, ^^creber proceUis Africus^^ — ^the south 
wind thick with storm. And now we find our- 
selves in the midst of an agitation, tlie end and 
issue of which no man can foresee. 

Now, sir, who is responsible for this renewal 
of strife and controversy ? Not we, for we have 
introduced no question of territorial slavery into 
Congress — not we, who are denounced as agitators 
and factionists. No, sir: the quietists and the 
finalists have become agitators ; they who told us 
that all agitation was quieted, and that the resolu- 
tions of the political conventions put a final period 
to the discussion of slavery. 

This will not escape the observation of the 
country. It is Slavery that renews the strife. It 
is Slavery that again wants room. It is Slavery 
with its insatiate demand for more slave territory 
aiid more slave States. 

And what does Slavery ask for now ? Why, sir, 
it demands that a time-honored and sacred com- 
pact shall be rescinded — a compact which has en- 
dured through a whole generation — a compact 
which has been universally regarded as inviolable. 
North and South — a compact, the constitutionality 
of which few have doubted, and by which all 
have consented to abide. 

It will not answer to violate such a compact 
without a pretext. Some plausible ground must 
be discovered or invented for such an act ; and 
such a ground is supposed to be found in the doc- 
trine which was advanced the other day by tlie 
Senator from Illinois that the compromise acts of 
1850 "superseded" the prohibition of slavery 
north of 36® 30', in the act preparatory for the 
admission of Mi-ssourL Ay, sir, "superseded" is 
the phrase — " superseded by the principles of the 
legislation of 1850, commonly called the compro- 
mise measures." 

It is against this statement, untrue in fact, and 
without foundation in history, tliat the amend- 
ment which I have proposed is directed. 

Sir, thisisa novel idea. At the time when these 
measures were before Congress in 1850, when the 
questions involved in them were discussed from 
day to day, from week to week, and from montli 
to month, in this Senate Chamber, who ever heard 
that the Missouri prohibition was to be super- 
seded? What man, at what time, in what speech, 
ever suggested the idea that the acts of that year 
were to afiect tlie Missouri compromise? The 
Senator from lUinois the other day invoked the 
authority of Henry Clay — that departed states- 
man, in respect to whom, whatever may be the 
difierences of political opinion, none question that, 
among the great men of this country, he stood 
proudly eminent. Did he in the report made by 
hun as chairman of the Committee of Thirteen, or 
in any speech in support of the compromise acts, 
or in any conversation in the committee, or out of 
the committee, ever even hint at this doctrine of 
supersedure ? Did any supporter, or any opponent 
of the compromise acts, ever vindicate or condemn 
them upon the ground that the Missouri prohibition 
would be affected by them ? Well, sir, the compro- 
mise acts were passed. They were denounced 
North, and they were denounced South. Did any 
defender of them at the South ever justify his sup- 
port of them upon the ground that the South had 
obtained through them the repeal of the Missouri 
prohibition? Did any objector to them at the 



North ever even suggest as a. ground of condem- 
nation that that prohibition was swept away by 
them ? No, sir I No man. North or South, during 
the whole of the discussion of those acts here, or 
in that other discussion which followed their en- 
actment throughout the country, ever intimated 
any such opinion. 

Now, sir, let us come to the last session of Con 
gress. A Nebraska bill passed the House and 
came to the Senate, and was reported from the 
Committee on Territories by the Senator from 
Illinois, as its chairman. Was there any provis- 
ion in it which even squinted towards this notion 
of repeal by supersedure? Why, sir, southern 
gentlemen opposed it upon the very ground that 
it left the Territory under the operation of the 
Missouri prohibition. The Senator from Illinois 
made a speech in defense of it. Did he hivoke 
southern support upon the ground that it super- 
seded the Missouri prohibition ? Not at all. Was 
it op[>osed or vindicated by anybody on any such 
ground ? Every Senator knows the contrary. Tlie 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Atchison,] now the 
President of this body, made a speech upon the 
bill, in which he distmctly declared that the Mis- 
souri prohibition was not repealed, and could not 
be repealed. 

I will send tliis speech to the Secretary, and 
ask him to read the paragraphs marked. 

The Secretary read as follows 

*' I will now state to the Senate the views which in- 
duced me to oppose this proposition in the early part of 
the session. 

" I had two objections to it. One was that the Indian 
title in that Territory had not been extinguished, or, at 
least, a very small portion of it had been. Another wu3 
the Missouri compromise, or, as it is commonly called, the 
slayery restriction. It was my opinion at that time — and 
I am not now verv clear on that subject — ^that the law of 
Congresa, when the State of Missouri was admitted into 
the Union excluding slavery from the Territory of Louisi- 
ana north of 36** 80', would be enforced in that Territory 
unless it was b-pecialiy rescinded ; and, whether that law 
was in accordance with the Constitution of the United 
States or not, it would do its work, and that work would 
be to preclude slaveholders from going into that Terri- 
tory. But when I camo to look into that question, I found 
that there was no prospect, no hope, of a repeal of the 
MissouH compromise, excluding slavery from that Terri- 
tory. Now, sir, I am free to admit, that at this moment, 
at this hour, and for all time to come, I should oppose the 
organization or the settlement of that Territory unless 
my constituents, and the constituents of the whole South 
— of the slave States of the Union, could go into it upon 
the same footing, with equal rights and equal privileges, 
carrying that species of property with them as other 
people of this Union. Yes, sir, I acknowledge that that 
would have governed me, but I have no hope that the 
restriction win ever be repealed. 

** I have always been of opinion that the first great error 
committed in thepoliticalhistory of this country was the 
ordinance of 1787, rendering the Northwest Territory 
free territory. The next great error was the Missouri 
compromise. But they are both irremediable. There is 
no remedy for them. We must submit to them. I am 
prepared to do it. It is evident that the Missouri com- 
promise cannot be repealed. So far as that question iti 
concerned, "we might as well agree to tho admission of 
this Territory now as next year, or firo or ten years 
hence." — Congressioiud Globe, Second Session 924 Cong., voL 
26, page 1113. 

That, sir, is the speech of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Atchison,] whose authority, I think, 
must go for something upon this question. What 
does he say ? " When I came to look into that 
question" — of the possible repeal of the Missouri 
prohibition — that was the question he was looking 
into-— "I found that there was no prospect, no 
hope, of a repeal of the Missouri compromise ex- 
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chiding Slavery from that Territory." And yet, 
fir, at that very mom ant, according to this new 
doctrine of the Senator from Illinois, it had been 
repealed three years 1 

Well, the Senator fi-om Missouri said further^ 
tkat if he thought it possible to oppose this re- 
ibiction snocessfUlly, he never would consent to 
the organization of the Territory until it was re- 
scinded. Cut, said he, "I acknowledge that I have 
BO hope that the restriction will ever be repealed." 
Then lie made some complaint, as other southern 
gentlemen have frequently done, of the ordinance 
of 1787, and the Missouri prohibition; but went 
on to say, " they are both irremediable ; there is no 
remedy for them ; we mast submit to them ; I am 
prepared to do it ; it is evident that the Missouri 
OMcipromise cannot be repealed." 

Now, sir, when was this said? It was on the 
noming of the 4th March, just before the close 
of the last session, when that Nebraska bill, re- 
ported by the Senator from Illinois, which pro- 
poeed no repeal, and suggested no supersedure, 
was under discussion. I tlunk, sir, that all this 
ahows pretty clearly that up to the very close of 
the last session of Congress, nobody had ever 
tliought of a repeal by supersedure. Then what 
took place at the commencement of the present 
session? The Senator from Iowa, early in De- 
cember, introduced a bill for the organization of 
the Territory of Nebraska. I believe it was the 
flame bill which was under discussion here at the 
last session, line for line, and word for word. If 
I am wrong, the Senator will correct me. 

Did the Senator from Iowa, then entertain the 
idea that the Missouri prohibition had been super- 
seded ? No, sir; neitlier he nor any other man 
here, so far as could be judged from any discus- 
sion, or statement, or remark, had received this 
.notion. 

Well, on the 4th day of January, the Com- 
mittee on Territories, through their chairman, the 
Senator from Illinois, made a report on the terri- 
torial organization of Nebraska ; and that report 
was accompanied by a bill. Now, sir, on that 4th 
day of January, just thirty days ago^ did the Com- 
mittee on Territories entertain the opinion that 
tiie compromise acts of 1850 superseded the Mis- 
souri prohibition ? If they did, they were very 
careful to keep it to themselves. We will judge the 
committee by their own report What do they 
say ic that ? In the first place, they describe the 
chanwter -of tlie controversy in respect to the Ter- 
ritories acquired from Mexica They say that 
some believed that a Mexican law prohibiting sla- 
very was in force there, while others claimed that 
the Mexican law became inoperative at the mo- 
ment of acquisition, and that slaveholders could 
take their slaves into the territory, and hold them 
there under tlie provisions of the Constitution. 
Tiio territorial compromise acts, as the committee 
tell us, steered clear of these question. They sim- 
ply provided that the States organized out of these 
Territories might come in with or without slavery, 
as they should electa but did not affect the question 
whether slaves could or could not be introduced 
before the organization of State governments. 
That question was left entirely to judicial deci- 
sion. 

Well, sir, what did the committee propose to 
do with the Nebraska Temtory 7 In respect to 
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that, as m respect to the Mexican Territory, dif- 
ferences of opinion exist in relatioa to the intro- 
duction of slaves. There are southern gentlemen 
who contend that notwithstanding the Missouri 
prohibition, they can take their slaves uito ths 
Territory covered by it, and hold them there by 
virtue of the Constitution. On the other liand, 
the great majority of the American people, North 
and South, believe the Missouri prohibition to be 
constitutional and effectual Now what did the 
committee propose 7 Did they propose to repefll 
the prohibition ? Did they suggest that it had 
been superseded? Did they advance any idea 
of that kind ? No, sir. This is their language : 
"Under this section, as in the case of the Mexican law 
in New Mexico and Utah, it is a disputed point whetiier 
slaveiy is prohibited in the Nebraska country bj valid 
enactment. The decision of this question inyolves tlM 
constitutional power of Congress to pass laws prescrib- 
ing and regulating the domestic institutions of the va- 
rious Territories of the Union. In the opinion of Uioie 
eminent statesmen who hold that Congress is invested 
with no riffhtful authoritj to legislate upon the subject 
of slavery In the Territories, the eif hth liection of the 
act preparatorj to the admission of Missouri is null and 
void, wnile the prevailing sentiment in a large portion of 
the Union sustaind the doctrine that the Constitution of 
the United States secures to every citizen an inalienable 
right to move into any of the Territories with his pro- 
perty of whatever kind and description, and to hold and 
enjoy the same under the sanction of law. Tour com- 
mittee do not feel themselves called upon to enter intq 
the discussion of these controverted questions. They 
involve the same grave issues which produced the agita- 
tion, the sectional strife, and the fearful struggM of 
1860." 

This language will bear repetition: 

" Your committee do not feel themselves called upont« 

enter into the discussion of these controverted questions. 

They involve the same grave issues which produced the 

agitation, the sectional strife, and the fearful struggle of 

And they go on to say : 

** Congress deemed it wise and prudent to refrain fhMa 
deciding the matters in controversy then, either by afflrm* 
ing or repealing the Mexican laws, or by an act declara- 
tory of the true intent of the Constitution and the extent 
of the protection afforded by it to slave property in the 
Territories ; so your committee are not prepared now to 
recommend a departure from the course pursued on that 
memorable occasion, either bv affirming or repealing the 
eighth section of the Missoun act, or by any act dechus 
atory ol the meaning of the Constitution in respect to 
Uie legal points in dispute." 

Mr. President, here are very remarkable fiMsbk 
The Committee on Territories declared that it was 
not wise, that it was not prudent, that it was not 
right to renew the old controversy, and to rouse* 
agitation. They declared that they would abstaizii 
from any recommendation of a repeal of the pro- 
hibition, or of any provision dedaratory of the- * 
construction of the Constitution in respect to the- 
1^^ points in dispute. 

Mr. President, I am not one of those who sup- 
pose that the question between Mexican law and 
the slave-holding claims was avoided in the Utah 
and New Mexico act ; nor do I think that the in- 
troduction into the Nebraska bill of the provisions • 
of those acts in respect to slavery would leave tb« 
question between the Missouri iHX)hibition and the 
same slaveholding daim entirely unaffected. I am 
of a very different opinion. But lam dealing now 
with the report of the Senator fix)m Dlinois, as. 
chairmui of the committee, and I show, beyond 
all controversy, that that report gave no counter 
nance whatever to the doctrine of repeal by so^ 
persedure. 
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Wellf sir, the bill reported by the committee was 
printed in the Washington Sentinel on Saturday, 
January 1. It contained twenty sections ; no more, 
no less. It contained no provisions hi respect to 
slavery, except those in tlie Utah and New Mex- 
ico bills. It left those provisions to speak for 
themselves. This was in harmony with the re- 
port of the committee. On the 1 0th of January — 
on Tuesday — the act appeared again in the Sen- 
linel; but it had grown longer during the inter- 
val It appeared now with twenty-one sections. 
'There was a statement in the paper that the 
twenty-first section had been omitted by a cleri- 
cal error. 

- But, sir, it is a singular fact that this twenty- 
first section is entirely out of harmony with the 
oommittee's report It undertakes to determine 
the effect of the provision in the Utah and New 
Mexico bills. It declares, among other things, that 
all questions pertammg to slavery in the Territo- 
ries, and in the new States to be formed therefrom, 
are to be left to the decision of the people residing 
tiierein, through their appropriate representatives. 
This provision, in effect repealed the Missouri 
prohibition, which the committee, in their report, 
declared ought not to be done. Is it possible, su*, 
that this was a mere clerical error 7 May it not 
.be that this twenty-first section was the fruit of 
some Sunday work, between Saturday the Uh, 
and Tuesday the 10th 7 

But, sir, the addition of this section, it seems, 
did not help the bill It did not, I suppose, meet 
the approbation of southern gentlemen, who con- 
tend that they have a right to take thek slaves into 
tiie Territories, notwithstanding any prohibition, 
either by Congress or by a Territorial Legislature. 
I dare say it was found that the votes of these gen- 
tlemen could not be had for the bill with that clause 
in it. It was not enough that the committee had 
abandoned their report, and added this twenty- 
^rst section, in direct contravention of its reason- 
ings and principles. The twenty-first section itself 
must be abandoned, and the repeal of the Missouri 
prohibition placed in a shape which would not 
deny the slaveholding daim. 

The Senator tcom Kentucky [Mr. Dixon,] on 
the I6th January, submitted an amendment which 
came square up to repeal, and to the daim. That 
amendment probably, produced some fluttering 
and some consultation. It met the views of 
iouthem Senators, and probably determined the 
tfiape which the bill has finally assumed. Of 
the various mutations which it has undergone, I 
oan hardly be mistaken in attributing the last to 
the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky. 
That there is no effect without a cause, is among 
XKir earliest lessons in physical philosophy, and 
I know of no cause which will account for the re- 
markable changes which the bill underwent after 
the 16th of January, other than that amendment, 
and the determination of southern Senators to 
support it, and to vote against any provision re- 
cognizing the right of any Territorial Legislature 
to prohibit the introduction of slavery. 

It was just seven days, Mr. President, after the 
Senator from Kentucky had offered his amend- 
ment, that a fresh amendment was reported from 
the Committee on Territories, in the shape of a 
new bill, enlarged to forty sections. This new bill 
oots off fix>m the proposed Territory half a degree 



of latitude on tne south, and divides the recvduo 
into two Territories — the southern Territory ot 
Kansas, and the northern Territory of Kebradca* 
It applies to each all the provisions of the Utah, 
and New Mexico bills; it rejects entirely the^ 
twenty-first clerical-error section, and abrogates 
the Missouri prohibition by the very singpilar 
provision which I will read : 

" The Constitution and all lawf of the UnStsd States 
which are not locally inapplicable, shall hare the samer 
force and effect within the said Territory of Nebraska aa 
elsewhere within the United States, except tlid eighfli 
section of the act preparatory to the admissJon of Mis* 
souri into the Union, approved March 6, 1890, which waa 
superseded by the principles of the Icf^islatJoii of ItM^ 
commonly called the compromise measures^ and !■ thenv 
fore declared looperatiTe." 

Doubtless, Mr. President, this provisaon q»e- 
rates as a repeal of the prohibition. The Senator 
from Kentucky was right when be said It was in 
effect the equivalent of bis amendment. Tho8» 
who are willing to break up and destroy the M 
compact of 1820, can vote for this bill with fUi 
assurance that such vnll be its effect But I ap- 
peal to them not to vote for this supcrsedure danse. 
I ask them not to incorporate into the legfislatira 
of the country a declaration which every one knows 
to bo wholly untrue. I have said that this doc- 
trine of supersedure Is new. I have now proved 
that it is a plant of but ten days* grovTth. It was 
never seen or beard of until the 23d day of Janu- 
ary, 1854. It was upon that day that this tree of 
Upas was planted : we already see its poison fruits. 

The provision I have quoted abrogates the Mis- 
souri prohibition. It asserts no right in the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature to prohibit slavery. The Sena^ 
tor from Illinois, in his speech, was very oardtal 
to assert no right of legislation in a Territorial 
Legislature, except subject to the restrictions and 
limitations of the Constitution. We know well 
enough what the understanding or claim of south- 
em gentlemen is in respect to these limitatiOD» 
and restrictions. They insist that by them every 
Territorial Legislature is absolutely precluded 
firom all power of legislation for the prohibition 
of slavery. I warn gentlemen wlio propose to 
support this bill, that their votes for this provision 
vrill be regarded as admitting this daim. . 

I have thus given a brief account of the muta- 
tions which this bill has undergone. I have shown 
the recent origin and brief existence of the pretense- 
that the Missouri prohibition is superseded by the 
legislation of 1850. I now appeal to the ScxiatorS' 
who sit around me, and who with me participated 
in the discussions of 1850 — I ask them to say 
whether any one of them imagined then, or be- 
lieves now, that the Missouri prohibition was sa* 
perseded by the legislation of that year. Hercv 
sir, sits the Senator from Virgmia, [Mr, MasovI 
— will he say that at any time before the 23d of 
January, 1854, he ever heard such a proposition 
stated or maintained anywhere, by anybody T Na^ 
sir, he will not say it. There is no evidence thst 
the assertion was ever made before that day, 
when it made its appearance in the Senator's bil. 
It is a remarkable circumstance, that five thou- 
sand copies of the committee's report have been 
printed by the order of the Senate, and I know 
not how many for individual subscribers, and cir- 
culated through the country, sustaining the bill 
upon the ground that tlie Missouri prohibition is 
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neitlicr repealed nor affirmed — ^whUe the bill itself 
us now axnonded expressly abrogates that prohibit 
tiozi. The report as circulated condemns tlie bill 
as amended, and the bill as amended contradicts 
the report as circulated. All this must necessarily 
mislead and confuse the public judgment 

I have now proved that the doctrine of super- 
fledore is a novelty. I will proceed to prove tiiat 
it is as groundless as it is noveL 

The Senator Srom Illinois, in his speech the 
other day, made a general charge of gross igno- 
rance of the history and geography of tlio countiy 
against the signers of the Independent Democratic 
Appeal, and singled out several paragraphs ef 
that Appeal for special reprehension. It was 
rather adroit in the Senator to mix the defense of 
his own bill with an attack upon two Senators 
whose opinions on slavery questions are at vaii- 
anoe with those most commonly received here. 
But this movement will not, I think, avail him 
much. I have no fears that he can refhte any 
statement, or overturn any proposition of that ad- 
drees. Sir, he might as well attack Gibraltar. 
True in all its statements, and irrefragable, as I 
l^elieve, in all its reasonings, it is impregnable to 
•|iiy assault by him, or any man. 

Ttie first specification under his general cliargo 
of ignorance and misrepresentation, denies the 
truth of a statement which I will now read: 

''Th«M »cti were never supposed to abrogate or touch 
the existiag exclusion of slavery from what is now called 
Nebraska. Thev applied to the Territory acquired from 
Mexico, tad to that only. They were intended as a sct« 
tlement of the oontroversj i^rowing out of that acqui- 
idtion, ana of that controrersy only. They must stand or 
fkll by thair own merits." 

That the first sentence which I have read is ab- 
solutely true, I suppose no man now. doubts. 
Senators who were here during the discussions of 
1850, must remember that the report of the Com- 
mittee of Thirteen distinctly stated that the com- 
promise measures applied to the *^ newly acquired 
territory." The honorable and distinguished Sena- 
tor from Michigan sits near me, and can say 
whether gmy syllable was uttered in the Commit- 
tee of Thurteen or elsewhere, to his knowledge, 
which indicated any purpose to apply them to any 
other Territory. If I am in error, I beg the Sena- 
tor to correct me. [Mr. Cass remauied silent] 
I am right) then. 

'But the Senator from Illinois says that the ter- 
ritorial compromise acts did m fact apply to other 
territory than that acquu^ fVom Mexico. How 
does he prove that ? Ho says that a part of the 
territory was acquired from Texas. But tliis very 
territory which he says was acquired from Texas 
was aoquu^ first from Mexico. After Mexico 
ceded it to the United States^ Texas claimed that 
that cession inured to her benefit That claim, 
only, was relinquished to the United States. The 
case, then, stands thus: we acquired the territory 
from Mexico ; Texas claimed it, but gave up her 
cUum. This certainly does not disprove the asser- 
tion that the territory was acquired from Mexico, 
and as certamly it does not sustain the Senator's 
assertion, that it was acquired fix>m Texas. 

The Senator next tells the Senate and the coun- 
try, that by the Utah act, there was included in 
the Territory of Utali a portion of the old Louis- 
iana acquisition, covered by the Missouri prolub- 
itioii, which prohibition was annulled as to that 



portion by the provisions of that act Erery one 
at all acquainted with our public histoiy knows 
that the dividing line between Spain and the 
United States extended due north from the source 
of the Arkansas to the 42d parallel of north lati- 
tude. That arbitrary line left within the Lou- 
isiana acquisition a little valley in the midst of 
rocky mountains, where several branches of the 
Grand river, one of the affluents of th6 Coloradc^ 
take tlieir rise. Here is the map. Hero spreads 
out the vast Territory of Utah, more than one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven thousand square miles. 
Here Ls tho little spot, hardly a pin s point up«»n 
the map, which I cover with the tip of my little 
finger, which, according to the boundary fixed by 
the territorial bill, was cut off from the Louisiana 
acquisition and uKtludcd in Utalu The account 
given of it in the Senator's sp^ch would lead one 
to suppose that it was an important imrt of tho 
Louisiana acquisition. It is, in £ict, not of tho 
smallest consequence. There are uo inhabitants 
there. It is, as I have said, a secluded little val- 
ley in the Rocky Mountains, visited once by Fre- 
mont, and penetrated occasionally by wandering 
bands of Arapahoes and Utahs. The summit of 
the Rocky Mountains was assigned as the eastern 
limit of Utalu That limit in consequence of the 
curvature of the mountain range, happened to 
include this valley. Nobody here, at the time 
of the passage of the Utah bill, adverted to that 
fact It was known that the Rocky Mountain 
range was very near the arbitrary line fixed by the 
treaty, and nobody ev^ dreamed that the adoption 
of that range as the eastern boundary of Utali 
would abrogate the Missouri prohibition. The 
Senator reported that boundary lina Did be tell 
the Senate or the country that its establishment 
would liave that effect? No, sir; never. The as- 
sertion of the Senator tliat a *' close examination 
of the Utah act clearly establishes the fact that it 
was the intent, as well as the legal effect of the 
compromise measures of 1850 to supersede tho 
Missouri compromise^ and all geographical and 
territorial lines," is little short of preposterous. 
There was no intent at all, except to make a con- 
venient eastern boundary to Utah, and no legal 
effect at all upon the Louisiana acquisition, excopt 
to cut off from it the little valley of the Middle 
Park. 

The second specification of Uie Senator, denies 
the accuracy of the following statement of the ad- 
dress, in relation to this pretense of supersedure: 

" The compromise acts themselves refute this pretoa- 
sion. In the third article of the second section of tho 
joint resolution for annexinjif Texas to tho United StateM, 
it is expressly declared that 'in such Ftate or States as 
shall he formed out of said Territory north of said Mis- 
souri compromise line, slavory or involuntary servitude, 
except for crime, shall be pronibitod ;' and in the act for 
or^nizing Now Mexico, and setting the boundary of 
Texas, a proviso wad incorporated, on tho motion of Mr. 
MAsoif, of Virginia, which distinctly preserves fhif 
prohibition, and flouts the bare-faced pretension that all 
the territory of the United States, whether north or south 
of the Missouri compromitie line, is to be open to slavery. 
It is as follows : 

'* 'Prwiiei, That nothinr herein contained shall be con- 
strued to impair or qualify AifYTHiNo contained In the 
third article of the second section of the joint resolution 
for annexing Texas to the United States, approved March 
1, 181A. either as regards the number of States that may 
hereafter be formed out of the State of Texas, or oritzR- 

w'lSK.' 

*• Here is proof, beyond controversy, that the principle 
of tito Missouri cot, prohibiting slavcn' north <m 36* 9V, 
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.ftur frmn b«iDg abrogated by tb« compromis acts, is cx> 
prasalj ai&rmed ; and tkat th« proposed repeal of this 
prohibition, instead of being an affirmation of the com. 
promise acts, is a repeal of a verj important prorision of 
the moat important act of the series. It is solemnly de- 
clared in the very compromise acts *that nothing Aemn 
eotUauud $haQ he construed to impair or qualify^ the prohibition 
of slavery north of 36* 30', and yet, in the face of this de> 
daration, that sacred prohibition is said to bo overthrown. 
Can presumption further go? To all who, in any way, lean 
upon these compromises wo commend this exposition." 

This is what the Senator says in his speech 
ibout the passages I have just read from the ad- 
dress: 

^ They suppress the following material facts, which, if 
produced, would have disproved their statement : They 
first suppress the fact that the sane section of the act cuts 
off from Texas, and cedes to the United States, all that 
part of Texas which lies north of 30* 30'. They then sup. 
pivss the further lact that the same section of the law cuts 
off from Texas a large tract of country on the west, more 
than three degrees of longitude, and added it to the terri. 
tory of the United States. They then suppress the further 
tici that this territory thus cut off from Texas, and to 
which the Missouri c<»npTomiBe line did apply, was incor- 
porated into the Territory of New Mexico. And then 
what was done ? It was incorporated into that Territory 
with this clause : 

. *"That when admitted as a State, the said Territory, or 
any portion of tho same, shall be received into the Union 
with or without slavery, as tlieir constitution may pre- 
scribe at the time of its adoption.' 

" Yes, sir, th<» very bill and section from which they 
quote cutM oit all that part of Texas whioh was to be free 
by the Missouri compromise, together with some on the 
finnth side of the line, incorporates it into the Territory 
of New Mexico, and tbra says that that Territory, and 
every portion of tho same, shaU come into the Union with 
or without slavery, as it sees proper." 

The assertion here is, that all the territory 
claimed by Texas north of 36' SC was cut oflf by 
the Texan boundary and New Mexico act 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Read it. 

Mr. CHASE. I have read it; but will read it 
again. 

'*Tcs, Kir, the very bill and section from which they 
quote cuts off all that part of Texas which was to be Area 
by the Misvonri compromise, together with some on the 
south side of the line, incorporates it with the Territory 
of New Mexico, and then savs that that territory, and 
every portion of the same, shall come into the Union with 
or witnout slavery, as it sees proper." 

Mr. DOUGLAS, (in his seat.) Most of it. 

Mr. CHASB. In his speech the Senator said 
ALL the territory claimed by Texas north of 36* 
30' was incorporated into New Mexico. Now he 
says, MOST OF IT. These are very different state- 
ments. I will show the Senate what was and 
what was not incorporated. The boundary line 
between Spain and the United States — for I want 
to make this matter perfectly clear and distmct — 
was this: 

"The boundary line between the two countries west of 
the Mississippi, shall be|(in on the Oulf of Mexico, at the 
month of the river Sabine, in the sea, continuing north 
aloqg the western bank of that river, to the 83* of latitude; 
thence by a line due north to the dcgme of latitude where 
it strikes the Rio Roxo of Natchitoches or Red river: then 
IbUowing the course of the Rio Roxo westward, to tlxe de- 
gree of longitude 100* west from London, and 38* from 
Washington; then crossing the said Red river, and run< 
ning thence by a line duo north to the river Arkansas; 
thence following the course of tho southern bank of the 
Arkansas to its source in latitude 43* north, and thence 
by that parallel of laUtude to the South Sea." 

Now look at this boundary U]x>n the map. Here 
it IS. [Exiiibiting the map.] Here we go up the 
Sabine to the 32' parallel ; tlien straight north to 
tlie Red river; then along the Red river to the 
IW of longitude; then straight north again to 



the Arkansas ; then up the Arkansas to its mmrce ; 
then straight north once more to the 42* of lati- 
tude. Tliere you see the boundary between the 
United States and the Spanish possessions, as de- 
fined by the treaty of 1820. 

Now, what did Texas claim ? Here is the most 
authentic evidence of it in her own act, approved 
December 19, 1836, by Sam HousTOir. 1 will 
read it: 

" Beginning at the mouth of the Sabino river, running 
wsft dlf^ng the Oulf of Mexico^ three leagues firom hmS, 
to ttae mouth of the Rio Orande; thence up the principal 
«tn.^m of the said river to its source; then due north to 
the 4-2^ af north latitude; thmcedong the boundary imsosie- 
fififd in the treaty between the United States and l^pabi Ce the 

Tliat, sir, is the boundary claimed by Tezaa 
Ai\er her annexation to the United States^ and 
after tho treaty with Mexico of Guadalupe Hidal- 
go, Texas asserted her claim to the whole territory 
ini^Iudc^d witliin these limits. The Senator from 
Yir^utn [Mr. Mason] was among those who re- 
garded this claim of Texas as just — not because of 
uiiy valid original title to the territory, but because 
ofthf) implied recognition of her title by the United 
Stutefl. I need not say that I, in common with 
vory nmny others, dissented from that view. But 
the Staator from Virginia, and other Senators^ 
nuihi tallied it. That Senator, on the 30th July, 
IS 50, moved a joint resolution recognizing this 
qMiuj which I will read: 

" Rtitai^ fcc. That bj the joint resolution, approved 
!^arch lit, 1845, for annexing Texas to the United States, 
it liein^ ordained that 'the territorj properly included 
wit 111 a and rightful Ij belonging to the Republic of Texas, 
muy be erbcted into a new State,' &c., It is the opinion 
Bn4l judgment of Congress, that the admission of Texas 
into the Union, with the boundaries described by the 
Irwu thoreof, not objected to bj the United Sta'jos, at the 
lima nf such annexation, is conclusive, as against the 
Uiaited States, of the right of Texas to tho territory 
iacluded within such boundaries.'' 

The recognition proposed by this resolution 
would give to Texas all the land east of the Rio 
Grande, and a line drawn fh>m its source to the 
forty-second parallel, and west of the line between 
tht$ United States and the Spanish possessions al- 
ready described. 

Now, sir, of the territory within this claim of 
Texaa, that part between the 32* and 38* of north 
kiitudOj and west of 103° of longitude, was incor- 
porated into the Territory of New Mexico. That 
pnrt between the 38tti parallel and the Arkansas 
rivor, stretdiing north toward the 42d parallel in a 
]QUjr narrow strip, and that other part included 
within 100* and 103* of longitude, and 36* SO* 
north latitude, and the Arkansas river, were not 
incorporated into New Mexico, nor relinquished 
to To3:as, bat became a part of the territory of 
the United States. Here are these two tracts of 
t?oun try, which the Senator says were cut off from 
ToJtBS, and incorporated into New Mexica If 
th© claim of Texas was valid, they were cut off 
from her territory, but they wore not incorporated 
into New Mexico. The Senator is totally mis- 
takon OS to that; and it is not a trifling mistake. 
The tract west of New Mexico, between 36' 80' 
(ind the Arkansas river, contains over twenty 
tl.ouBand square miles. It is not easy to estimate 
tho contents ofthe other tract The first is as hirge 
as Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire put together. The two tracU 
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probably are nearly equal in extent to the whole of 
New England, exduding Maine. There are seven 
States in the Union nei&er of which equals in ex- 
tent the larger of these tracts, nor probably the 
smaller. Not one foot of this territory was in- 
corporated into New Mexico, and yet the Senator 
asserted that it all was. I repeat, sir, that here 
was a great error. I show the Senator that he 
was wrong in a very material statement But do 
I aocuse him, therefore, of falsifying the public 
history of the country? of wilful misrepresenta- 
tion? of fiilsehood? Not at alL The Senator, 
like other men, is liable to error. If he falls into 
emMT upon a point material to any controversy 
which I may happen to have with him, I will cor- 
rect the error, but I will not reproach the man. I 
will not charge him with violating tmth, or with 
intentional misrepresentation. 

I said the other day to that Senator, when he 
proposed to deny to me a postponement warranted 
by the usages of the Senate, that I thought him 
incapable of understanding the obligations of cour- 
te^. I prefer now to restrict that statement, and 
say that the Senator, on that occasion, under some 
excitement, perhaps, and perhaps iufiueilced also 
by an over-anxious desire to hasten the vote upon 
his bill, disregarded the obligations which courtesy 
imposes. I make this remark because I am uu- 
willmg^ under any provocation, to do any injus- 
tice to a political or personal opponent While 
I say this^ however, I ought, perliaps, to add in 
reference to a remark which fell from the Sena- 
tor on that occasion, that at no time did I ever 
approach him with a smiling faoe, or an angry 
iioe^ or any face at all, to obtam from him a pos^ 
ponement of his bill, in order to gain time fur the 
circulation of attacks upon it I have condemned 
his bill strongly, and have condemned his action 
in bringing forward this repeal of the Missouri 
prohibition. But I have done no injustice to the 
Senator. All that I have done at all, I have done 
openly. I have not waged, nor will I wage a war 
of epithets. It neither accords with my principles, 
nor with my tastes. But while I wage no such 
war, I dread none. Neither vituperation, nor 
denunciation will move me, while I have tlie ap- 
proval of my own judgment and conscience. But 
I did not intend to recur to this matter, and wil- 
lingly dismiss it 

If the Senator is wrong, as I have shown he is, 
in respect to the incorporation of all the territory, 
cut off from Texas, into New Mexico, then he is 
also wrong in his declaration that the compromise 
act of 1850 does not preserve and reassert the 
principle of the Missouri prohibition. 

The facts are few and simple, and the inference 
trom them obvious and irresistible. 

The tliird article of the joint resolution for the 
annexation of Texas reads thus : 

** New States, of eonTenient size, not exceedine four in 
number, in addition to said State of Texas, haring suffi- 
cient population, may hereafter, by the consent of suid 
State, be formed out of the Territory thereof, which shall 
be entitled to admission under the provisions of the Fed- 
oral Cmistittttion. And such States as may be formed out 
uf tluit pojrtion of said Territory lyinz south of 96* 30' 
north latitude, commonly linown as the Missouri com- 
promise lino, shall be admitted into the Union, with or 
witiioat slavery, as the people of each State asking ad- 
miaaion may desire. And in such State or States as shall 
Jf formed out of said Territory nortli of said Missouri 
eompromise line, slavery or involuntary servitude (ex* 
otfpt for crime) shall be prohibited." 



Ilero is an express stipulation that slavery bnall 
be prohibited in any State formed out of the Ter- 
ritory of Texas north of 36' 30'. This was a valu- 
able stipulation for freedom, in case the daim of 
Texas was a valid one to the whole territory with- 
in her boundaries. The Senator from Virginia 
regarded that claim as valid ; and it was upon his 
motion that the proviso which I now proceed to 
quote was incorporated into the Texas boundary 
bill; 

Providtl, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
Ktrucd to impair or qualify anytiiinu contained in the 
third article of the secon 1 section of the joint resolution 
for annexing Texas to the United States, approved March 
1, 1845. either ax regards the number of States that may 
hereafter be formed out of the State of Texas, or othrx- 

WISF." 

Here was a compact between two States. So 
far as the parties were competent to enter into it, 
it was obligatory and permanent. That compact 
covered all the teiTitory rightfully within the lim- 
its of Texas, until rescinded. It could make no dif- 
ference if a portion of that territory should be sub- 
sequently relinquished to the United States. Tliat 
would not disturb the effect of the compact. But 
this matter was not left to inference or conjecture. 
At the v('ry moment ef relinquishment, the United 
States and Texas, by agreeing to the proviso I 
have quoted, saved the compact, and continued it 
in full force in all its provisions. 

Nothing can be clearer, then, than that, if the 
two tracts of conntry of which I have spoken were 
within the rightfUl claim of Texas, the compact 
applied to them, and tiic prohibition of slavery 
in the States to be created out of them, is still in 
force. And it is, perhaps, at this day the only 
prohibition which is in force there ; for the Mis- 
souri prohibition, enacted in 1 820, may be regarded 
as restricted to the limits of the Louisiana acqui- 
sition as defined by the treaty with Spain, which 
was concluded in that year. 

But the Senator from Illinois says that the pro- 
hibition in the annexation resolution was of no 
practical effect, except to preserve the principle 
of the Missouri compromise. That was true, if 
Texas never had any just claim north of 36» 30', 
Upon that supposition, also, the Mason proviso 
had no effect as preserving and reaffirming an 
actual prohibition north of 36' 30', but still served 
to preserve, the principle. It is impossihle to main- 
tain, as the Senator does, that the third article of 
the original joint resolution, though of no practi- 
cal effect, preserved the principle of the Missouri 
compromise, and yet deny that the Mason proviso, 
which reaffirms and rceRtablishes, as part of a 
new compact, every provision of that third article, 
preserves that principle. If the principle was 
preserved by one, it must be by the other. 

I have now, I think, demonstrated that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois was clearly wrong in asserting 
the incorporation of all the territory cut off from 
Texas into New Mexico; and just as clearly 
wrong in denying tho reaffirmanco of tfce prin- 
ciple of the Mis.souri compromise by one of those 
very compromise acts which, as ho would have 
us say, superseded it. Certainly the Seaate, when 
it adopted the Mason proviso, without a division, 
and the House, when it agreed to the bill of which 
it was a part, mu^t have intended to keep alive 
and affirm every provision of the third article of 
tho annexation resolution. One of these provi- 
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^ons proliibited slavery jjorth of 36' 30'. Tlmt 
provision preserved the principle of tlie Missouri 
compromise. The proviso, taken in connection 
with that provision, makes it clear beyond all 
question that tl»e compromise acts pix?served that 
principle, and rejected the consequence wliich it 
is now souglit to force upon them. 

I submit to the Senate if I have not completely 
vindicated tliis part of the appeal against the 
speecli of the Senator? The errors, mistakes, 
misrepresentations, are all his own. None are found 
in the appeal. 

The third specification of the Senator charges 
the signers of the appeal witli misrepresentation 
of the original policy of the country in respect to 
slavery. The Senator says : 

** The ar^gument of this manifesto is predicated upon the 
a-isnmptlon that the policy of the Fathers of the Bepublic 
was to prohibit Shwerjr in all the TerritorieM cerled by 
the old States to the Union, and made United States tern- 
tory for the purpose of being organized into new States, 
rtu&e issue upon that statement." 

The Senator then prpceeds to attempt to show 
that the original policy of the country was one of 
indifferentism between slavery and freedom ; and 
that, in pursuance of it, a geographical line was 
established, reaching from the east to the western 
limit of the original States — that is to say, to the 
Mississippi River. Sir, if anything is susceptible 
of Absolute historical demonstration, I think it is 
the proposition that the founders of this Republic 
never contemplated any extension of slavery. 
Let us for a few moments retrace tiie past. 

"What was the general sentiment of tlie country 
when the Declaration of Independence was pro- 
mulgated ? I invoke Jefferson as a witness. Let 
him speak to us from his grave in the language of 
his memorable exposition of the rights of BritL«h 
America, laid before tlio Virginia convention, in 
August, 1774. Tliese are his words: 

" The abolition of domestic slavery is the greatoat ob- 
ject of deiiire in these colonies, where it was unhappily 
introduced iu their infant dtate." 

. In the spirit which animated Jefferson, the First 
Congress — the old Congress of 1774 — among their 
first acts, entered into a solemn covenant against 
the slave traffic. 

In 1776, tlie Declaration of Independence, drafl- 
ed by Jefferson, announced no sucl* low and nar- 
row principles as seem to bo in fashion now. 
That immortal document asserted no right of tiie 
strong to oppress the weak, of the majority to en- 
slave the minority. It promulgated the subhme 
creed of human rights. It declared that all men 
are created equal, and endowed by their Creator 
with inalienable rights to life and liberty. 

The first acquisition of territory was made by 
the United States three years before the adoption 
of the Constitution. Ju.«?t after the eountry had, 
emerged from the war of independence, when its 
struggles, perils, and principles were fresh in 
remembrance, and the. spirit of the Revolution yet 
lived and burned in every American heart, we 
made our first acquisition of territory. Tliat ac- 
quisition %as derived from — I might, perhaps, 
better say confirmed by — the cessions of Virginia, 
New York and Connecticut. It was the territory 
northwest of the river Ohio. 

Congress forthwith proceeded to consider the 
subject of Its government. Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 



Howell, and Mr. Chase were appointed a ootn- 
mittee to draft an ordinance making provisiou for 
that object. The ordinance reported was the 
work of Mr. Jefferson, and is marked throughout 
by his spirit of comprehensive intelligence, and 
devotion to liberty. It did not confine its regards 
to the territory actually acquhed, but contemplated 
furtlier acquisitions by the cessions of other States. 
It provided for the organization of temporary and 
permanent State governments in all territory, 
whether " ceded or to be ceded," from the Slst 
parallel, tlie boundary between the United States 
and the Spanisli province of Florida on the south, 
to the 42d parallel, the boundary between this 
country and the British possessions on the north. 
The territory was to be formed into States ; the 
settlers were to receive authority from the Gene- 
ral Government to form temporary govemmenta 
Tlie terai>orary governments were to continue until 
the population should increase to twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants ; and then the temporary were 
to be converted into permanent governments. 
Both the temporary and the permanent govern- 
ments were to be established upon certain prin- 
ciples, expressly set forth in tlie ordinance, as 
their basis. Chief among those was the important 
proviso to wliicli I now ask the attention of the 
SemUe: 

" After the year 1800 of the Christian era there ghall be 
neither slavery nor Involuntary servitude in any of the 
said States, othen^'ise than in the punishment of crimen 
whereof the parties shall have been duly conrioted to 
have been personally guilty." 

Let it be noted and remembered that this pro- 
viso applied not only to the territory which had 
been ceded already by Virginia and the other* 
States, but to all territory ceded and to be ceded. 
There was not one inch of territory within the 
whole limits of the Republic which was not cov- 
ered by the claims of one or another of the States. 
It was then the opinion of many statesmen — Mr. 
Jefferson himself among them — that the United 
States, under the Constitution, were incapable of 
acquiring territory outside of the original States. 
Tlio Jefforsonian proviso, therefore, extended to 
all territory which it was then supposed the 
United States could possibly acquire. 

Well what was the action of Congress upon 
this proviso? Mr Speight, of North Carolina^ 
moved that it be stricken from the ordinance, and 
the vote stood, for the provisp, six States — ^New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, and Pennsylvania; against 
it, three States — Virginia, Maryland and South 
Carolina. Delaware and Georgia were not then 
represented in the Congress, and the vote of North 
Carolina being divided, was not counted ; nor was 
the vote of New Jersey counted, one delegate only 
being present. But the Senate will observe that 
the States stood six to three. Of the twenty-three 
delegates present, sixteen were for the proviso, and 
seven against it. The vote of tlio States was two 
to one, and that of the delegates more than two to 
one for the proviso. But under the provisions of 
the Articles of Confederation which then controlled 
the legislation of Congress, tlie votes of a mjyority 
of all the States were necessary to retain the pro- 
viso in the ordinance. It failed, consequently; 
precisely as a proviso in a treaty must fail unless 
it receive the votes of two-thirds of the membera 
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of the Senate. Sir, if thmt doctrine of the rights 
of majorities^ of which we hear so much and see 
in actual practice so little, had then heen recog- 
nizcKl — if the wishes of a minority of the States, 
and of the majority of the delegates, had pre- 
vailed — if the almost universal sentiment of flie 
people had been respected, the question of slavery 
in this country would have been settled that day 
forever. All the territory acquired by the Union 
would have been covered with tlie impenetrable 
asgis of fireedom. But then, as now, there was a 
alaye interest in the country — then, as now, jthere 
was a slave power. The interest was compara- 
tively small, and the power comparatively weak ; 
but they were sufficient, under the then existing 
government, to defeat the proviso, and transfer 
Che great question of slavery to future discussion. 
The facts which I have detailed, however, are 
cufficient to show what was the general sentmient, 
and what was the original policy of the country 
in respect to slavery. It was one of limitation, 
discouragement, repression. 

What next occuired ? The subject of organi2ing 
this Territory remained before Congress. Mr. 
Jefierson, in 1785, went to France. His great influ- 
ence was no longer felt in the councils of tlie coun- 
try, but his proviso remained, and in 1787 was in- 
corporated into the ordinance for the government 
of the territory northwest of the river Ohio. I 
beg the Senate to observe, that this territory was, 
at that moment, the whole territory belonging to 
tiie United States. I will not trouble the Senate 
by reading the proviso of the ordinance. It is 
enough to say that the Jefferson Proviso of 1784, 
coupled with a provision saving to the original 
States of the Union a right to reclaim fugitives 
from service was incorporated into the ordinance, 
and became a fundamental law over every foot of 
national territory. What was the policy indicated 
by this action by the fathers of the Republic ? 
Was it that of IndifTerentism between slavery and 
freedom ? that of establishing a geographical line. 
on one side of which there should be liberty, and 
on the other side slavery, both el[ually under the 
protection and countenance of tlie Government? 
Ko, sir; the furthest thing possible from that. It 
was the policy of excluding slavery from all na- 
tional territory. It was adopted, too, under 
remarkable circumstances. The territory over 
which it was established was claimed by Vir- 
ginia, in right of her charter, and in right of con- 
quest. The gallant George Rogers Clarke, one of 
tiie bravest and noblest sons of that State, had, 
with a small body of troops, raised under her 
authcH'ity, invaded and conquered tlie territory. 
Slavery was already tliere under tiie French colo- 
nial law, and also, if the claim of Virginia was 
well founded, under the laws of that State. These 
fhcts prove that the first application of*the origin- 
al policy of the government converted slave ter- 
ritory into free territory. 

Now, sir, what guarantees were given for the 
maintenance of this policy in time to come ? I once, 
upon this floor, adverted to a fact, which has not 
attracted so much attention, in my judgment, as its 
importance deserves. It is this: While the Con- 
gress was framing this ordinance — almost the last 
act of its illustrious labors — the convention which 
framed the Constitution was sitting in Philadel- 
phia. Several gentlemen were members of both 



bodies, and at the time this ordinance was adopt- 
ed, no proposition in respect to slavery had been 
discussed in the convention, except that which re* 
suited in the establishment of the three fifths ^ 
clause. It is impossible to say, with absolnte 
certainty, that the incorporation of that clause in- ^ 
to the Constitution, which gave the slave States a 
representation for three fifths of their slaves, had 
anything to do with the unanimous vote by whidi 
the proviso was ingrafted upon the ordmancef 
but the coincidence is remarkable, and justifies 
the inference that the &cts were connected. At 
all events, the proviso can hardly fail to have 
been regarded as afibrding a guarantee for the 
perpetuation of the policy which it established. 

Already seven of the original thirteen States 
had taken measures for tlie aboUtion of slavery 
within their limits, and were regarded as free 
States. Six only of the original States were re- 
garded as slave States. The ordinance provided 
for the creation of five new free States, and thus 
secured the decided ascendency of the free States 
in the Confederation. The perpetuation of slave- 
ry even in any State, it is quite obvious, was not 
then even thought of. 

And now, sir, let me ask the attention of the 
Senate to the Constitution itsel£ That charter 
of our government was not formed upon pro- 
slavery principles, but upon anti-slavery prin^ 
ciples. It nowhere recognizes any right of prop- 
erty in man. It nowhere confers upon the GJo- 
vemment which it creates, any power to establish 
or to contmue slavery. Mr. Madison himself re- 
cords, in his Report of the Debates of the Conven* 
tion, his own declaration, that it was " wrong to 
admit in the Constitution the idea that tliere could 
be property in men." Every clause in the Consti- 
tution wliich refers in any way to slaves speaks of 
ihem as persons, and excludes the idea of proper- 
ty. In some of the States, it is true, slaves were 
regarded as property. 

The language of Mr. Justice McLean on this 
point is very striking. He says : 

"That cannot divest them of the leading and eontrcd- 
ling quality of persons by which they are designated in 
the Constitution. The charucter of property is given 
them by the local law. The law is respected, and all 
rights under it are protected by the Federal authorities. 
But the Constitution acts upon slaves as parens, and not 
as property." 

Well, sir, not only was the idea of property in 
men excluded from the Constitution; not only 
was there no power granted to Congress to au- 
thorize or enable any man to hold another m 
property, but an amendment was afterwards in- 
grafted upon the Constitution, which especially 
denied all such power. 

The history of that amendment is worth atten- 
tion. The State which the Senator from Vir- 
ginia so ably represents on this floor was one of 
those which immediately after the adoption of 
the Constitution proposed amendments of it. 
One of the amendments which she proposed was 
this : 

"No freeman ought to be taken, Imprisoned, or de« 

{(rived of hii freehold, liberties, or franchises, 6r out- 
awed, or exiled, oi^'in any manner deprived of hi« life, 
liberty, or property, but by the law of the land." 

Did Congiess adopt that amendment? No, 
sir ; it adopted and proposed to the States a very 
diflerent amendment It was tlris : 
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*'No perton * * * shall b« a«prive4 of life, libertx, or 
proport/, without due procesi of law.** 

Now, sir, in my judgment, this prohibition was 
• intended as a comprehensive guarantee of person- 
al freedom, and denies absolutely to Congress the 
^ power of legislating for the establishment or main- 
tenance of slavery. This amendment of itself 
rightly interpreted and applied, would be sufficient 
to prevent tlie introduction of slaves into any ter- 
ritory acquired by the United States. At all 
events, taken in connection with the ordinance, 
and with the original provision of the Constitu- 
tion, it shows conclusively the absence of all in- 
tention upon the part of the founders of the Gk)- 
yemment to afford any countenance or protection 
to slavery outside of State limits. Departure from 
the true interpretation of the Constitution has cre- 
ated the necessity for positive prohibition. 

My general view upon this subject is simply 
this : Slavery is the subjection of one man to the 
absolute disposal of another man by force. Mas< 
ter and slave, according t« the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, and by the law of 
mature, are alike meu, endowed by their Creator 
witli equal rights. Sir, Mr. Pinckney was right, 
when, in the Maryland House of Delegates, he 
exclaimed, "By the eternal principles of justice, 
no man in the State has a right to hold his slave 
for a single hour." Slavery then exists nowhere 
by the law of nature. Wherever it exists at all. 
it must be through tlie sanction and support of 
municipal or State legislation. 

Upon this state of things tlie Constitution acts. 
It recognizes all men as persons. It confers no 
power, but, on the contrary, expressly denies to 
the Government of its creation aU power to estab- 
lish or continue slavery. Congress lias no more 
power under the Constitution to make a slave than 
to make a king; no more power to establish 
slavery than to establish the Inquisition. 

At the same time the Constitution confers no 
power on Congress : but on the contrary, denies 
all power to interfere with the internal policy of 
any State sanctioned and established by its own 
Constitutioii and its own legislation, in respect to 
tlie personal relations of its inhabitants. The 
States under the Constitution, are absolutely free 
from all interference by Congress in that respect, 
except, perhaps, in the case of war or insurrec- 
tion ; and may legislate as they please within the 
limitations of their own constitutions. They may 
allow slavery if they please, just as they may li- 
cense other wrongs. But State laws, by which 
slavery is allowed and regulated, can operate 
only within the limits of the Slate, and can have 
no extra-teiTitorial effect 

Sir, I could quote the opinions of southern 
judges ad infinitum^ in support of the doctrine 
that slavery is against natural right, absolutely de- 
pendent for existence or continuance upon State 
legislation. I might quote the scornful rejection 
by Randolph of all aid from the General Govern- 
ment to the institution of slavery within the 
States. I might quote the decision of the cele- 
brated Chancellor Wythe, of Virgioia — overruled 
afterwards, I know, in the Court of Appeals — that 
slavery was so against justice, that the presump- 
tion of freedom must be allowed in favor of every 
iiU^ged slave suing for Uberty, and thai the onus 
ot' proving the contrary rented upon the master. 



I think I have now shown that the Ordinance 
of 1787, and tlie Constitution of the United States, 
were absolutely in harmony one with the otber^ 
and that if the ordinance had never been adopt- 
ed, the Constitution itself properly interpreted, 
and administered, would have exduded slavery 
from all newly-acqubed territory. But, sir, what- 
ever opinion may be entertained in respect to th» 
interpretation of the Constitution which I de- 
fend, one thing is absolutely mdisputable, and 
that is, that it was the original policy of the 
country to exclude slavery from all national terri- 
tory. 

That policy was never departed from until the 
year 1790, when Congress accepted the cession, 
of what is now Tennessee, from North Carolina. 
But did the acceptance of that cession indicate any 
purpose of establishmg a geographical line between 
slavery and freedom ? Why, sir, on the contrary, 
the State of North Carolina, aware that in the 
absence of any stipulation to the contrary, slave- 
ry would be prohibited in the ceded territory, in 
pul^&uance of the established policy of the Govern- 
ment, introduced into her deed of cession an ex- 
press provision, that the anti-slavery article of 
the ordinance of 1787 should not be applied to it. 
It may be said that Congress should have re- 
fused to accept the cession. I agree in that opin- 
ion. But slavery already existed in the district 
as part of the State of North Carolina, and it was 
probably thought unreasonable to deny the wish 
of the Stato for its continuance. 

The same motives decided the action of Georgia 
in making her cesaon of the territory between 
her western hmits and the Mississippi, and the 
action of Congress accepting it The acceptance 
of both these cessions, as well as the adoption 
and rcenactment by Congress of tiie slave laws 
of Maryland for the District of Columbia, were 
departures from original poHcy; but they indi- 
cated no purpose to establish any geographical 
line. They were the result of the gradually in- 
creasing indifference to the claims of freedom, 
plainly perceivable in the history of the country 
after the adoption of the Constitution. Luther 
Martin had complained in 1788, that " when our 
own liberties were at stake wo warmly felt for the 
common rights of man. The danger being tliouglit 
to be passed which threatened ourselves, we are 
daily growing more and more insensible to those 
rights." It was this growing insensibility which 
led to these departures from original policy. Af- 
terwards, in 1803, Louisiana was acquired from 
France. Did wo then hasten to establi^ a geo- 
graphical line ? No, sir. In Louisiana, as in the 
territories acquired from Georgia and North Caro- 
lina, Congress refrained from applying the policy 
of 1787 : Congress did not interfere with existing 
slavery; Congress contented itself with enact- 
ments prohibiting absolutely, the introduction of 
slaves from beyond the limits of the United 
States; and also prohibiting their introduction 
from any of the States, except by bona fide 
owners, actually removing to Louisiana for settle- 
ment. When Louisiana was admitted into the 
Union, in 1812, no restriction was imposed upon 
her in respect to slavery. At this time, there 
were slaves all along up the west bank of the 
Mississippi as far as St. Louis, and perhaps oven 
abovo. 
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. In 1818 Ifissouri applied for admission into the 
nnion. The ti'ee States awoke to the danger of the 
votal overthrow of the original policy of the coun- 
try. They saw that no State had taken measures 
lor the abolition of slavery since the adoption of 
the Constitution. They saw that the feeble at- 
tempt to restrict the introduction of slaves into 
tlie territories acquired from Georgia and from 
Prance had utterly fiiiled. Tliey insisted, there- 
fore, tliat in the formation of a constitution, the 
people of the proposed State should embody in it 
a provision for the gradual abolition of the exist- 
ing slavery, and prohibiting the further introduc- 
tion of slaves. By this time the slava mterest had 
become strong, and the slave power was pretty 
firmly established. The demand of the fr^ States 
was vehemently contested. A bill preparatory to 
the admission of Missouri, containing the pro- 
posed restriction, was passed by the House and 
sent to the Senate. In that body the bill was 
amended by striking out the restriction ; the House 
refbsed to concur in the amendment; the Senate 
insisted upon it, and the^ill failed. At the next 
session of Congress the controversy was renewed. 
In the meantune Maine had been severed from 
Maaiachusetts, had adopted a Constitution, and 
had applied for admission into the Union. A 
bill providing for her admission passed the House, 
aad was sent to the Senate. This bill was amend- 
ed in the Senate by tackuig to it a bill for the admis- 
sion of Missouri, and by the addition of a section 
prohibiting slavery in all the territory acquired by 
Louisiana north of 36^ 30'. The House refused 
to concur in these amendments, and the Senate 
asked for a committee of conference, to which the 
Uouse agreed. During the progress of these 
events, the House, after passing the Maine bill, 
had also passed a bill for the admission of Mis- 
souri, embodying the restriction upon slavery 
in the State. The Senate amended the bill by 
striking out the restriction, and by inserting the 
section prohibiting -slavery north of 3G* 30'. 

This section came from the South, through Mr. 
Thomas, a Senator from Illinois, who had uni- 
formly voted with the slave States against all 
restriction. It was adopted on the 1 7th of Febru- 
aiy, 1820, as an amendment to the Mahie and 
MuBOuri bill, by 34 ayes, against 10 noes.* 

Mr. HUNTER. I think that tlie provision 
passed without a division in the Senate. 

Mr. CHASE. The Senator is mistaken. 
Fourteen Senators from the slave States, and 
twenty from the free States voted for that amend- 
ment Eight from the former, and two from the 
latter voted against it No vote by ayes and noes 



* The vote was a« follows : 

AYtlS— MeMrs. MQrrilland rarrot. of Now Hampshire; 
Mellon and Ottis. of Massachusetts ; Dana and Lanman, 
of Connecticut ; Burrill and Hunter, of Rliode Island ; 
Talmer and Tichenor, of Vermont ; King and Sanford, of 
New York ; Dickersmi and Wilson, of New Jersey ; Low- 
r«e and R<^)erts, of Pennsylvania ; Rurgles and Trimble, 
of Ohio ; Horsey and Van Dvke, «f Delaware : Lloyd and 
rioknev, of Maryland ; Stokes, of North Carolina ; John- 
■on ana Logan, of Kentucky ; Katon and Williams, of 
Teaaeitee ; Brown and Johnson, of Louisiana ; Leake, of 
MlMissippl ; Kinir and Walker, of Alabama : Edwards 
and Thomas, of Illinois. 

N0£8— Messrs. Noble and Taylor, of Indiana ; Bar. 
bour and Pleasants, of Virginia ; Macon, of North Caro. 
Una : Oaillard and Smith, of South Carolina ; Klliott and 
Walker, of Oeoiipia ; and Williams, «f Mississippi. 



was taken when tlie same amendment was en- 
grafted upon the separate Missouri bill, a few 
days later, the sense of the Senate having been 
aseertahied by the former vote. 

This was the condition of matters when the 
committee of conference, for which the Senate 
had asked, made their report. The members of 
the committee from the Senate were, of course, 
favorable to the Senate amendments. In tho 
House, the Speaker, Henry Clay, was also in 
favor of them, and he had the appointment of tlie 
committee. Of course lie took care, as he has 
suice informed the country, to constitute the com- 
mittee in such manner aud of such persons as 
would be most likely to secure their adoption. 
The result was what migVt have been expected. 
It recommended that the Senate siiould recede from 
its amendments to the Maine bill, aud that the 
Housoi should concur in the amendments to the 
Missouri bill. Enough members from the free 
States were found to turn the scale against tike pro- 
posed restriction of slavery in the State ; aud the 
amendment of the Senate striking it out was 
concurred in by ninety yeas against eighty-seven 
nays. From this moment successful opposition 
to the introduction of Missouri with slaveiy was 
impossible. Nothing remained but to determine 
the character of the residue of the Louisiana ac- 
quisition ; and the amendment prohibiting shivery 
north of 36** 30' was concurred m by one hundred 
and thirty-four yeas agamst forty-two nays. Of 
the yeas, thirty-eight were from slave and ninety- 
six from free States; of the nays, thirty-seven 
wore from slave States and live from free. Among 
those wlio voted with the majority was Mr. 
Lowndes, of South Carolina, whose vote, esti- 
mated by tho worth and honor of tl)e man, out- 
weiglis many opposites. 

Now, for the lirst time, was a geographical Hue 
established between shkvery and freedom in this 
country. 

Let us pause, and ascertain upon what princi- 
plo this compromise was adopted, and to what 
territory it applied. The controversy was be- 
tween the two great sections of the Union. Tlie 
subject was a vast extent of almost unoccupied 
country, embracing tho whole territory west of 
the Mississippi It was territory in which slave 
law existed at the time of acquisition. The com- 
promise section contained no provision allowing 
slavery south of 3G*» 30'. It could never have 
received the sanction of Congress if it had. The 
continuance of slavery there was left to the determ- 
ination of circumstances. There was, probably, an 
implied understanding that Congre&s should not in- 
terfere witii the operation of those circumstances — 
and that was all. The prohibition north of 36® 30' 
was absolute and perpetual. The act in which it 
was contained was submitted by the President to 
his Cabinet, for their opinion upon the constitu- 
tionality of that prohibition. Calhoun, Crawford, 
and Wirt were members of that Cabinet. Each, 
in a written opinion, affirmed its constitutionalit}-, 
and tho act reaeivedthe sanction of tho President. 
Thus we see that the parties to the arrangement 
were the two sections of tho country — the free 
States on one side, the slave States on the other. 
The subject of it was, tlie whole territory west of 
t)ie Mississippi, outside of the state of Louisiana; 
and tho practical operation of it was, the division 
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of t\ii8 territory betTmen tlie iBfititution of slavery 
and the instituiion of freedom. 

The arrangeznent was proposed by the slave 
States. It was carried by theu* votes. A large 
majority of souChera Senators voted for it ; a ma- 
jority of southern Bcpresentatives voted for it It 
was approved by all the southern members of the 
Cabinet, and received the sanction of a southern 
Fresidenl. The compact was embodksd in a single 
bill containing recijirocal provisions. The admis- 
sion . of Missouri with slavery, and the under- 
atandiug that slavery should not be prohibited by 
Congress south of 36^ 30', were the considerations 
of tlie perpetual prohibition north of that line. And 
tliat prohibition was tlie consideration of the ad- 
mission and tlie understaitding. The slave States 
received a large share of the concsideration ooming 
to them, paid in hand. Missouri was admitted 
witliont restriction by the act itself. Every other 
part of the compact, on tlie part of tlie free States, 
has been fuliiUed to the letter. No part of the 
compact on die part of tiie slave States has been 
fultilled at all, except the admission of Iowa, and 
the organization of Minnesota ; and now the slave 
States propose to break up the contract without 
the consent and against the will of the free States, 
and upon a doctrine of supersedure which, if 
sanctioned at all, must be inevitably extended so 
as to overthrow the existmg prohibition of slavery 
in all the Organized Territories. 

Let me read to the Senate some paragraphs fh}m 
Niles*s Register, published in Baltimore, March 
11, 1820, which show clearly what was then the 
universal understanding in respect to tills arrange- 
ment. 

" The territory north of 86* 30' is \forerer » forbidden to 
be peopled with slaves, except in the State of Missouri. 
The rigfht, then, to inhibit slavery in any of the Territories 
is clearly and completely acknowledged, and it is condi- 
tioned as to some of them, that even when they become 
States, slavery shall be *forerer* prohibited in them. 
There is no hardship in this. The Territories belong to 
the United States, and the Government may rightiuUy 
prescribe the terms on which it will dispose of the public 
laadi. This great point was agreed to in the Senate, 33 
votes toll; and in the House of Representatives by 134 
to 43, or really 139 to 37. A.nd we trust that it is determ- 
ined ^forever* in inspect to the countries now subject to 
tiko legislation of the General Government." 

I ask Senators particularly to mark this : 

" It is true the compromise is supported onlr bv the 
letter of the law, repealabie by the authority vrhich en- 
acted it; but the circumstances of the case give to this law 
a moral foret equal to that of a positive provision of the 
Constitution ; and we do not hazard anything by saying 
that the Constitution exists in its observance. Both parties 
have sacrificed much to conciliation. We wish to see the 
t^iwnpact kept in good faith, and we trust that a kind Pro- 
vidence will open the way to relieve us of an evil which 
every good citizen deprecates as the supreme curse of 
the country." 

That, sir, was the langus^e of a Marylander, 
in 1820. It expressed the universal understand- 
ing of the country. Here then is a compact, com- 
plete, perfect, irrepealable, so far as any compact, 
embodied in a legislative act, can be said to be irre- 
pealable. It had the two sections of the country 
for its parties, a great Territory for its subject, 
and a permanent adjustment of a dangerous con- 
troversy for its object It was forced upon the 
iVee States. It has been literally fulfilled by the 
free States. It is binding, indeed, only upon 
honor and conscience : but^ in such a matter, the 
obligations of honor and conscience must bo re- 



garded as even more sacred than those of oonsti- 
tutional provisions. 

Mr. President, if there was any principle which 
prevailed in this arrangement, it was that of per- 
mitting the continuance of slavery in the localities 
where it actually existed at the time of the acqui- 
sition of the territory, and prohibiting it in the 
parts of territory in which no slaves were actually 
held. This was a wide departure from tlie ori- 
ginal policy, which contemplated the exclusion of 
slavery from territories in which it actually ex- 
isted at the time of acquisition. But the idea tliat 
slavery could ever be introduced into free terri- 
tory, under the sanction of Congress, had not, as 
yet, entered into any man's head. 

Mr. I^resident, I shall hasten to a conclusion. 
In 1848 we acquired a vast territory from Mexi- 
co. The free States demanded that this territory, 
free when acquired, should remain free under the 
Government of the United States. The Senator 
from Illmois tells us that ho proposed the exten- 
sion of the Missouri compromise line through 
this territory, and he (^mplains that it was re- 
jected by the votes of the free States. So it was. 
And why ? Because the Missouri compromise ap- 
plied to territory in which slavery was already 
allowed. The Missouri prohibition exempted a 
portion of this territory, and the larger portion, 
from the evil It carried out, in respect to that the 
original policy of the country. But the extension 
of that line through the territory acquired from 
Mexico, with the understanding which the Sen- 
ator from Illinois and his friends attached to it, 
would have introduced slavery into a vast region 
in which slaver}'', at the time of acquisition, was not 
allowed. To agree to it would have been to re- 
verse totally the original policy of the country and 
to disregard the principle upon which tho Mis- 
souri compromise was based. 

It is true that whentlie controversy in respect to 
this territory came to a conclusion, the provisions 
of the acts by which territorial governments were 
organized, were in some respects worse than that 
proposition of the Senator. While those bills pro- 
fessed to leave the question of slavery or no slavery 
in the Territories, unaffected by their provisions, to 
judicial decision, they did, nevertheless, virtually 
decide the question for all the territory covered by 
them, so far as legislation could decide it, against 
freedom. California, indeed, was admitted as a 
free State ; and by her admission tlie scheme of 
extending a line of slave States to the Pacific was, 
for the time, defeated. The principle upon which 
northern friends of the territorial compromise 
acts vindicated their support of them was this : 
Slavery is prohibited in these Territories by Mexi- 
can law ; — ^that law is not repealed by eniy pro- 
vision of the actsj^ndeed, said many of them, 
slavery cannot exist in any Territory, except in 
virtue of a positive act of Congress ; — no such net 
allows slavery there ; — there is no danger, there- 
fore, that any slaves will be taken into the Terri- 
tory. Southern supporters of the measure sustained 
them upon quite opposite grounds. 'Under the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution, they said, 
the slaveholder can hold his slaves in any Terri- 
tory in spite of any prohibition of a Territorial 
Legislation, or even of an act of Congress. The 
Mexican law forbidding slavery was abrogated at 
the moment of acquisition by the operation of the 
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Constitution. Congress has not undertaken to 
impose any prohibition. Wo can, therefore, take 
our slaves there, if we please. 

The committeo tell us that this question was 
left in doubt by the Territorial bills. 

Whaty then, was the principle, if any, upon 
which this controversy was adjusted? Clearly 
tliis : That when free territory is acquired, that 
part of it which is ready to come in as a free State 
shall be admitted into the Union, and that part 
which is not ready shall be organized into tern- 
tonal governments, and its condition in respect to 
slavery er freedom shall be left in doub^ duriug 
the whole period of its Territorial existence. 

It is quite obvious, Mr. President, how very 
prejudicial such a doubt must bo to the settlement 
and improvement of the territory. But I must not 
pause upon this. 

The truth is, that the Compromise acts of 1850 
were not intended to introduce any principle of 
territorial organization applicable to any other 
Territory except that covered by them. The pro- 
fessed object of the friends of the compromise acts 
was to compose the whole slavery agitation. There 
were various matters of complaint Tlie non-sur- 
render of fugitives from service was one. The 
exiatenoe of slavery and the slave trade here in this 
District and elsewhere, under the exclusive juris- 
diction of Congress was another. The appre- 
hended introduction or prohibition of slavery in 
the Territories, furnished other grounds of contro- 
versy. The slave States complained of the free 
States, and the free States complained of the slave 
States. It was supposed by some that this whole 
agitation might be stayed, and finally put at rest 
by skilfully adjusted legislation. So, sir, we had 
the omnibus bill, and its appendages, th« fugi- 
tive slave bill, and the District slave trade supres- 
sion bill To please the North — to please the 
free States — California was to be admitted, and 
the slave depots here in the District were to bo 
broken up. To please the slave States, a stringent 
fugitive slave act was to be passed, and slavery 
was to have a chance to get into the now Terri- 
tories. The support of the Senators arid Repre- 
sentatives from Texas was to bo gained by a liberal 
adjustment of boundary, and by the assumption of 
a large portion of their State debt. Tlie general 
result contemplated was a complete and final ad- 
justment of all questions relating to slavery. The 
acts passed. A number of the friends of the acts 
signed a compact, pledging themselves to support 
no man for any office who would in any way re- 
new the a;citation. The country was required to 
acquiesce in the settlement as an absolute tinality. 
No man concerned in carrying those measures 
through Congress, and least of all the distinguished 
man whose efforts mainly contributed to their suc- 
cess, ever imagined that in the Territorial acts, 
which formed a part of the series, they were plant- 
ing the germs of a new agitation. Indeed, I have 
proved tliat one of these acts contains an express 
stipulation which precludes the revival of the agi- 
tation in the form in which it is now thrust upon 
the country, without manifest disregard of the 
provisions of those acts themselves. 

I liave thus proved beyond controversy that tVe 
averment of the bill, which my amendment pro- 
poses to strike out, is untrue. Senators, will yo\i 
imite in a statement which you know to be con- 



tradicted by the history of the country? Will yon 
incorporate into a public statute an affirmation 
which is contradicted by every event which at- 
tended or followed the adoption of the compromise 
acts? Will you here, acting under your high 
responsibility as Senators of the States, assert as 
fact, by a solemn vote, that which the personal 
recollection of every Senator who was here during 
the discussion of these compromise acts disproves ? 
I will not believe it until I see it. If you wish to 
break up the time-honored compact embodied in 
the Missouri compromise, transferred into tho 
joint resolution for the annexation of Texas, pre- 
served and affirmed by these compromise acts 
themselves, do it openly — do it boldly. Repeal 
the Missouri prohibition. Repeal it by a direct 
vote. Do not repeal it by indirection. Do not 
"declare" it "inoperative," "because superseded 
by the principles of the legislation of 1850." 

Mr. President, three great Eras have marked 
the history of this country in respect to slavery. 
The first may be characterized as tlie Kra of En- 
franchisement. It commenced with the earliest 
struggles for national independence. Tlie spirit 
which inspired it animated tlie hearts and prompt- 
ed the efforts of Washington, of Jefferson, of Pat- 
rick Henry, of Wythe, of Adams, of Jay, of Ham- 
ilton, of Morris, in short, of all the great men of 
our early history. All these hoped — all these la- 
bored for — all these believed in the final deliver- 
ance of the country from the curse of slavery. 
That spirit burned in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and inspired the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, and the Ordinance of 1787. Under its 
influence, when in full vigor. State after State pro- 
vided for the emancipation of the slaves within 
their limits, prior to the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. Under its feebler influence at a later period, 
and during the administration of Mr. Jefferson, 
the importation of slaved was proiiibited into Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, in the faint hope that those 
territories might finally become free States. Gradu- 
ally that spirit ceased to influence our public coun- 
cils, and lost its control over the American heart 
and the American policy. Another Era succeeded, 
but by such imperceptible gradations that the 
lines which separate the two cannot be traced 
with absolute precision. The facts of the two 
Eras meet and mingle as the currents of confluent 
streams mix so imperceptibly that the observer 
cannot fix the spot where the meeting waters 
blend. 

This second Kra was tl.e Era of Conservatism. 
Its great maxim was to preserve the existmg con- 
dition. Men said. Let thhigs remain as they are ; 
let slavery stay where it is; exclude it where 
it is not; refrain from disturbing the public quiet 
by agitation : adjust all differences that arise, not 
by the application of principles, but by com- 
promises. 

It was during this period that the Senator tells 
us that slavery was maintained in Illinois, both 
while a Territory, and after it became a State, in 
despite of the provisions of the ordinance. It is 
true, sir, that the slaves held in the Illinois coun- 
try, under the French law, were not regarded w* 
absolutely emancipated by the provisions of the 
ordinance. But full effect was given to the ordi- 
nance in excluding the introduction of slaves, and 
thus the Territory was preserved from eventually 
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beooming a glave State. The few slayeholders in 
the Territorj of Indiana, which then included lUi- 
noLs, succeeded in obtaining such an ascendency 
in its affairs, that repeated applications were made 
not merely by conventions cf delegates but by the 
Territorial Legislature itself fur a suspension of 
the clause in the ordinance prohibitmg slavery. 
These applications were reported upon by John 
Randolph, of Virginia^ m the House, and by Mr. 
Franklin in the Senate. Both the reports were 
against suspension. The grounds stated by Kan- 
dolph are specially worthy of. being considered 
now. They are thus stated in the report : 

"That the committee deem it highly dangeronf and 
inexpedient to impair a prorision wively calculated to 
promote the happiness and prosperity of the northwestern 
country, and to give strength and security to that exten< 
aire frontier. In the salutary oi)eration of this sagacious 
and benevolent restraint, it is believed that the inhabit- 
ants of Indiana' will, at no very distant day, find ample 
remuneration for a temporary privation of' labor and of 
emigration. 

Sir, these reports, made in 1803 and 1807, and 
the action of Congress upon them, in conformity 
with then* recommendation, saved Illinois, and 
perhaps Indiana, from beoommg slave States, 
when the people of Illinois formed their State 
constitution, they incorporated into it a section 
providing that neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude sliould be hereafter introduced into the 
State. The constitution made provision for the 
continued service of the few persons who were 
originally held as slaves, and then bound to ser- 
vice under the territorial laws, and for the free- 
dom of their children, and thus secured the final 
extinction of slavery. The Senator thinks that 
this result is not attributable to the ordinance. I 
differ from him. But for the ordinance, I have no 
doubt slavery would have been introduced into 
Indiana^ Ilhnois. and Ohio. It is something to the 
credit of the Era of Conservatism, uniting its influ- 
ences with those of the expiring Era of Enfranchise- 
ment, tliat it maintained the ordinance of 1787 in 
the nortliwest 

The Era of Conservatism passed also by im- 
perceptible gradations into the Era of Slavery 
Propagakdisil Under the influences of this new 
spirit we opened tlie whole territory acquired from 
Alexico, except California, to the ingress of slavery. 
Every foot of it was covered by a Mexican prohi- 
bition; and yet, by the legislation of 1850, we 
consented to expose it to the introduction of 
slaves. Some, I believe, have actually been car- 
ried into Utah and New Mexico. They may be 
few, perhaps, but a few are enough to affect mate- 
rially tlie probable character of their future gov- 
ernments. Under the evil influences of the same 
spirit, we are now called upon to reverse the 
original p licy of the republic ; to subvert even a 
solemn compact of the conservative period, and 
open Nebraska to slavery. 

Sir, I believe that we are upon the verge of an- 
other Era. That Era will be the Era of Reaction. 
The introduction of this question here, and its 
discussion, will greatly hasten its advent. We, 
who insist ui>on the denationalization of slavery, 
and upon the absolute divorce of the General Gov- 
ernment from all connection with it, will stand 
with the men who favored the compromise acts, 
and who yet wish to adhere to them in their letter 
and in their spirit^ agamst the repeal of the Mis- 



souri prohibition. Tou may, however, pass it 
here. You may send it to the other house. It 
may become a law. But its effect will be to sat- 
isfy all thinking men that no compromises with 
slavery will endure, except so Ion*; as they servo 
the interests of slavery ; and that there is no safe 
and honorable ground for non-slaveholders to 
stand upon, except that of restricting slavery 
within State limits, and excluding it absolutely 
from the whole sphere of federal jurisdiction. The 
old questions between political parties are at rest. 
No great question so thoroughly possesses the 
public mind as this of slavery. This discussion 
will hasten the inevitable reorganization ' of par- 
ties upon the new issues which our circumstanoes 
suggest It will light up a fire in the country 
which may, perhaps, consume those who kindle it 

I cannot believe that the people of this countiy 
have so far lost sight of the maxims and principles 
of the Revolution, or are so insensible to tlio obli- 
gations which those maxims and principles im- 
pose, as to acquiesce in the violation of this com- 
pact Sir, the Senator from Illmois tells us that 
he proposes a final settlement of all territorial 
questions in respect to slavery, by the application 
of the principle of popular sovereignty. What 
kind of popular sovereignty is that which allows 
one portion of the people to enslave another por- 
tion? Is tlmt the doctrine of equal rights ? Is that 
exact justice ? Is that tlie teaching of enlightened, 
liberal, progressive Democracy? No, sir; no! 
There can be no real democracy which does not 
fully maintain the rights of man, as man. Living, 
practical, earnest democracy imperatively requires 
us, while carefully abstaining from unconstitu- ' 
tional interference with the internal regulations of 
any State upon the subject of slavery, or any other 
subject, to insist upon the practical application of 
its great principles in all the legislation of Congress. 

I repeat, sir, that we who maintain these prin- 
ciples will stand shoulder to shoulder .with the 
men who, differing from us upon other questions, 
will yet unite with us in opposition to the viola- 
tion of plighted .faith contemplated by this bill. 
There are men, and not a few, who are willing to 
adhere to the compromise of 1850. If the Missouri 
prohibition which those Compromise Acts incor- 
porate and preserve among their own provisions, 
shall be repealed, abrogpated, broken up, thousands 
will say, Away with all compromises ; they are 
not worth the paper on which they are printed ; 
we will return to the old principles of the Consti- 
tution. We will assert the ancient doctrine, that 
no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, by the legislation of Congress, without 
due process of law. Carrying out that principle 
into its practical applications, we will not cease 
our efforts until slavery shall cease to exist wher- 
ever it can be reached by the constitutional action 
of the Government 

Sir, I have faith in Progress. I have faith in 
Democracy. The planthig and growth of this 
nation, upon this western continent was not an 
accident The establishment of the American 
Government, upon the sublime principles of the 
Declaration' of Independence, and the organization 
of the union of these States, under our existing 
Constitution, was the work of great men, inspired 
by great ideas, guided by Divine Providence. 
These men, the Fathers of the Republic, have be- 
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queathed to us the great duty of bo administering 
the Government which thej organized, as to pro- 
tect the rights, to guard the interests, and pro- 
mote the well-being of all persons witliin its juris- 
diction, and thus present to the nations of the 
earth a noble example of wise and just self-govern- 
ment, sir, I have faith enough to believe that wo 
shall yet f\ilfil this high duty. Let me borrow the 
inspiration of Miltox, while I declare my belief 
that wo have yet a country *' not degenerated nor 
drooping to a final decay, but destined, by casting 
off the old and wrinkled skin of corruption, to out- 
live these pangs, and wax young again, and, en- 
tering THB GLOBIOUS WATS OF TBUTH AND PROS- 

PBBOUS Virtue, become great and honorable 
cr THESE LATTER AGES. Methinks I see in my 
mind a great and puissant nation rousing herself 
Uke a strong man nfter sleep, and shaking her 
invincible locks. Methuiks I see her as an eagle 
mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her en- 
daaaskd eyes at the full mid-dat beam ; purging 
and seeding her long-almsed sight at the fountain 
ITSELF OF heayenlt RADIANCE ; wliilc the whoIe 
n6ise of timorous and flocking birds, with those 
also that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed 
at what she means, and in their envious gabble 
would prognosticate a yeav of sects and schisms." 



Sir, we may fulfill this sublime destiny if wo 
will but faithfiilly adhere to the great maxims of 
the Revolution ; honestly carry into their legiti- 
mate practical applications the high principles of 
Democracy ; and preserve inviolate plighted faith 
and solemn compacts. Let us do this, putting our 
tmst in the God of our fathers, and there is no 
dream of national prosperity, power and fijlory, 
which ancient or modem baiilders of ideal oom- 
monwealths ever conceived, which we may not 
hope to realize. But if we turn aside from these 
ways of honor, to walk in the by-paths of tempo- 
rary expedients, compromising with wrong, abet- 
ting oppression, and repudiating faith, the wisdom 
and devotion and labors of our fathers will have 
been all — ^all in vain. 

Sir, I trust that the result of this discussion will 
show that the American Senate will sanction no 
breach of compact. Let us strike from the bill 
that statement wl^^ historical facts and our per- 
sonal recollections disprove, and then reject the 
whole proposition which looks toward a violation 
of the pliglited faith and solemn compact which 
our fathers made, and which we, their sons, are 
bound by every tie of obligation sacredly t« 
maintain. 
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The Senate having under consideration the bill 
10 organize the Territories of Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, the pending question being on tiie amend- 
ment of Hr. Chase to strike out from section 14 
the words : 

" was f upersoded by the principle! of the legislation 
of 1850, commonly called the c^^promise measures, and 

So that the clause will read : 

•• That the Constitution, and all laws of the United 
States which are nut locally inapplicable, shall luive the 
same force and effect within the said Territory of Nebnw- 
Ica as elsewhere within the United States, except the 
eighth section of the act preparatory to the admission of 
Missouri into the Union^ approved March 6, IS'iO, which 
is hereby declared inoperative.' 

Mr. WADE said: Mr. President, it is not with- 
out embarrassment tliat I rise to debate any ques- 
tion in the Senate of the United States, for it is well 
known tliat I lay no claims to being a debater of 
general measures Ihat come under consideration. 
I have generally contented myself with the less 
ostentatious, but perhaps not less useful, duty of 
endeavoring to inform myself upon every ques- 
tion that presents itself, and attending to the affairs 
of the committees to which I belong, leaving 
others to debate such questions as may from time 
to time arise. But on the present occasion, sir, I 
should be doing violence to my own feelings, and 
I sliould be recreant in the duty which I owe to the 
great S^te which I in part represent, if I did not 
rise here, and endeavor, with what feeble powers 
I possess, to stay the progress of the measure now 
under consideration ; for, in my judgment, there 
never has been a measure of more serious im- 
port to the people of the United States. I hope 
it will be debated by abler men than myself^ I 
hope the enormities of the proposition will be 
set forth in colors that cannot be misunderstood 
here or elsewhere ; for it involves a question of 
good faith which in my judgment, is material 
to the perpetuation of the union of these States. 
It can involve a no less consideration ; for I do 
not believe, after such an act of perfidy commit- 
ted in any section of the country, or by all sec- 
tions of the country, that this Union can long sur- 
vive it. 

I can remember when the Missouri compromise 
was entered into. I have some recollection of that 
period, though I was then a very young man, and 
I can remember how anxiously the people of that 
part of the country to which I belong looked to 
the progress of that question through Congress. 
I remember the fearful struggle that took place be- 
tween the different sections of the country, and how 
anxious our forefathers were lest it should prove 
utterly disastrous to the union of the States which 
they then cherished. That was some thirty-four 



years ago ; and the Missouri oompromiM hm bMn 
regarded, so far as I know, fh>m that time to^tkiBi 
as having a character not much less importanl or 
sacred than that of the Constitution itselC During 
all that period of time until the present, I have not 
known a man bold enough to come forward ai)d 
question its propriety, or move its repeal. And 
why is that movement made now ? When I came to 
this Congress, I little thought that such a questipn 
would be precipitated upon the people. We passed 
through a sectional excitement, which some be- 
lieved endangered the union of these States, in 
1 850. I had no serious appreheniuons at that time ; 
but many good men — ^many emment statesmen, 
thought there was danger. The excitement, how- 
ever, subsided, and good feeling was restored be- 
tween all sections. A time of peace, we were 
told, had come; and for the four last years I hare 
heard but little else fVom the political press than 
that these dangerous, difficult, and delicate ques- 
tions had been all settled, to the mutual satis&ction 
of everybody, and were to be concurred in and 
abided by at all hazards. They were to be a final- 
ity ; and were not to be questioned, here or else- 
where. In this all the government organs con- 
curred ; and from day to day, I believe, all such 
papers have set forth the glories of the com- 
promise of 1850, and hurled anathemas at any 
that should question its propriety in any par- 
ticular. 

Why is it, then, that at this time it is not only 
called in question, but a more sacred compromise, 
that lies far back, is called up and questioned, 
that it may be annulled ? What has transpired? 
What new light has burst forth upon the people 
of the United States, that they come forward 
at this time and demand this great and hazardous 
measure ? I should like to hear from the chaur- 
man of the Committee on Territories what new 
hght has burst on these United States that re- 
quires this new clause in the bill which he report- ' 
ed? We all know that it is not a year since 
a bill to establish a territorial government in 
Nebraska passed very quietly through the House 
of Representatives, and came into this body ; and 
that when the time of the Congress was cut short 
by the Constitution, the chairman of the oom- 
mittee was on his feet urging the Senate, at the 
top of his voice, to pass that bilL Did it occur to 
him then that the legislation of 1850 had super- 
seded and annulled &e great compromise of 1820? 
I heard no such statement at that time; but I 
heard the President of this body, the honorable 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Atohison,] who 
lives in that section of the country, in his own 
person taking the benefit of that compromise. I 
recollect very well what he said upon the subject^ 
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and no man could be m^re yigilantthon he was to 
find some crevice through which he could escape 
from the compromise. But he told you that he 
had considered it well ; he told you that he had 
looked all around it, and he said he saw that it 
was all wrong. He affirmed that he had com- 
mitted two great errors; first, when we per- 
mitted the ordinance of 1787 to be applied, and, 
secondly, when the Missouri compromise was 
passed ; but he said these things are done, they 
are &<H8 that are irremediable, and they must 
stand. I submit to them, for there is no getting 
oat of them, and therefore I am willing to pass 
the bUl. 

I ask again, then, what new light has sprung 
up ? I h^urd all that the chairman of tlie commit- 
tee had to say on that subject, but I am still in 
darkness. Then why, sir, I again ask, has he 
introduced a clause which is calculated to ezci^ 
the Union to madness ? Can any reason be given 
fi>r it that did not exist on the 4th of March last, 
when he was urging us to pass the bill without 
the exceptionable dause ? No sir ; no sir. If any 
such reason exists he has failed to tell us what it 
ig. Whence shall we seek for knowledge, since 
the committee has Med to enlighten us? If no 
reason can be g^ven, we may ask what motive 
ooold prompt a step so hazardous ? When men 
will not firankly disclose their motives, we are 
driTen to an examination of their conduct ; and 
we seek to satisfy our craving for knowledge by 
tracking out the manner in which they have ar- 
rived at their cohclusionsL If there had been 
ai^ reason that would bear the light for the 
clause which is now exciting so much attention, 
might we not reasonably have expected to find it i 
in the deliberate report that the committee had 
given us? 

Mr. President, this conspiracy to overturn this 
old time-honored compromise, this old guarantoo | 
of liberty, is not yet six weeks old. It has been 
hatched somewhere within that time. I am not 
going to look back into the history of the opin- 1 
ions of the chairman of the committee, for I 
know that they have been exceedingly mutable. 
I know, at Chicago, some years ago, he preached 
a doctrine not precisely in accordance with what 
he has lately preached here. But that is entirely 
unimportant I do not now pretend to show whni 
bis opinions are or have been ; but here we hav£i i 
the anthentic account of opinions, that some Sen- 
ators entertamedatthe time the report was made. 

Before I quote from this document, may I b<i 
permitted to ask whether they believed, at the 
time they made that report, that the legislation of 
1850 superseded the old compromise of 1820? 
Did any such idea enter into their imagination ? 
Ko, sir; not at all. They placed the bill that 
they then reported upon enthrely difibrent grounds : 
and although they had occasion to remark upon 
this same question, they said it was an important 
and delicate one, that eminent statesmen had 
not dared to touch, and they would not do it. 
That is the sense and spirit of what is contuned 
in the report of the committee. They say, on 
these Bubjects : 

** They involve the same grave lunef which produced 
Uie af^ttttion, the lectionai strife, and the fearful itrugg Ic 
of ISM. Af Coiitcre«s deemed it wise and prudent to ra- 
firain from deciding the matten in controversy then, either 
by alBraiing or repealing the Mexican laws, or \>j an act 



declaratory of the true inttnt of the Constitution and th« 
extent of the protection aftbrded by it to slave property 
in the Territories, so TOur committee are not prepared 
now to recommend a de^rture from the course pursued 
on that memorable occasMn, either by aArmln|r or repeal' 
ing the eighth section of the Missouri act, or oy any act 
declaratory of the meanintr of the Constitution in re^ 
speot to the legal points ina dispute." 

That, Mr. Presidexrt, is what the committee 
thought about four weeks ago. They had no 
doubt deliberated upon this subject, smd in this 
report we have the joint wisdom of the whole com* 
mittee embodied, so &r as we know, for I have 
heard no dissent from it They reported a bill in 
accordance with that opinion ; and is it not strange^ 
unaccountably strange, that these experiea^ 
gentlemen, statesmen and Senators shcnild liave en- 
tirely changed their ground, and assigaed no reason 
for the change ? Within less than twenty days- 
afterwards tbey get the bill recommitted to lhei»- 
selves, but they have made no additional report. 
They do not tell us why they have changed their 
minds, or that any extraordinary occurrence kas 
authorized tlie cha&ge which has been made ia the 
amended bill, which now contains the very pro- 
visions which they before stated they carefiiHy re- 
frained f^om toudiing. Bat, sir, notwithstaading 
their extraordinary silence, they have discovered 
that the legislation of 1850had, in some my^erious 
manner, superseded the most stem and stnbbom 
law of Congress, which was formed upon a com- 
promise as sacred as could be made between con- 
flicting sections of this Union, and concurred in on 
all hands for at least one-third of a century ; and 
yet they flippantly tell us that it is all overturned, 
all superseded by the compromise legislation of 
1850, and hence they embodied this provision in 
their bill, and ask for its passage. Now, as a 
lawyer, I hardly know what a man means when 
he tells me that an act of legislation is superseded 
by a principle. I thought it took an act of Con- 
gress to repeal, or annul, or suspend, a former act 
I did not understand how that could be done by a 
principle. I do not know, however, but there 
may be some new means discovered by which a 
stubborn law of Congress — one of the most sol- 
emn acts of legislation, hardJy less solemn than 
the Constitution of the United States itself— may 
be annulled, and repealed, and suspended, by a 
principle wliich some gentlemen pretend to have 
found in the legislation of 1850, called "the 
compromise;" legislation in which not a single 
principle can be made out, as I will attempt, very 
soon, to show. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I can save the gentleman the 
necessity of arguing up«n a point upon which he 
is evidently laboring under a misapprehension. I 
stated distinctly, the other day, that my position 
was: That so far as the country covered by 
the Missouri compromise was embraced within the 
limits of Utah and New Mexico, the acts of 1850, 
in regard to those Territories, rendered the Mis- 
souri compromise inoperative, and that, so far as 
the territory covered by the Missouri compromise 
was not embraced in those acts, it was superseded 
by the g^reat principle then established. In other 
words, I contend that by the acts of li350 a great 
principle of self-government was substituted for a 
geographicalline; and hence, by the use of the 
words " superseded by," I mean which was " in- 
consistent with ^ the compromise of 1850. If the 
gentleman prefers tlie words " inconsistent withj" 
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I wiVL put them in with a great deal of pleasure, 
and that will avoid all the trouble m regard to the 
use of the word '' supersede." 

I£r. WADB. The Senator made a very simple 
declaration m his speech upon this point, and I 
have it hero. After all the verbiage of the speech 
of the honorable Senator from Illinois, it is sum- 
moned up finally in one idea^ and he says so him- 
sek He says upon this point : 

" Sir, in order to avoid any miscoustmction, I will state 
moze distinctly what my prociie idea is upon tlils point. 
80 far as the Utah and New Mexico bills included the 
territory which had been subject to the Missouri eom> 
promise provision, to that extent they absolutely annulled 
the Missouri compromise. As to the unorganized terri- 
tory n*t covered by those bills, it was superseded by the 
Srinciples of the compromise of I860. We all know that 
He object of the eompnimise measures of 1S60 was to 
establish cortain great principles, which would avoid the 
slavery agitation in aU time to come. Was our object 
simply to provide for a temporary- evil ?" &c. 

That, he says, was his precise idea. It was that 
the Missouri compromise was annulled to the ex- 
tent to which Congress, in running the boundary 
lines of New Mexico and Utali, might take for the 
aake of convenience any little piece of territory 
which was covered by the Missouri compromise. 
That certainly was a truism ; but the idea that the 
acts to organize Utah and New Mexico repealed 
or superseded the Missouri compromise as to the 
remainder of the territory acquired by the Louisi- 
ana cession, is an idea from which I am glad to see 
that the gentleman now recedes. 

Mr. DOUGLAa Not at all 

Mr. WADB. Well, the Senator says he docs 
not recede from his Ibrmer position. What does 
ho mean, then, by sayiug that t]^e Missouri com- 
promlso was superseded by the principles of the 
compromise measures of 1850 ? Suppose you run 
a lino with your neighbor, and the line has become 
uncertain, and in order to straighten it you run 
another, and in running this other Une may pos- 
sibly take in a little land that belonged to him, or 
you may leave out a little belonging to yourself; but 
you make a luie, and then after you straighten it, 
if you find you entered wrongfully on his land, the 
principles of runnmg that line superseded his title 
to the balance, and therefore you can lay title to 
the whole of his land, if I understand the gentle- 
man ; for he says ho does not recede from the po- 
sitions taken in his bill — not in his report, for it is 
said there he never would give such an opinion. 
He uiformed us, in the report, that there was a 
matter too grave even for Congress to decide, and 
much too grave for a committee, and therefore 
they would not do it; and yet in nmeteen days 
afterwards they come ui with what is equivalent 
to a total repeal of the compromise. 

Now, Mr. Fresidenty I want to know if that act 
was superseded, if that leg^lation was inconsistent 
with this, or if it furnished any occasion — when 
all sections of the country are at pence, when 
overy thing is progressing to the satis/action of all, 
and a state of entire good feeling between all sec- 
tions happens to exist, for throwing a firebrand 
in here at this time? I know not what the mo- 
tive can be. I care but little what it is. The dele- 
terious effects of this attempt to repeal that com 
promise will be felt, not only now, but long after 
the present generation are in their graves. 

I will not answer for the consequences of the 
legislation of this day, sur ; but I anxiously desu-e 



toinquu^ if nothing can be established in this 
Gk>vemment ? Is there nothing too sacrod to be 
overhauled for some miserable party or other 
purpose? 

Who was it that had the settlement of the Mis- 
souri compromise at the time it was made ? Was 
it done by statesmen infbrior to those of the 
present generation ? I think not ; for there were 
giants in those days, as great as those of the 
present. There, sir, stood John 0. Calhoun in the 
Cabinet, advisuig upon that act There, too, was 
Mr. Crawford, and there was Mr. John Quincy 
Adams. I think that they might, with reason- 
able propriety, be adjudged to comprehend the 
work they were doing. 

Again 1 say to my friends fUcom the South, who 
with me have fought many a political battle 
^houlder to shoulder — though far distant firom 
each other — who have triumphed in a mutual 
triumph — even though we fiiiled to elect your 
great chief, [referring to Mr. Clay,] when we 
attempted to' elevate hun, as he deserved, to the 
highest office in the world, that he, too, took part 
in this compromise, and I am mortified to see 
that his successors here are endeavoring to blot 
out the work that his patriotism had perfintned. 
Why, sir, he is scarcely in his grave before an- 
other generation comes up that knows not what 
he had done, and some even pretend that in what 
he himself did, in 1860, he seemed to concede that 
the compromise of 182# was not to be lived up to. 
I was not here in 1850, but I have read tlie de- 
bates of that period, and have endeavored to 
inform myself on that subject ; and I tell the gen- 
tlemen, notwithstanding all they may argue and 
all they may say on this subject, there is not a 
word, nor a syllable, tliat goes to indicate that any 
one supposed that anything was done then to 
overthrow the time-honored compromise of 1820. 
Not one word, sir ; but on the contrary, if they 
could recur to this compromise, they, indorsed it 
and reaffirmed it in 1850 beyond all gainsaymg. 
No doubt of it. Sir, I was amazed when I heard 
the chairman of this committee stand forth here, 
and pretend that in seme manner the legislation of 
1850 had superseded the compromise of 1820, 
and that tue Missouri lino was blotted out, or re- 
pudiated ; when, on the contrary, so carefbl were 
they in all their legislation not to touch it at all, 
that they referred to it in terms, and reconfirmed 
and re-established it. I will not take up tlie time 
of the Senate by reading that provision, although 
I have it here, for I presume every one has read 
it By the resolutions annexing Texas the Mis- 
souri compromise line was alhided to, and in 
terms maintained. The provision was, that in the 
territory above 36® 30' there should be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except for tlie 
commission of crime. Those resolntions expressly 
referred to the line of SB** 3#' as the Missouri com- 
promise line. Then to make assurance doubly 
sure, in the compromise bill organizing New 
Mexico, that legislation is referred to, and it is 
said there shall be nothing so construed as to im- 
pair that clause. So far, tlien, from overturning 
it, or superseding it in any possible way, thoy 
most deliberately turn their attention to it, and for 
fear any construction of the kind might be drawn, 
such as the Senator now sees fit to draw, they 
made a stern provision against it 
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But, BIT, I need not refer fturther to the speech 
of the Senator from Illinois. My oolleogue [Mr. 
Chasb,] so entirely pulverized that speech that 
there is not enough of it left upon which a man 
can possibly hang an idea. [Laughter.] In fact, 
there was nothing to begin with : and surely there 
is nothing left of it It was a bare afterthought, 
permit me to say. After the report of the com- 
mittee had been made, and the bill had been al- 
tered, it was necessary to get up some other reason 
or pretext than was set forth in the report, in order 
to show why it was proposed to repeal the Mis- 
souri compromise. I do not like to bo uncharita- 
ble — ^I do not like to be compelled to argue in that 
way ; but when I see these crooked tracks, what 
inference can I draw ? Most assuredly, that the 
committee bad no determinate, settled purpose as 
to the necessity of altering this compromise when 
they first reported. They had no good and suffi- 
cient reason to propose a repeal of it; for if they 
had they would have said so at once. Now, how 
are we to view this matter ? Can we view it in 
any other light? 

Here is a Territory large as an empire ; as large, 
I believe, as all the free States together. It is pure 
as nature ; it is beautiful as the garden of God. 
There is nothing now to prevent us doing with it 
what will minister to the best interests of the peo- 
ple now or hereafter. Our forefathers expressed 
their opinion 'as to what was best to bo done with 
it They believed it should be fenced up from the 
intrusion of this accursed scourge of mankind, 
human slavery. They have done this eflfectually 
in this Territory. Shall we undo their work? 
The southern States have had the benefit of the 
Missouri compromise, and I now appeal to my 
southern Whig friends whether we of the North 
did not pledge our constituents that you were 
honorable men ; that you would stand by all the 
guarantees of the Constitution, and all the duties 
which properly devolve upon you j and that, above 
all, the chivalry of the South would never be at- 
tempted, by any fancied or real interest, to abandon 
the terms of any compact, when they had received 
the benefit on their side, and when its terms re- 
main to be fulfilled by them. 

This is a doctrine which I have fi^quently 
preached. My amazement was very great when 
I heard that any of these gentlemen were in coun- 
cil v^rith the enemy. I feared that somethmg had 
taken place which ought not to have taken place. 
I felt strong in heart to appealto them against any 
fancied interest which they might conceive them- 
selves to have, for their duty is plain and palpa- 
ble. Did notour forefathers make a compact? 
Did they not make it after a fearful struggle which 
was dangerous to this Union. I say, was there 
not such a compact made ? And in the whole his- 
tory of our legislation, I appeal to you, has there 
ever been one more sacred or more bmding upon 
you ? Have you, southern Senators, not had the 
full benefit of it ? Have you not enjoyed it now 
for thirty years ? Has any northern man stepped 
forward to impair your rights in that compromise? 
No, sir, it is not pretended ; and now the period is 
drawing near when that part of this great bar- 
gain which is beneficial to us at the North is ap- 
proaching, and I call upon you as honorable men 
io fulfil It Shrink not from it Do not tell me 
that your constituents will not sanction you in 
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doing what you know to be right I believe that 
yoiur constituents are honorable men. I believe 
they will understand the motives whidi impel you 
to do your duty, notwithstanding you might have 
some fimcied influence the othei* way. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Dixon] told us that this 
came from the North, and therefore the South 
were absolved from their obligation. I must say 
I think you understand well that the North know 
nothing about this ba60 conspiracy to betray 
them. When did it come up ? Did you let it go 
before the people, that they might pass upon the 
question. Why, sir, in the Presidential elec- 
tion, triumphant as the Democracy were, I ask 
any gentleman of the North, suppose you had 
staked the election of Mr. Pierce upon this ques- 
tion, how many votes could he have received in 
the North? Not one. You gave us no notice of 
any suok thing. The people of the North, even 
now, do not know what nefkrious projects are 
afoot here in the Capitol. You of the South are 
not absolved, because one or two men, very 
honorable men, stand forth here and say " I am 
ready to go m and make this monstrous proposi- 
tion." Sir, in the days of the Revolution, Major 
Andre was hung by the neck until he was dead, 
for acceptmg a proposition not more base than 
this, which is a gross betrayal of the rights of the 
whole North, And yet that is the only reason 
which the Senator from Kentucky gives why ho 
should vote for this bill He will not pretend to 
tell us tliat he would abrogate and violate the great 
pledge which has been kept on the part of tho 
North, unless northern men stood here airthorizedy 
as he thinks, to relieve them from that pledge. I 
tell him that they are not authorized to do any 
such thing. I teU him that those whose agents 
they are, know nothing about this, and do not 
know what treason to the North is hatching here. 
My colleague stated the other day that it was a 
matter of fact, which everybody knew, that the 
peculiar interest which we had at the North to 
prevent slavery encroaching upon this great Terri- 
tory, is, that the moment you cover it over with 
persons occupying the relation of master and slave, 
the fireemen of the North cannot go there. He 
announced that great truth in this body. Gentle- 
men know it to be a truth, and they do not gain- 
say it. Gentlemen know that the high-mindedr 
free man of the North, although not blessed with 
property, has nevertheless a soul, and that he can- 
not stoop to labor side by side with your misera- 
ble serf. He has never done it — ^he never will do 
it It was an unlucky word from the gentleman 
from Kentucky when he said, if he cannot labor 
in that way, let him go somewhere else. Is that 
the democracy of the Chairman of the Committee 
on Territories? Let him tell the yeomanry of Illi- 
nois — the hard-fisted laboring man of that great 
State — that this is the principle upon which he 
acts ; that, this Territory is to be covered over with 
slaves and with masters, and that his proud con- 
stituency are to go out there and work side by 
side, degrading themselves by working upon a 
level with your miserable slaves. Let him do so, 
and it is a declaration which I think will tingle in 
the ears of Democracy, and the people will come 
to imderstand that you are legislating for the priv- 
ileged aristocracy of the South, to the exclusion of 
the whole North. 
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How is this? We are told that the slaveholder 
must go into this Territory. Why? Because, says 
the gentleman from Kentucky, it belongs to the 
States, and those who hold slaves have just as 
good a right to immigrate into it and take their 
property with them, as any other person has. 
Now, we have seen that these two interests are 
antagonistical ; they cannot both stand together, 
ff you take your slaves there, I tell you the proud 
laborer of the North, although he has no capital, 
except his ability to draw from the earth his sup- 
port by honorable labor/ will never consent to work 
side by side with your miserable serf and slave. 
Then, there being an antagonism between these 
two principles, which is greatest in numbers? 
According to the present census, all the slave- 
holders in the United States do not amount to 
four hundred thousand. What number of free 
laborers are there who ought to have the b^efit of 
this great Territory? Probably fully thirteen mil- 
lions are to be ofiset against about four hundred 
thousand. If you take any considerable number 
of slaves into this Territory, you as effectually blast 
and condemn it for all the purposes of free immi- 
gration as though you should bum it with fire and 
brimstone, as Sodom and Gomorrah were once 
consumed. Every man understands tliis. 

Immigration does not go into slave States. Im- 
migration cannot abide there. But is there any 
constitutional difficulty upon this subject? Sena- 
tors from the South say they can go into this Terri- 
tory and take their property with them. Now 
why should they be let in there with what they 
call their property? Am I obliged, as a mem- 
ber of the Government of the United States, to ac- 
knowledge your title to a slave? No, sir, never. 
Before I would do it» I would expatriate myself; 
fot* I am a behever in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. I believe that it was a declaration from 
Almighty God, that all men are created free and 
equal, and have the same inherent rights. But, 
thank God, the Government of the United States 
to which I belong does not anywhere compel any 
man to acknowledge the title of any person to a 
slave. If you own him, you own him by virtue of 
positive law in your own States, with which I have 
nothing to do, and with which I never have had 
anything to do. Sir, I hear the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Butler] talking to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, [Mr. Dixon,] and I wish it to 
go forth that the gentleman from South Carolina 
says, why should not the free laborer work with 
the slave? Is he not his equal? Is that the opin- 
ion of the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. DIXON. Will the Senator allow me to 



ask a question? 

Mr. WADE. 
[Mr. Butler.] 

Mr. DIXON. 



Yes, sir J and your associate, too, 



The Senator, if I understood 
him, said he was a believer in the Declaration of 
Independence, and in the doctrines of God, which 
declare that all men are equal Does the Senator 
mean that the slave is equal to those free laborers 
that he speaks of in the North? 

Mr. WADE. Go on. 

Mr. DIXON. I desire him to answer that 
question. 

Mr. WADE. Certainly; certainly. The slave, 
in' my judgment, is equal to anybody else, but is 
degraded by the nefarious acts and selfishness of 



the master, who compels him, by open force and 
without right, to serve him alone. That, Bir, is 
my doctrine. When you speak of equality before 
the law, or equality before the Almighty Grod, I 
do not suppose you [addressing himself to Mr. 
Dixon] stand one whit higher than the meanest 
slave you have. That is my judgment, and prob- 
ably it is the judgment that you will understand in 
the last day, though you will not understand it 
before. 

Mr. DIXON. Will the Senator allow me to 
ask another question? 

Mr. WADE. Yes, sir ; as many as you please. 

Mr. DIXON. Does the Senator consider the 
free negroes in his State as equal to the free white 
people ? 

Mr. WADE. Yes. Why not equal? Do they 
not all have their life from Almighty God ; do not 
they hold it of his tenure ? When you speak of 
wealth, riches, and influence — if that is what you 
mean — they are generally poor, without influence, 
perhaps despised among us as well as with you ; 
but that does not prevent thi^t equality of which I 
speak. I say, m the language of the Declaration 
of Independence, that they were "created equal," 
and you have trampled them under foot) and made 
them apparently unequal by your own wrong. 
That is all there is of it. That is my doctrine. I 
do not go into the States, be it known ; I never 
went there to ask any questions of you; but I be- 
lieve your legislation is all wrong, and as wrong 
for you, even, as it is for your slaves ; for when I 
contrast the prosperity of the States where this 
wrong and outrage is indulged in with the pros- 
perity of those where the free and just principles 
of the North prevail, what is the manifestation of 
these principles upon the apparent welfare of the 
societies in which they prevail ? This is a ques- 
tion which, if it were not involved in this contro- 
versy, I should not argue at all ; for I do not wish 
to do anything which will excite ill feelmg here; 
but I cannot shrink from anything that is pertuient 
to the issue. The question is whether, in that fair 
field, large as a continent, we shall now plant hu- 
man slavery ; or whether we shall leave it as our 
forefathers left it— fenced out forover hereafter. 
That brings up the whole question. If slavery is 
right — if it comports with the best interests of man- 
kind, slavery unquestionably should be fostered, 
encouraged, and upheld by our legislation. I asr 
with you there, if you will meet me upon that 
issue. If you will make it appear that your prin- 
ciple works better than ours, let us not only carry 
it uito Nebraska, but let us carry it to the ends of 
the earth ; let us send missionaries out to herald 
forth the blessings of human slavery, and mtro- 
duce it into countries where it does not now exist, 
ifyou can find such. I am for doing the greatest 
good to mankind. 

But how is this? Look at the Old Dominion 
herself. It is not more than sixty years ago, 
hardly has the age of one man passed away since 
the Old Dominion was a head and shoulders 
higher, in every particular, than any State in this 
Union, not only in the number of her population, 
but in her riches and wealth, and the importanoa 
of all that pertamed to her. Why, sir, at the 
time your Constitution was framed, so apparent 
was this that Edmund Randolph, I think it wafl^ 
reftised to sign the Constitution of the United 
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States, alleging as a reason that it was all wrong. 
The State of New York, said he, will have as 
much influence in the Senate of the United States 
as Virginia itself under this Constitution. It is 
all wrong. The small States will be on a par with 
the large States. It ought to be grounded, either 
upon property, or upon the number of white male 
inhabitants. 

That is what he said at the time, and that was 
the condition of things at the time. Now look on 
old Virginia. Does she not lie in the fiurest part 
of this continent ? Is there any other State that 
exceeds her in the fertility of her soil, in the salu- 
brity of her climate, in all that pertams to the 
material welfare of man ? No State in this Union 
probably could compare with her. And now, 
during one age of man, how does she rank accord- 
ing to the last census? Why, from number one 
she has sunk to number ftve. What has produced 
this? That great statesmanship of which she 
boasts so much, and upon which she sometimes, 
as I think, takes airs to herself. Is that the prin- 
ciple? Have your principles of statesmanship 
advanced you thus? Why, sir, your statesman- 
ship is Africanized, and you want to Africanize 
this whole Territory. That is what you are after; 
and if it is right, you should do it. But, really, 
the policy of this Government now differs but a 
little from what it is in AJrica, from Guinea to Tim- 
buctoo. We are about the same in principle. 
There they are opposed to any general system of 
internal improvement ; they are opposed to any 
general system of education. I do not know that 
5iey carry it quite as far as they do in some other 
places, where they whip and imprison women who 
undertake to teach the poor. I am not quite cer- 
t£un that they undertake to carry it to that extent ; 
but, nevertheless, so far they go side by side ; and 
when you come to raising children for the market, 
they can vie well with each other. But they seek 
to extend the market for human beings; and hence 
the object of this bill Their object is to enhance 
and extend this market; and I say it does not 
consist with the welfare of this Union to do so. 
I say that to fill the interior of this continent with 
that kind of chattels is to blast the fairest pros- 
pects of every man who has ever entertained the 
highest hopes of the progress of his country, and 
hence it is that I stand here as one to oppose it 

Tou may call me an Abolitionist if you will ; I 
care but little for that ; for if an undying hatred to 
slavery or oppression constitutes an Abolitionist, 
I am that Abolitionist If man's determination, 
at all times and at all hazards, to the last extre- 
mity, to resist the extension of slavery, or any 
other tyranny, constitutes an Abolitionist, I, be- 
fore God, believe myself to be that Abolitionist 
So I was taught, and I shall not probably very 
soon swerve from the faith of my forefathers in 
this particular. It is idle to cry " Abolition" to 
me. To me it is an honorable name. Not, sir, 
that I ever went with that particular party ; but I 
did not differ from them on these points ; but be- 
cause they did not make their opposition effectual, 
in my judgment : for I would have gone with those 
who would have reached your institutions, wher- 
ever the Constitution gave us a right to reach 
them, without trenching one hair^s breadth 
where we had no right There I do not under- 
take, and never shall undertake, to trench, upon 



them. I admit that in the States you have frill 
control over it. Tou may do with it as seems to 
you good. You never found me, you never found 
the party to which I belong in the North, pretend- 
ing to do anything adverse to your right to make 
such laws and regulations with regard to this in- 
stitution as you please. We hoped, like all other 
men, that you would see that the system did not 
work to your best advantage ; we were in hopes 
you would see that a gradual system of emancipa- 
tion, just such as made the vast difference between 
the progress of the State of New York and old 
Virginia, would wake up every sensible man to 
follow in the track, and to do likewise. We hoped 
that, but we claimed no right to interfere. You 
must do with this as seems to you good. 

I regret, Mr. President, that this question has 
arisen here now, for I believe all will bear me wit- 
ness that I have not been factious here. From 
the first day I took my seat in this body, resolu- 
tions touching slavery, in a manner exceedingly 
offensive to men of tie North, were urged upon 
us day after day, week after week, and month 
after month, well calculated to stir the blood of a 
northern man, and yet I sat under it While it 
was a matter in the abstract, I cared nothing 
about it Your finality resolutions that were 
debated here so long, all that you could say 
here or elsewhere, your determinations to resist 
all agitation of this subject, never stirred me to 
opposition; but when you come in here^ by lav- 
attempting to legalize slavery in half a conti- 
nent, and to bring it into this Union in that 
way, and when, in doing so, you are guilty of 
the greatest perfidy you can commit, I must 
enter my indignant protest against it Sir, what 
will be the consequence of passing this bill ? Does 
not any man see that its first effect will be to ren- 
der aU friture compromises absolutely ridiculous 
and impossible ? for if one as solemnly entered into 
as this, as faithfully lived up to as this, shall foe 
thus wantonly broken down, how, when a matter 
of difference again arises between us, shall wo 
compromise it ? Shall we have any &ith in each 
other? No, sir; no. Where is your compromise ^ 
of 1850 ? Why it is just as effectuaUy gone as the ' 
compromise you now seek to repeal. They both 
stand together. One guarantees the other. They 
are' linked together by the same legislation. To 
repudiate one is to repudiate both. And do you 
believe, sir, that we shall keep our hands off that 
portion of tho legislation of 1850 upon which the 
South now relies as giving an equal chance for 
slavery in New Mexico and Utali, and which is 
exceedingly offensive to the North, as that was 
fi^e country when we conquered it ? Suppose a 
prodigious excitement pervades all the northern 
States. Suppose they come in here to say to 
the South: "You have led the way in repudi- 
atmg compromises, and, as there is no further 
trust to be reposed in one section of the country or 
the other, we sternly demand a repeal of all thoito 
laws which are for your benefit, as you have gone 
foremost in domg away with that portion which 
were made for us." What shall tlien be said ? 
What plea can you put iu to me when I come 
here backed by my constituents, demanding that 
now, inasmuch as the South have come up as one 
man and have taken away all the guarantees on 
which we and our fore&thers relied to guard 
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this great domain against the encroachments of 
slavery, inasmuch as it has been rathlessly tram- 
pled under foot by a few treacherous men not 
consulting with their constituents, that you shall 
repeal all the compromise laws, the fugitive slave 
law included, which you hold of consequence to 
you ? Has any northern man offered such a pro- 
position? I Imow you complained that we do 
not submit with as much resignation to your 
fbgitive bill as you would be glad to see. Well, 
sir, we do not I agree to that. Why do we not? 
It is because the northern mind, imbued with the 
principles of liberty, is unable to see the force of 
your claim and title to the slave. I grant that 
the Constitution of the United States contains 
what you call a compromise ; but it is scarcely 
more sacred than the one under consideration. 
So far as the inclinations of the people will go, so 
fir as their feelings will go, you have a faithfol 
execution of that law j but if you demand that 
agidnst which human nature itself revolts, you 
must take it with such objections as naturally will 
arise. In general your law has beeu enforced ; but 
what will be said when you have thrown down 
the gauntlet on the other side, and told us that 
compromises for our benefit mean nothing at all ? 
Have you not got now three slave states out of 
the Louisiana purchase nearly as large as the rest 
of that territory, and are you not enjoying it? 
Has any man from the north ever said it should 
be taken from you ? No, sir ; not a lisp of it, not 
a word of it. Is not freedom to be considered as 
well as slavery? 

But, sir, I would rather put this question on 
broader principles than these compacts, sacred as 
they are, and from which no man who violates 
them can escape with honor. However, as I have 
intimated already, this is a great question of human 
rights. Now, if there is not really any difference 
between liberty and slavery, then fidl that our 
&thers have done; all that the Declaration of In- 
dependence has set forth ; all the legislation in 
England and in this country to fiarther and guar- 
antee the principles of human liberty, are a mere 
nullity, and ought not to be lived up to. This 
.may be so, but we have been taught differently. 

Gentlemen have argued this question as though 
it were a matter of entire indifference whether the 
continent is to be overrun \7ith slavery, or whether 
it is to be settled by freemen. I know that those 
who hold slaves may have an interest in this ques- 
tion ; but when you consult this matter in the 
light of States, or communities, there can be but 
one answer to it If there is any other, as I said 
before, if both are to stand and fare alike, then hu- 
man liberty is a humbug, and tyranny ought to 
be the order of the day. But, Mr. President, this 
is also an exceedingly dangerous issue. I know 
the Senator from Kentucky said he did not think 
there would be very much of a storm after alL 
He was of opinion that the northern mind would 
immediately lie down under it, that the North 
would do as they have frequently done, submit to 
it, and finally become indifferent in regard to it 
But I tell the gentleman that I see indications 
entirely adverse to that I see a doud, a little 
bigger now than a man's hand, gathering in the 
norfii, and in the west, and all around, and soon 
thewhold northern heavens will be lighted up 
l^tl^a fire that you cannot quench. The indica- 



tions of it are rife now in the heavens,. and any 
man who is not blmd can see it There are meet- 
ings of the people in all quarters ; they express 
their alarm, their dismay, their horror at the pro- 
position which has been made here. You cannot 
make them believe that the thing is seriously con- 
templated here. How is it? You of the South, 
all of you, propose to go for repudiating this obli- 
gation. Do you not see that you are about to 
bring slavery and fi^edom face to face, to grapple 
for the victory, and that one or the other must 
die ? I do not know that I ought to regret it, but 
I say to gentlemen, you are antedating the time 
when that must come. It has always been my 
opinion that principles so entirely in opposition to 
each other, so utterly hostile and irreconcUeable, 
could never exist long in the same government 
But, sir, with mutual forbearance and good-wiU, 
with no attempt on either side to take advantage 
of the other, perhaps we might have lived in hap- 
piness and peace for many years ; but when you 
come boldly forth to overthrow the time-honored 
guarantees of liberty, you show us that the prin- 
ciples of slavery are aggressive, incorrigibly ag- 
gressive ; that they can no more be at ease than 
can a guilty conscience. If you show us that — and 
you are fast pointing the road to such a state of 
things — ^how can It be otherwsie than that we 
must meet each other as enemies, fighting for ^e 
victory? for the one or the other of these j^/tmid' 
pies must prevail 

I tell you, sir, if you precipitate such a conflict 
as that, it will not be liberty that will die in tiie 
nineteenth century. No, sir, that will not be the 
party that must finally knock under. This is a 
progressive age ; and iif you will make this fight| 
you must be ready for the consequences. I regret 
it I am an advocate for the continuance of this 
Union ; but, as I have already said, I do not be- 
lieve this Union can survive ten years the act of 
perfidy that will repudiate the great compromise 
of 1820. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to detain the Sen- 
ate upon this subject Perhaps I have said all 
that I have to say upon it I wished to enter my 
protest against this act I wished to wash my 
hands dean of this nefarious conspiracy to trample 
on the rights of freemen, and give the ascendency 
to slavery. I could not justify my course to my 
constituents without having done so to the utmost 
of my ability ; and having done so, I shall leave 
this issue to you to say whether.it is safe, right, 
and reasonable for any fancied advantage, to incur 
such enormous perils. 

I know gentlemen think all is calm, and I know 
they will preach peace. I wish there was real 
peace, for I do not delight in contention. I have 
endeavored not to be a contentious man here. I 
have endeavored even to abide by your compro- 
mises, which I did not exactly like. 

But I have overlooked one thing that I ought 
to have said^ The Senator from Illinois deduces 
some great principles from the compromises of 
1850. So he says in his speech. Now, from the 
very nature of those compromises, it was all but 
impossible that any particular principle could be 
deduced from them. There were several antago- 
nistical subjects, about which there was dispute ; 
and, indeed, there can never be much of a prin- 
ciple drawn from a compromise of antagonistical 
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principles. That is not the place to fix a prin- 
ciple. There was California — she had adopted a 
oonstitutioD, and sought to be admitted into the 
Union. Here was Texas wishing to have her 
boundary adjusted with New Mexico. Here was 
the District of Columbia, in which the North con- 
tended that slave-markets should be abolislied. 

Perlu^ there were no two men who agreed in 
all these propositions. Some were for permitting 
California to be admitted into the Union. The 
whole north thought it ought to come in ; but did 
you then stand upcm the doctrine of non-interven- 
tion ? Here was a State organized with a free 
constitution, knocking at your doors for admission. 
Where, then, was this great doctrine of non- 
intervention m the South? Where did it find any 
Advocates then? Why, sir, the State of Georgia, 
I recollect, passed her resolutions, and among 
otiier points which she said would justify her in 
dissolving the Union, one was the admission of 
OsJifomia into the Union. There, sir, was non- 
intervention with a vengeance I The whole South 
stood in opposition to her entering tliis Union with 
a firee constitution. Was that non-intervention ? 
A3^ yet the gentleman says, one great principle 
that he deduces from the legislation of 1850 is 
non-intervention. So &r firom that, I should sup- 
pose it was intervention of the very highest char- 
acter, to shut a State out of this Union, to resist 
her approach here as long as it could be done, and 
never to yield to it till some consideration could 
be given for it. A principle of non-intervention, 
says the gentleman, growing out of such a state 
of things as that 1 But, the gentleman also said 
that he ofifered to extend the Missouri compromise 
line to tiie Pacific, and he says the anti-slavery 
feeling rejected it, and therefore he is going to 
take vengeance upon us, and come up uito the 
North with his slavery doctrme. How was that ? 
The Missoxui compromise was a restriction upon 
slaveiy; but the territories which we acquired 
from Mexico were already, by a decree of Mexico, 
free from slavery ; therefore your line, when you 



proposed it, was to extend slavery, not to restrict 
it There is no analogy in the principles at aUL 
One restricted slavery, and the other extended 
slavery. What would be said of me if I should 
undertake to deduce a principle from the action 
of Congress in 1860 in respect to the District of 
Columbia? You abolislied the market for slaves 
here, and declared that they should not be brought 
into the District for sale. Then I might say, on 
the gentleman's doctrine, that you had settied a 
great principle ; that you should not have slave- 
markets anywhere else, and it would be just as 
logical as the principles which the gentleman 
deduces from some other of those compromise 
measures. The fact was, that there were a great 
many real or fancied interests aniagonistical to 
each other ; and while hardly any man agreed as 
to the settlement of them all, they got togethei*, 
as men settle other controversies — they undertook 
to arbitrate and to compromise. Although they 
did not agree to any one thing in particular, they 
said, we will take these measures as a whole; 
they are the best we can do, and therefore we 
will submit to them ; and having submitted, we 
will abide by them. 

The idea of a compromise of course presupposes 
that the disputing parties have not got all that 
they were contending for. How then can you 
deduce principles from such a state of things as 
that? No one thought of doing it but one who 
was contending for the overthrow of even this 
last compromise, without giving any reason why 
he had done it ; for I am sure if there was a rea- 
son adequate to such an exigency as this, it would 
be easy either to state it on paper or otherwise ; 
but it has not been stated. 

Mr. President, I will not prolong this discus- 
sion. In my desultory way I have said all, and 
more than all, that I intended to say. I am 
satisfied with havmg entered my protest against 
this measure. If gentlemen adopt it, they must 
take it with all its perils. I trust freedom will 
ultimately come out of the confiict triumphantly. 
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MB. EVERETT said: 

Mn. President: I intimated yesterday that if 
time had heen allowed, 1 should have heen glad to 
flttbmit to the Senate my views at some length in re- 
lation to some of the grave constitutional and politi- 
cal principles and questions involved in the measure 
before us. Even for questions of a lower order, 
those of a merely historical character, the time 
which has elapsed since this bill, in its present form, 
was brought into the Senate, which I diink is but a 
fortnight ago yesterday, has hardly been sufficient, 
for one not previously possessed of the information, 
to acquaint myself Ailly with the details belonging 
to the subject before us, even to those which relate 
to subordinate parts of it, such as our Indian rela- 
tions. Who will undertake to say how they will be 
affected by the measure now before the Senate either 
under the provisions of the bill in that respect as it 
stood yesterday, or as it will stand now that all the 
sections relative to the Indians have been stricken 
out 7 And then, sir, with respect to that other and 
greater subject, the question of slavery as connected 
with our recent territorial acquisitions, it would take 
a person more than a fortnight to even read through 
the voluminous debates since 1848, the knowledge 
of which is necessary for a thorough comprehension 
of this important and delicate subject. 

For thede reasons, sir, I' shall not undertake at 
this time to discuss any of these larger questions. 
I rise for a much more limited purpose — to speak 
for myself, and without authority to speak for any- 
body else, as a friend and supporter of the compro- 
mises of 1850, and to inquire whether it is my duty, 
and how far it is the duty of others who agree with 
me in that respect, out of fidelity to those compro- 
mises, to support the bill which is now on your table, 
awaiting the action of the Senate. This, I feel, is 
a narrow question ; but this is the question which I 
propose, at no very great length, to consider at the 
present time. 

I will, however, before I enter upon this subject, 
si^y, that the main question involved in the passage 
of a bill of this kind is well calculated to exalt and 
expand the mind. We are about to take a first step 
in laying the foundations of two new States, of two 
sister independent Republics, hereafter to enter into 
the Union, which already embraces thirty-one of 
these sovereign States, and which, no doubt, in the 
course of the present century, will include a much 
larger number. I think Lord Bacon gives the sec- 
ond place among the great of the earth to the found- 
ers of States — CondUores imperiorum. And though 
it may seem to us that we are now legislating for a 
remote part of the unsubdued wilderness, yet the 
time will come, and that not a very long time, when 
these scarcely existing territories, when these almost 
empty wastes, will be the abode of hundreds and 



thousands of kindred, civilized fellow-men and fel- 
low-citizens. Yes, sir, the time is not far distant, 
probably, when Kansas and Nebraska, now imfamil- 
iar names to us all, will sound to the ears of their 
inhabitants as Virginia, and Massachusetts, and 
Kentucky, and Ohio, and the names of the other old 
States, do to their children. Sir, these infant Terri- 
tories, if they may even at present be called by that 
name, occupy a most important position in the 
geography of this continent. They stand* where 
Peraia, Media, and Assyria stood in the contment 
of Asia, destined to hold the balance of power— to 
be the centres of influence to the East and to the 
West.* Sir, the fountains that trickle from the 
snow-capped crests of the Sierra Madre flow in one 
I direction to the Gulf of Mexico, in another to the 
St. Lawrence, and in another to the Pacific. The 
commerce of the world, eastward from Asia, and 
westward from Europe, is destined to pass through 
the gates of the Rocky Mountains over the iron 
pathways which we are even now about to lay down 
through those Territories. Cities of unsurpasfed 
magnitude and importance are destined to crown 
the banks of their noble rivers. Agriculture will 
clothe with plenty the vast plains now roamed over 
by the savage and the buffalo. And may we not 
hope, that, under the SBgis of wise constitutions of 
free government, religion and laws, morals and ed- 
ucation, and the arts of civilized life, will add all 
the graces of the highest and purest culture to the 
gifts of nature and the bounties of Providence ? 

Sir, I assure you it was with great regret, having 
in my former congressional life uniformly concurred 
in every measure relating to the West which I sup- 
posed was for the advantage and prosperity of that 
part of the country, that as a member of ike Com- 
mittee on Territories, I found myself unable to sup- 
port the bill which the maiority of that committee 
had prepared to bring forward for the organization 
of these Territories. I should have been rejoiced 
if it had been in my power to give my support to the 
measure. But the hasty examination which, while 
the subject was before the committee, I was able to 
give to it, disclosed objections to the bill which I 
could not overcome ; and more deliberate inquiry 
has increased the force of those objections. 

I had, in the first place, some scruples — objec- 
tions I will not call them, because I think I could 
have overcome them — as to the expediency of giv- 
ing a territorial government of the highest order to 
this region at the present time. 

In the debate on this subject in the House of 
Representatives last year, inquiries were made as to 
the number of inhabitants in the Territory, and I 

* The idea in this sentence was suggested by a very stri^' 
ing editorial article in a late number of the St. Louis DaOf 
InttUi^'encir. 
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believe no one undertook to make out that there 
were more than four hundred, or five hundred, or, at 
the outside, six hundred white inhabitants in the re- 
gion in which you are now going to organize two of 
Qiese independent territorial governments with two 
Legislative Councils, each consisting of thirteen 
members, and two Legislative Assemblies of twenty- 
six members each, with all the details and apparatus 
of territorial governments of the highest rank. 

It seems to me that tliis is not called for by the 
condition of the country, and is somewhat prema- 
ture. It was the practice in the earlier stages of 
our legislation to have a tenitorial government of a 
simpler form. In the Territories which were organ- 
ized upon the pattern prescribed by the ordinance 
of 1787, there was a much simpler government. A 
governor and judges were appointed by the President 
of the United States, and authorized to make such 
laws as might be necessary, subject of course to the 
allowance or disallowance of Congress : and that 
organization served very well for the nascent state 
of the Territories. There was a limit prescribed to 
governments of this kind. When the population 
amounted to five thousand male inhabitants, I think 
it was, they were allowed to have a representative 
government. This may, perhaps, be too high a 
number, and may not be in entire accordance with 
the character of our people, and the genius of our 
institutions ; but still, sir, I do tliink, that a govern- 
ment of this kind which we propose now to organize, 
with a constituency so small as now exists, cannot 
be that which the wants or the interests of the peo- 
ple require, and is in many respects objectionable. 
It brings the representative into dangerous relations 
with tJbe constituent; and bestows upon a mere 
handful of men too much power in organizing the 
government, and laying the foundations of tlie State. 

It is true, we are told, that the moment the inter- 
course act ia repealed, there will be a great influx 
of population. I have no doubt that will be the 
case. There is also a throng of adventurers con- 
stantly pouring through this country towards the 
West, which requires an efficient Government. But 
even making all due allowance for these circum- 
stances, I do think that it is somewhat premature 
to give this floating, and— if I may so call it — un- 
Btationary population, all the discretionary powers 
to be vested in a tenitorial government of the first 
diass. I think it is giving too much power, too 
much discretion, to a population that will not prob- 
ably, amount at first to more than a few hundred in- 
dividuals. Still, however, I admit that this is but a 
question of time. I do* not think it a point of vital 
importance. 

When I consider the prodigious rapidity with 
which our population is increasing by its native 
growth — when I consider the tide of immigration 
firom Europe, a phenomenon the parallel of which 
does not exist in the histoiy of the world, an immi- 
gration of three or four hundred thousand, of which 
the greater part are adults, pouring into this country 
every year, adding to our numbers an amount of pop- 
ulation greater than that of some of the older States, 
ond those not of the smallest size, and this double 
tide flowing into the West, so that what is a wilder- 
ness to-day is a settled neighborhood to-morrow — 
when I consider these things, I do admit that a 
question of this nature is but a question of time ; and 
if there were no other difficulty attending the bill, I 
should not be disposed to object to it on this score. 

But, sir, the relation of the Indian tribes to the 
question is, I confess, in my mind, a matter of great- 
W difficulty. Senators all know that the eastern 



strip of this Territory — I believe for its whole ox- 
tent — certainly from the southern boundary of Kan- 
sas, far up to the north — is occupied by Indian tribes, 
and the fragments of Indian tribes. They are not is 
their original location. All the Indians who are 
there, I believe, have already undergone one re- 
moval, and some of them two. In pursuance of 
the policy which was carried into execution on so 
large a scale under the administration of General 
Jackson, a large number of tribes and fragments of 
tribes were collected upon this eastern fi'ontier of 
the proposed Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, 
and have remained there ever since, some of them 
having made considerable progress in the arts of 
civilized life. 

The removal of the Indians was one of the prom- 
inent measures of General Jackson*s administration. 
It was my fortune, sir — it was twenty-four years 
ago, I believe — ^my friend firom Tennessee [Mr. 
Bell] will recollect it — as a member of the other 
House, to take an active port in the discussion of 
this question. He will remember, I am sure, the 
ardent, but not unfriendly, conflicts between him- 
self, as chairman of the Committee on Indian A^ 
fairs, and myself on that subject. I then maintained 
that it was impossible, if you removed these Indians 
to the West, to give them a " permanent home ;** 
for that was the cardinal idea, the very corner 
stone of the policy of General Jackson — to remove 
the Indians from their locations east of the Missis- 
sippi river, where they were crowded by the white 
population, and undergoing hardships of various 
kinds, so far west as would allow them to find a 
permanent%ome. I ventured to say then that, in 
my opinion, they could find no more permanent 
home west dian east of the Mississippi. My friend 
firom Tennessee thought otherwise, and said so, 
speaking, I am sure, in as good faith as I did in 
expressing the opposite opinion. But the policy 
was carried through, and an act was passed au- 
thorizing an exchange of the lands occupied by the 
Indians east of the Mississippi for other lands west 
of that river. I will read a single short section 
from that act : — 

" Sec 3. And he it further enacted, That in makinff of sach 
exchange or exchanges, it shall and may be lawful for the 
President solemnly to assure the tribe or nation with which 
the exchange is made, that the United States will for ever 
secure and guaranty to them, and their heirs and successors, 
the country so exchanged with them ; and if they prefer it, 
the United States will cause a patent or ^rant to be made 
and executed to them for the same : Provided, eUioays, That 
such lands shall revert to the United States, if the Indians 
become extinct, or abandon the same." 

This was the legislative foundation of the policy ; 
and General Jackson deemed it of so much conse- 
quence that, in his Farewell Address, he congratu- 
lated the country on the success with which it had 
been carried out ; and his successor, Mr. Van Buren, 
in one of his annual messages, spoke of it in the 
same glowing terms. 

Now, sir, these were the hopes, these were the 
expectations on which the policy of removing the 
Indians west of the Mississippi proceeded. I do 
not recall the recollection of the subject reproach- 
fully; I have no reproach to cast upon any one. 
Events which no mortal could have foreseen have 
taken place. The whole condition of our western 
frontier has been changed. Our territorial acqui- 
sitions on the Pacific, and the admission of a sister 
State in that quarter to the Union, have created a 
political necessity of an urgent character for improved 
means of communication, and I fear that it is not 
possible to preserve intact this Indian barrier. But 
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I want infomrmtion on that snbjrct. I shoald like 
to liear other Senators, who understand the subject 
much better than I do, tell us how that matter 
ttands ; and whether it is absolntely necessary that 
this measure should go on, in the manner described 
by the bill, which, it seems to me, if not conducted 
with the utmost care, will be attended with great 
inconvenience, if not utter destruction, to those rem- 
nants of tribes. 

If we must U80 that hateful plea of necessity, 
which I am always unwilling to take upon my lips ; 
if we must use the tymnt^s plea of neceswty, and 
invade " the permanent home" of these children of 
sorrow and oppression, I hope we shall treat them 
with more than justice, with more than equity, with 
the utmost kindness and tenderness. Now, I am 
unable to say, not having ample information on the 
subject, how their condition will bo affected by the 
clauses in the bill which were struck out yesterday. 
I am unable to say how it will be affected by leav- 
ing the bill without any provisions in reference to 
that subject. There are, of course, to be appropri- 
ations for negotiating with the Indians in other bills ; 
the Senator from Illinois intimated as much ; but 
what the measures to be proposed are, I should like 
to be better informed. I have no suspicions on the 
subject; I have no misgivings. I have no doubt 
that Senatois and the Executive will be animated 
with the purest spirit of humanity and tenderness 
toward these unfortunate fellow-men ; but I should 
like to know what is to be done with them. I 
should like to know how the bill in its present con- 
dition, or with such supplementary mensinres as are 
to be brought in hereafter, will leave •hese persons 
who depend upon us, upon our kindness, upon our 
consideration, for their very existence. I hope that, 
before this debate closes, we shall hear something 
on this point from members of the body who are 
competent to speak on the subject. Unless the 
difficulty which I feel on this point shall be re- 
moved, I shall be compelled, oa this ground alone, 
to oppose any such territorial bill. 

Trusting, however, that proper precautions will 
be taken, and that measures will bo adopted, if pos- 
sible, to^ give to the more advanced individuals of 
these tribes, personal reservations of land, to save 
them from being driven off to some still more remote 
resort in the wilderness ; trusting that this, or some 
odier measure of wisdom and kindness will be pur- 
sued, I think I could cheerfully support the terri- 
torial hill, which passed the House of Represent- 
atives at the last session, and was lost in this 
body, I believe, for want of time, in the very 
last hours, certainly on the very last day, of the 
late session of Congress. If I could have been 
assured that proper safeguards were contained in 
that bill for the Indians, I should have been willing 
to support it ; and when it was revived at this ses- 
sion of Conrress, by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Dodge], and referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories, of which I have the honor to be a member, I 
did certainly hope that, if it were thought expedient 
to report any bill for organizing this Territoiy, that 
one would have been adopted by the committee. 
The majority thought otherwise, however, and they 
have reported the bill before the Senate. 

I will not take up the time of the Senate by go- 
ing over the somewhat embarrassing and perplexed 
history of the bill, from its first entry into the Senate 
until tlie present time. I will take it as it now stands, 
as it is printed on our tables, and with the amend- 
ment which was offered by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Douglas] yesterday, and which, I suppose, is 



now printed, and on our tables ; and I will state, ai 
briefly as I can, the difficulties which I have found 
in giving my support to this bill, either as it stands, 
or as it will stand when the amendment shall be 
adopted. My chief objections are to the provisions 
on the subject of slavery, and especially to the ex- 
ception^ which is contained in the 14th section, in 
the following words : — 

'* Except the 8tb section of the act preparatory to the ad> 
miflvion of Missouri into the Union, approved March B, 1890^ 
which was superseded by the prinaples of the leg^lation 
of 1850. commonly called the compromise meaanres, and is 
hereby declared inoperative.'* 

On the day before yesterday the chairman of the 
Committee on Territories proposed to change the 
words " superseded by" to " inconsistent wiSi," as 
expressing more distinctly all that he meant to con- 
vey by that impression. Yesterday, however, he 
brought in an amendment, drawn up with great skill 
and care, on notice given the day before, which is 
to strike out the words " which was superseded by 
the principles of the legislation of 1850, commonly 
called the compromise measures, and is hereby de- 
clared inoperative,*' and to insert in lien of them 
the following :— 

" Which, being inconsistent with the principle of non-ia* 
tervontion by Congress with slavery in the States and Ter- 
ritories, as recognised by the legislation of 1850, commonly 
called the compromise rapasnrcs, is hereby declared inop- 
erative and void ; it beinff the trae intent and meaning m 
this act not to legislate slavery into any Territory oN8tafe& 
nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof 
perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic insttto- 
tionfl in their own way, subject only to the Constitation of 
the United States." 

No, I agree with the remark made by the chair- 
man of the committee yesterday, that this is a change 
in the phraseology alone. It covers a somewhat broad- 
er ground, but the latter part of it is explanatory; and 
as to the main point in which it is proposed to de- 
clare the Missouri restriction of 1820 ** inoperatxve 
and void," I do not find any change between this 
amendment and the words contained in the bill on 
our tables. It seems to be the design of both to 
carry out the principle which was laid down by the 
chairman in his report. I will read from that le- 
port the following sentences, for I conceive them to 
be those which give the key to the whole measure s 



"In the Judgment of your committee, those 

[the compromise measures of 1850} wrre intended to 

a fHr mure comprehpnsive and enduring cftt^ct than the men 
adjustment of the difScuIties arif>ing out of the recent aequ> 
sition of Mexican territoir. They werp designed to estaS 
lish certain great principles which would not only furnish 
adequate remedies for existing evils, but in all time to coni« 
avoid the perils of a similar agitation, by withdrawing A . 
question of slHvory from the halls of Congress and the pol< 
tical arena, and commit it to the arbitrament of those wh« 
were immediately inteiested in, and alone responsible for, 
its consequences." 

This, I suppose, is the principle and the policy 
to which it is intended, either as it stood at first, or 
as it is now proposed to amend it, to give the force 
of law in the bill now before us. 

Now, sir, I think, in the first place, that the lan- 
guage of this proposed enactment, being obscure, is 
of somewhat doubtful import, and for that reason, 
unsatisfactory. I should have preferred a little di- 
rectness. What is the condition of an enactment 
which is declared by a subsequent act of Congress 
to be '* inoperative and void" ? Does it remain in 
force ? I take it, not. That would be a contradic- 
tion in terms, to say that an enactment which had 
been declared by act of Congress inoperative and 
void, is still in force. Then, if it is not in force, if 
it is not only inoperative and void, as it is to be de> 
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daxedi but is not in force, it is of course repealed. 
If it is to be repealed) why not say so 7 I think it 
would have been more direct and more parliament- 
aiy to say " shall be and is hereby repealed." Then 
we should know precisely, so far as legal and tech- 
nical terms go, what the amount of this new legis- 
lative provision is. 

If the fcnrm is somewhat objectionable, I think 
the substance is still more so. The amendment is 
to strike out the words " which was superseded by,*' 
and to insert a provision that the act of 1820 is in- 
consistent with the principle of congressional non- 
intervention, and is therefore inoperative and void. 
I do not quite understand how much is conveyed in 
this language. The Missouri restriction of 1820, it 
is said, is inconsistent with the principle of the le- 
gislation of 1850. If anything more is meant by 
** the principle" of the legislation of 1850, than the 
measures which were adopted at that time in refer- 
ence to the Territories of New Mexico and Utah — 
for I may assume that those are the legislative meas- 
ures reared to — if onything more is meant than that 
a certain measure was adopted, and enacted in refer- 
ence to diose Territories, I take issue on that point. 
I do not know that it could be proved that, even in 
refer^ice to those Territories, a principle was en- 
acted at alL A certain measure, or, if you please, 
a course of measures, was enacted in reference to 
the Territories of New Mexico and Utah ; but I do 
not know that you can call this enacting a jirinciple. 
It is certainly not enacting a principle which is to 
carry with it a rule for other Territories lying in 
other parts of the country, and in a different legal 
position. As to the principle of non-intervention on 
the i»rt of Congress in the question of slavery, I do 
not find that, either as principle or as measure, it 
was enacted in those territorial bills of 1850. I do 
not, unless I have greatly misread them, find that 
there is anything at all which comes up to that. 
Every legislative act of those territorial governments 
must come before Congress for allowance or disal- 
lowance, and under those bills, without repealing 
thetn, without departing from them in the slightest 
degree, it would be competent for Congress lo-mor- 
TOW to pass any law on that subject. 

How then can it be said that the principle of non- 
intervention on the part of Congress in the subject 
of slavery was enacted and established by the com- 
promise measures of 1850 ? But, whether that be 
BO car not, how can you find, in a simple measure 
^plying in terms to these individual Territories, and 
to them alone, a rule which is to govern all other 
TerritOTies with a retrospective and with a prospec- 
tive action ? Is it not a mere begging of the question 
to say that those compromise measures, adopted in 
this specific case, amount to such a general rule ? 

But, let us try it in a parallel case. In the earlier 
land legislation of the United States, it was cus- 
tomary, without exception, when a Territory became 
a State, to require that there should be a stipulation 
in their State constitution that the public lands sold 
within their borders should be exempted from taxa- 
tion for five years after the sale. This, I believe, 
continued to be the uniform practice down to the 
year 1820, when the State of Missouri was admitted. 
She was admitted under this stipulation. If I mis- 
take not, the next State which was admitted into the 
Union— but it is not important whether it was the 
next or not— came in without that stipulation, and 
they were left free to tax the public lands the moment 
when they were sold. Here was a principle; as 
much a principle as it is contended was established 
in the Utah and New Mexico territorial bill; but 



did any one suppose that it acted upon the o&er 
Territories? I believe the whole system is now 
abolished under the operation of general laws, and 
the influence of that example may have led to the 
change. But, until it was made by legislatitm, the 
mere fact that public lands sold in Arkansas, were 
immediately subject to taxation, could not alter the 
law in regard to the public lands sold in Missouri, 
or in any other State where they were exempt. 

There is a case equally analogous to the veiy 
matter we are now considering— the prohibition or 
permission of slavery. The ordinance of 1787 pro- 
hibited slavery in the territory northwest of the Ohio. 
In 1790 Congress passed an act accepting the ces- 
sion which the State of North Carolina had made of 
the western part of her territory, with the proviso, 
that in reference to the territory thus ceded Congress 
should pass no laws " tending to the emancipation 
of slaves." Here was a precisely parallel case. 
Here was territory in which, in 1787, slavery was 
prohibited. Here was territory ceded by North 
Carolina, which becameMhe territory of the United 
States south of the Ohio, in reference to which it 
was stipulated with North Carolina, that Congress 
should pass no laws tending to the emancipation of 
slaves. But I believe it never occurred to any one 
that the legislation of 1790 acted back upon the 
ordinance of 1787, or furnished a rule by which any 
effect could be produced upon the state of things 
existing under that ordinance, in the territory to 
which it applied. 

I certainly intend to do the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee no injustice ; and I am not 
sure that I fully comprehend his argument in this 
respect; but I think his report sustains the view 
which I now take of the subject ; that is, that the 
legislation of 1850 did not establish a principle 
which was designed to have any such effect as he 
intimates. That report states how matters stood in 
those new Mexican territories. It was alleged on 
the one hand that by the Mexican lex loci slavery 
was prohibited. On the other hand that was denied, 
and it was maintained that the Constitution of the 
United States secures to every citizen the right to go 
there and take with him any property recognized as 
such by any of the States of the Union. The report 
considers that a similar state of things now exists in 
Nebraska — that the validity of the eighth section of 
the Missouri act, by which slavery is prohibited in 
that Territory, is doubtful ; and that it is maintained 
by many distinguished statesmen that Congress has 
no power to legislate on the subject. Then, in this 
state of the controversy, the report maintains that 
the legislation of Congress in 1850 did not under- 
take to decide these Questions. Surely, if they did 
not undertake to decide them, they could not settle 
the principle which is at stake in them ; and, unless 
they did decide them, the measures then adopted 
must be considered as specific measures, relating 
only to those cases, and not establishing a principle 
of general operation. This seems to me to be as 
direct and exclusive as anything can be. 

At all events, these are not impressions which are 
put forth by me under the exigencies of the present 
debate or of the present occasion. I have never 
entertained any other opinion. I was called upon 
for a particular purpose, of a literary nature, to Which 
I will presently allude more distinctly, shortly after 
the close of the session of 1850, to draw up a narrap 
tive of the events that had taken place relative to the 

fassage of the compromise measures of that year, 
had not, I own, the best sources of information. 
I was not a member of Congress, and had not heard 
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Uie debates, which is almost indispensable to come 
to a thorough understanding of questions of this 
nature ; but I inquired of those who had heard them, 
I read the reports, and I had an opportunity of per- 
sonal intercourse with some who had taken a promi- 
nent part in all of those measures. I never formed 
the idea — I never received the intimation until I got 
it from this report of the committee — that those 
measures were intended to have any effect beyond 
the Territories of Utah and New Mexico, for which 
they were enacted. I cannot but think that if it was 
intended that they should have any larger application, 
if it was intended that they should furnish the rule 
which is now supposed, it would have been a fact as 
notorious as the light of day. 

Look at the words of the acts themselves. They 
are specific. They give you boundaries. The lines 
are run. The Territories are geographically marked 
out. They fill a particular place on the map of the 
continent ; and it is provided that within those spe- 
cific geographical limits a certain state of things, 
with reference to slavery, shall exist. That is all. 
There is not a word which states on what principle 
that is done. There is not a word to tell you that 
Uiat state of things carries with it a rule which is to 
operate elsewhere — ^retrospectively upon territory ac- 
quired in 1803, and prospectively on territory that 
Miall be acquired to the end of time. There is not 
a word to carry the operation of* those measures 
over the geographical boundary which is laid down 
in the bills themselves. 

It would be singular if, under any circumstances, 
the measiures adopted should have this extended 
effect, without any words to indicate it. It would 
be singular, if there was nothing that stood in the 
way ; but when you consider that there is a positive 
enactment in the way — the eighth section of the 
Missouri law, which you now propose to repeal 
because it does stand in the way — how can you think 
that these enactments of 1850 in reference to Utah 
and New Mexico were intended to overieap these 
boundaries in the face of positive law to the contrary, 
and to fall upon and decide the organization of Ter- 
ritories in a region purchased from France nearly 
fifty years before, and subject to a distinct specific 
legislative provision, ascertaining its character in 
reference to slaveiy ? Sir, it is to me a most singu- 
lar thing that words of extension in 1854 should be 
thought necessary in this bill to give the effect sup- 
posed to have been intended to the provisions of the 
acts of 1850, and that it should not be thought neces- 
•ary in 1850 to put these words of extension into 
the original bills themselves. 

Now, sir, let us look at the debates which took 
place at that time, because, of course, one may al- 
ways gather much more from the debates on one 
fide and the other on any great question, as to the 
intention and meaning of a law, than can be gathered 
from the words of the statute itself. I have not had 
time to read these debates fully. That is what I 
complained of in the beginning. I have not had 
time to read, as thoroughly as I could wish, those 
voluminous reports — for they fill the greater part of 
two or three thick quarto volumes ; but in what I 
have read, I do not find a single word from which it 
appears that any member of ^e Senate or House of 
Representatives, at that time, believed that the ter- 
ritorial enactments of 1850, cither as principle, or 
ruloi or precedent, or by analogy, or in any other 
way, were to act retrospectively or prospectively 
upon any other Territoiy. On tlie contrary, I find 
much, very much, of a broad, distinct, directly oppo- 
site bearing. I forbear to repeat quotations from 



the debates which have been made by Senators who 
have preceded me. 

The proviso itself, which forms so prominent a 
characteristic and so important a part of this bill, 
the proviso that when the Territory, or any part of 
it, shall be admitted into the Union as a State or 
States, it shall be with or without slavery, as their 
constitution at the time of admission may prescribe, 
was no part of the original compromise, as I under- 
stand it. The compromise consisted in not insert- 
ing the Wilmot proviso in the Utah and New Mex- 
ico bills. That was moved and rejected, and the 
Territory was to come in without any such restric- 
tion. That was the compromise in reference to 
those Territories ; and after the Wilmot proviso had 
been voted down, a distinguished Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Soul6], not now a member of this body, 
but abroad in the foreign service of the countzy, 
moved the proviso which I have just recited ; and 
he did it, as he said, " to feel the pulse of the Sen- 
ate." Mr. Webster, in voting for that motion of 
Mr. Soul6, as he had just voted against the Wilmot " 
proviso, used these remarkable words : 

" Be it remembered, sir. that I now speak of Utah and 
New Afexico, and of them alone." 

It was with that cavecU that Mr. Webster voted 
for the proviso which forms the characteristic por- 
tion of this bill, and which is supposed to carry with 
it a law applying to this whole Territoiy of Nebraska, 
althoug];! covered by the Missouri restriction of 1820. 
Mr. Webster had on a former occasion, in the great 
speech of the 7th of March, 1850, to which I shall in 
a moment advert again, used the following remarkp 
able language : 

" And I now sav, sir, as the proposition upon wUdi I 
stand this day, and upon the truth and firmness of which 
I intend to act until it is overtfarown, that there is not at 
this moment within the United States a single foot of land 
the character of which, in regard to its being free-soil ter- 
ritory or slave territory, is not fixed by some law, and soma 
irrepealable law, beyond the power of the action of tlie 
Government" 

He meant, of course, to give to the Missouri re- 
striction the character of a compact which the Gov* 
emment in good faith could not repeal ; and there 
was in the course of the speech a great deal more 
said to the same purpose. 

And now, sir, having alluded to the speech of 
Mr. Webster, of the 7th March, 1850, allow me to 
dwell upon it for a moment. I was in a position 
next year — ^having been requested by that great and 
lamented man to superintend the publication of his 
works — ^to know very particularly the comparative 
estimate which he placed upon his own porliamen- 
tary efforts. He told me more than once that he 
thought his second speech on Foots's resolution 
was that in which he had best succeeded as a sen- 
atorial effort, and as a specimen of parliamentary 
dialectics ; but he added, with an emotion which 
even he was unable to suppress, " The speech of the 
7th of March, 1850, much as I have been reviled 
for it, when I am dead, will be allowed to be of the 
greatest importance to the country." Sir, he took 
the greatest interest in that speech. He wished it 
to go forth with a specific title ; and after consider- ' 
able deliberation, it was called, by his own direc- 
tion, *' A Speech for the Constitution and the Union." 
He inscribed it to the People of MassachusettSf in 
a dedication of the most emphatic tenderness, and 
he prefixed to it that motto — which you all remem- 
ber — from Livj', the most appropriate and felicitous 
quotation, perhaps, that was ever made: **Truo 
things rather than pleasant things." — Vera pro gro' 
tis : and .with that he sent it forth to the world. 
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In tbat speech his gigantic intellect brought to- 
gether all that it could gather from the law of nature, 
irom the Constitution of the United States, from 
our past legislation, and from the physical features 
of the region, to strengthen him in that plan of con- 
ciliation and peace, in which he feared that he 
might not carry along with him the public sentiment 
of the whole of that portion of the country which he 
particularly represented here. At its close, when 
be dilated upon the disastrous effects of separation, 
he rose to a strain of impassioned eloquence which 
has never been surpassed within these walls. Every 
topie, every argument, every fact, was brought to 
bear upon the point ; and he felt that all his vast 
popularity was at stake on the issue. Let me com- 
mend to the attention of Senators, and let mo ask 
them to consider what weight is due to the authority 
of such a man, speaking under such circumstances, 
and on such an occasion, when he tells you that the 
condition of every foot of land in the countiy, for 
slavery or non-slavery, is fixed by some irrepealable 
law. And you are now about to repeal the princi- 
pal law which ascertained and fixed that condition. 
And, sir, if the Senate will take any heed of the 
opinion of one so humble as myself, 1 will say that 
I believe Mr. Webster, in that speech, went to the 
very verge of the public sentiment in the non-slave- 
holding States, and that to have gone a hair's breadth 
further, would have been a step too bold even for his 
great weight of character. 

I pass over a number of points to which I wished 
to make some allusion, and proceed to another mat- 
ter. The chairman of the Committee on Teiritories 
did not, in my judgment, return an entirely satisfac- 
tory answer to the argument drawn from the fact 
that the Missouri restriction, or the compromise of 
1820, is actually and in terms recognised and con- 
firmed by the territorial legislation of 1850, in the 
act organizing the Territory of New Mexico. The 
argument is this : that act contains a proviso that 
nothing therein contained shall be construed to 
impair or qualify the third article of the second sec- 
tion of the resolutions for annexing Texas. When 
you turn to that third article of the second section of 
the resolution, you find that it recognises by name 
the Missouri compromise. Now, I understood the 
chairman of the Committee on Territories to say, 
that all that part of Texas to which that restriction 
applied, north of 36 deg. 30 min., was cut off and 
annexed to New Mexico. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not all annexed, but a large 
portion annexed, and all cut off. 

Mr. EVERETT. But it does not seem to me 
that this is an adequate answer. In the first place, 
the Senator tells us that all north of 36 deg. 30 min. 
was cut off from Texas. But there was a consider- 
able portion of territory, as large as four States of 
the size of Connecticut, which was not incorporated 
into New Mexico, and to which the proviso still 
attaches. But, whether that be so or not; would it 
not be a strange phenomenon in legislation that a 
subsequent act should be construed to supersede, to 
nullify, to render inoperative and void, by any opera- 
tion, or in any way or form, a former act, which it 
expressly states nothing therein contained shall qual- 
ify or impair ? It does seem to me that this is so 
formal a recognition, that it is unnecessary to inquire 
whether there is, or is not, any portion of territory 
to which, in point of fact, it attaches, especially 
when the question now is, not whether it operates 
in Texas, but whether it operates in Nebraska in its 
original location. 

The Senator stated that, in point of fact, to some 



extent the Missouri Compromise was actually re- 
pealed by the territorial legislation of 1850 ; and 
the facts by which he supported that statement were 
these : that a portion of territory was taken firom 
Texas, where it was subject to the Missouri restric- 
tion, and incoi'porated into New Mexico, where it 
came under the compromise of 1850 ; and, in like 
manner, that a portion of the territory now embraced 
in Utah was taken from the old Louisiana purchase, 
where it was subject to the Missouri restriction, and 
was incorporated into the Territory of Utah, where, 
in like manner, it came under the compromise of 
1850. But I think the answers to be given to these 
statements are perfectly satisfactory. 

In the first place, it was a very small portion of 
territory, very small, indeed, compared with the 
vast residuum ; and can we suppose that the few 
hundred, or it may be the few thousand, square 
miles taken off in this way from Texas and the old 
Louisiana purchase, and thrown into New Mexico 
and Utah, can, by way of principle or rule, or in 
any other way, qualify, or modify, or repeal a posi- 
tive enactment covering the remaining space, which 
is as large as all the British Islands, France, Prus- 
sia, the Austrian Empire, and the smaller Germanic 
States, put together ? 

In the next place, in reference to New Mexico, 
if I understand it, the territory which was thus trans- 
ferred never was subject to the restriction of 1820— 
to the real Missouri Compromise, now proposed to 
be declared " inoperative and void." It was subject 
to the Texas annexation resolutions, which extended 
the Missouri line, but it was no part of Louisiana, 
never had been, and was not subject to the restric- 
tion which it is now proposed to repeal. 

Then, in the next place, it was a mere question 
of disputed boundary. I do not wish to do the 
statement of my worthy friend, the chaimian of the 
Committee on Territories, any injustice, but I think 
he was incorrect if he said, that " the United States 
purchased this strip of land from Texas." These 
are not the terms of the act. They are very care- 
fully stated more than once. The United States 
gave a large sum of money to Texas, not to sell this 
strip of land, but to " cede her claim" to it. That 
was all. Texas claimed it. The United States did 
not allow or disallow the claim, but they gave Texas 
a large consideration to cede her claim. It was, 
therefore, a matter of disputed boundary ; and it is 
not decided whether the ceded territory originally 
belonged to Texas or New Mexico. 

In reference to Utah, it is true, there is a small 
spot, a very small spot in the Sierra Madre, that 
was taken from the old Louisiana purchase and 
thrown into Utah ; but I venture to say, that prob- 
ably not a member of the Senate, except the worthy 
chairman of the Committee on Territories, was aware 
of that fact. I do not mean that he made any secret 
of it, but it was not made a point at all. The Sen- 
ate were not apprised that if they took this little 
piece of land, which . Colonel Fremont calls the 
Middle Park, out of the old Louisiana purchase, 
and put it into Utah, they would repeal the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820, which covers half a million 
of square miles. I say, sir, most assuredly the Sen- 
ate were told no such thing ; nor do I think it was 
within the knowledge or the imagination of an indi- 
vidual member of the body. ^ 

I may seem to labor this point too much ; but as 
it is the main point to which I solicit the attention 
of the. Senate, I will state one more consideration. 
It has been alluded to already, but I propose to put 
it in a little different light, which seems to me to bo 
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absolutely decisive of the whole subject. The prop- 
osition to organize Nebraska Territory is not a new 
one. The chairman of the Committee on Territories 
has had it in view for several years — as far back, I 
believe, as 1844 or 1845. It is so stated in Mr. 
Hickey's valuable edition of the Constitution. 
Whether it was actually before the Senate in 1850 
I know not ; but it was certainly in the mind of the 
Senator from Dlinois. Now, sir, during the pen- 
dency of these compromise measure, while the Utah 
and the New Mexico bills were in progress through 
the two Houses of Congress, if they carried with 
them a principle or rule which was to extend itself 
over all other Territories, how can we explain the 
fact, that there is not the slightest allusion in those 
bills to the Territory of Nebraska, which the vigilant 
Senator must have had so strongly on his mind 7 Is 
it not a political impossibility, that if it was con- 
ceived at mat time, that measures were going through 
the two Houses which were to give a perpetual law 
to territorial organization, the Nebraska bill would 
not then have been brought forward, and in some 
way or other made to enjoy the benefit of it, if ben- 
efit it be ? But not a word to this effect was intimated 
that I know of. It was entirely ignored, so far as I 
am aware ; or, at any rate, no attempt was made at 
that time to pass a Nebraska bill, containing the 
provisions of the Utah and New Mexico bills. 

The compromise measures were the work of the 
Thirty-First Congress, and at the Thirty-Second 
Congress a Nebraska bill was brought in by a mem- 
ber from the State of Missouri, in the other. House. 
It passed that body by a maiorily of more than two to 
one. It was contested on the ground of injustice to 
the Indians ; but, as far as I know — I speak again 
under correction — I have not had time to read all 
these voluminous debates — ^nothing, or next to noth- 
ing was said on the subject of slavery. At any rate 
there was no attempt made to incorporate the pro- 
visions of the present bill on the subject of slavery. 
It came up here, and was adopted by, and reported 
from, the Committee on Territories, and brought up 
in the Senate towards the close of the last session, 
and on that occasion contested on the same ground ; 
and no attempt was made, or a word said, in refer- 
ence to these provisions on the subject of slavery. 
If at that time the understanding was, that you were 
enacting a principle or a precedent, or anything that 
would cany with it a rule governing this case, is it 
possible that no allusion should have been made to 
it on that occasion 1 

I conclude, therefore, sir, that the compromise 
measures of 1850 ended where they began, with the 
Territories of Utah and New Mexico, to which they 
specifically referred ; at any rate, that they estab- 
lished no principle which was to govern in other 
cases; that they had no prospective action to the 
organization of Territories in all future time ; and 
certainly no retrospective action upon lands subject 
to the restriction of 1820, and to Uie positive enact- 
ment that you now propose to declare inoperative 
and void. 

I trust that nothing which I have now said will 
be taken in derogation of the compromises of 1850. 
I adhere to them ; I stand by them. I do so for 
many reasons. One is respect for the memory of 
the great men who were the authors of them — ^lights 
and ornaments of the country, but now taken from 
its service. I would not so soon, if it were in my 
power, undo their work, if for no other reason. But 
beside this, I am one of those— I am not ashamed 
to avow It— who believed at that time, and who still 
believe, that at that period the union of these States 



was in great danger, and that the adoption of th« 
compromise measures of 1850 contributed materially 
to aveit that danger ; and therefore, sir, I say, aa 
well out of respect to the memoiy of the great men 
who were the authors of them, as to the healing 
effect of the measures themselves, I would adhere 
to them. They are not perfect. I suppose that no- 
body, either North or South, thinks them perfect. 
They contain some provisions not satisfactory to the 
South, and other provisions contrary to the public 
sentiment of the North ; but I believed at the time 
they were the wisest, the best, the most effective 
measures which, under the circumstances, could be 
adopted. But you do not strengthen them, you do 
not show your respect for them, by giving them an 
application which they were never intended to bear. 

Before I take my seat, sir, I will say a few wordi 
in a desultory manner upon one or two other state- 
ments which were made by the chairman of the 
Committee on Territories. He said, if I understood 
him, that the Noith set the first example of making 
a breach in the Missouri compromise ; and I find 
out of doors that considerable Importance is attached 
to this idea, that the nullification or repeal of the 
Missouri compromise at this time is but a just retort 
upon the North for having, on some former occasion, 
set the example of violating it. I do think that this 
is correctly stated. The reference is to the legisla- 
tion of 1848, when the non-slaveholding States re- 
fused to extend the line of 36 deg. 30 min. to the 
Pacific Ocean, which was done, die Senator said, 
under the influence of " northern votes with free- 
soil proclivities," or some expression of that kind. I 
do not think the Senator shows his usual justice, per- 
haps, I may say, not his usual candor, on this occa- 
sion. That took place two years before the compro- 
mise of 1850, and that compromise has been common- 
ly considered, if nothing else, at least as a settlement 
of old scores ; and anything that dates from 1848 
must be considered, in reference to those who took 
part in it, as honorably and fairly settled and con- 
doned in 1850. But, sir, how was the case 1 This 
was not a measure carried by northern votes with 
free-soil proclivities. Far from it. If I have read 
the record aright, the amendment which the Senator 
moved in the Senate, to incorporate the Missouri 
line into the territorial bill for Oregon, was opposed 
by twenty-one votes in this body. Among those 
twenty-one voters was every voter firom New Eng- 
land. There was the Senator from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Webster. There was the lately deceased Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, Mr. Atheiton. Both of 
the votes from Ohio : Mr. Allen one of them ; and 
both from Wisconsin, were given against this exten- 
sion of the Missouri compromise. Mr. Calhoun 
voted in favor of the amendment ; but if I am not in 
error, when the question next came up upon the en" 
grossment of the bill, as amended, he voted with 
those twenty-one ; he voted side by side with those 
who were included in the designation of the Senator 
from Illinois. In the House, the vote stood, if I 
remember the figures, 121 to 82 — a majority of 39. 
This was, I suppose, the whole vote, or nearly the 
whole vote of the entire non-slaveholding delegation. 
That siurely, then, ought not to be said to be brought 
about by northern voters with free-soil proclivities, 
using those words in the acceptation commonly 
given to them, which I suppose the Senator wishes 
to do. 

No, sir, that vote was given in conformi^ with 
the ancient, the universal, the traditionary opinion 
and feeling of the non-slaveholding States, which 
forbid a citizen of those States to do anything vol- 
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ontarily, or except under a case of the sternest com- 
pulsion, such as preserving the union of these States 
— and really I would do almost anything to effect 
that object — ^to acquiesce in carrying slavery into a 
Territory where it did not previously exist. It was 
that feeling which, in the revolutionary crisis, was 
oniversal throughout the land ; for the anti-slavery 
feeling of that time I take to have been mainly a 
political sentiment, rather than a moral or religious 
one. It was the same feeling which, in 1787, led 
the whole Congress of the Confederation to unite in 
the Ordinance of 1787. Mr. Jefferson, in 1784, had 
proposed the same proviso, in reference to all the 
territory possessed by the United States, even as far 
down Its 31 deg., which was their southern bounda- 
ry. It was the same feeling, I take it, which led 
respectable southern members of Congress, as late 
as 1820, to vote for the restriction of slavery in the 
State of Missouri— of which class, I believe, there 
were some. And, sir, it is a feeUng, I believe in 
toy conscience, which, instead of being created, or 
stimulated, or jfavored, by systematic agitation of the 
subject, is powerfully repressed and discouraged by 
that very agitation ; and if this bill passes the Sen- 
. ate, as to all appearance it will, and thus demonstrate 
that that feeling is not so strong now us it was in 
1820, I should ascribe such a result mainly to the 
recoil of the conservative mind of the non-slavehold- 
ing States from this harassing and disastrous agita- 
tion. 

A single word, sir, in respect to this supposed 
principle of non-intervention on the part of Congress 
in the subject of slavery in the Territories. I con- 
fess I am siuprised to find this' brought forward, and 
stated with so much confidence, as an established 
principle of the Government. I know that distin- 
guished gentlemen hold the opinion. The distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] holds 
it, and has propounded it ; and I pay all due respect 
and deference to his authority, which I conceive to 
be very high. But I was not aware that any such 
principle was considered a settled principle of the 
territorial policy of this country. Why, sir, from 
the first enactment in 1789, down to the bill before 
tis, there is no such principle in our legislation. As 
far as I can see it would be perfectly competent 
even now for Congress to pass any law that they 

S leased on the subject in the Territories under this 
ill. But however that may be, even by this bill, 
there is not a law which the Territories can pass, 
admitting or excluding slavery, which it is not in 
the power of this Congress to disallow the next day. 
This is not a mere bmUum fulmen. It is not an un- 
executed power. Your statute-book shows case 
after case. I believe, in reference to a single Ter- 
ritory, that there have been fifleen or twenty cases 
where territorial legislation has been disallowed by 
Congress. How, then, can it be said that this prin- 
ciple of non-intervention in the government of the 
Territories is now to be recognized as an established 
principle in the public policy of the Congress of the 
United States ? 

Do gentlemen recollect the terms, almost of dis- 
dain, widi which this supposed established principle 
of our constitutional policy is treated in that last 
valedictoiy speech of Mr. Calhoun, which, unable 
to pronounce it himself, he was obliged to give to 
the Senate through the medium of his friend, the 
Senator from Virginia. He reminded the Senate 
that the occupants of a Territory were not even 
called the people — ^but simply the inhabUantt — till 
tlieir were allowed by Congress to call a convention 
ana fonn a State constitution. 



Mr. President, I do regret that it is proposed to 
repeal the eighth section of the Missouri act. I be- 
lieve it is admitted that there is no great material 
interest at stake. I think the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Douglas], the senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Dixon], and perhaps the senator from Tennes- 
aee [Mr Jones] behind me, admitted that there was 
DO great interest at stake. It is not supposed that 
this is to become a slaveholding region. The cli- 
mate, the soil, the staple productions, are not such 
as to invite the planter of the neighboring States, 
who is disposed to remove, to turn away from the 
cotton regions of the South, and establish himself in 
Kansas, or Nebraska. A few domestic servants may 
be taken there, a few farm-laborers, as it were, 
sporadically; but in the long run I am quite sure 
that it is generally admitted that this is not to be a 
slaveholding region ; and if not this, certainly no 
part of the Territory still further north. 

Then, sir, why repeal this proviso, this restriction, 
which has stood upon the statute-book thirty-four 
years, which has been a platform of conciliation and 
of peace, and which it is admitted does no practical 
barm ? You say it is derogatory to you ; that it im- 
plies inferiority on the part of the South. I do not 
aee that. A State must be either slaveholding or 
non-slaveholding. You can not have it both at the 
same time ; and a line of this kind, taking our ac- 
quisitions together, considering how many new 
slave States have sprung up south of the line, and 
how few non-slaveholding States north of it, makes 
a pretty equitable division between the slaveholding 
and the non-slaveholding States. I can not see 
that there is anything derogatory in it — anything 
that implies inferiority on the part of the South. 
Let me read you a very short letter, which I find in 
a newspaper that came into my hands this morning, 
just before I started to come to the Capitol. It is 
a very remarkable one. It was written by the Hon. 
Charles Pinckney, then a distinguished member of 
the House of Representatives from South Carolina, 
and addressed to the editor of a newspaper in the 
city of Charleston : — 

CoNGBXss Hall, March 3, 1820, ? 
3 o'clock at niffht 5 

Deab Sib : I baeteu to hiform you that this moment we 
have carried the question to adroit Missouri and all Louisiana 
to the southward of 36 deg 30 min. free of the restrietion of 
slavery, and^rp« the South, in a short timet an addition ofnx, 
and perhaps eight, raeanbers to the Senate of the United States. 
It is considered here by the slaveholding States aa a great 
triumph. The votes were close— ninety to eighty-six [the 
vote was so first declared] — produced by the seceding and 
absence of a few moderate men from the North. To the 
north of 36 deg. 30 min. there is to be, by the present law, 
restriction, which you will see by the votes I voted against 
But it is at present of no moment ; it is a vast track, imin- 
habited only by savages and wild beasts, in which not a foot 
of the Indian claim to soil is extinguished, and in which, ac> 
cording to the ideas prevalent, no land-office will be open for 
a great length of time. 

With respect, your obedient servant, 

CHARLES PINCKNEY. 

So that it was thought at the time to be an ar- 
rangement highly advantageous to the southern 
States. No land-ofiice was to be opened in the 
region for a long time; but that time has come. 
If you pass this bill, land-offices will soon be 
opened ; and now you propose to repeal the Mis- 
souri compromise ! 

A word more, sir, and I have done. With refex^ 
ence to the great question of slaveiy— that terrible 
question — ^the only one on which the North and the 
South of this great Republic differ irreconcilably — 
J have not, on this occasion, a word to say. My 
humble career ie drawing near its close ; and I shall 
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end it as I began, with using no other words on that 
Babject than those of moderation, conciliation, and 
harmony, between the two great sections of the 
country. I blame no one who differs from me in 
this respect. I allow to others, what I claim for 
myself, the credit of honesty and purity of motive. 
But for my own part, the rule of .my life, as far as 
circumstances have enabled me to act up to it, has 
been, to say nothing that would tend to kindle un- 
kind feeling on this subject. I have never known 
men on this, or any other subject, to be convinced 
by harsh epithets or denunciation. 

I believe the union of these States is the greatest 
possible blessing — that it comprises within itself all 
other blessings, political, national, and social ; and 
I trust that my eyes mny close long before tljp day 
shall come — if it ever shall come— when that Union 
shall be at an end. Sir, I share the opinions and 
the sentiments of the part of the countiy where I 
was bom and educated, where my ashes will be 
laid, and where my children will succeed me. But 
in relation to my fellow-citizens in other parts of the 
country, I will treat their constitutional and their 
legal rights with respect, and their characters and 
Aeir feelings with tenderness. I believe them to 
be as good Christians, as good patriots, as good men, 



as we are ; and I claim that we, in our turn, are as 
good as they. 

I rejoiced to hear my friend from Kentucky [Mr. 
Dixon], if he will allow me to call him so — ^I concur 
most heartily in the sentiment— utter the opinion, 
that a wise and gracious Providence, in his own 
good time, will find the ways and the channels tx> 
remove from the land what I consider this great 
evil ; but I do not expect that what has been done 
in three centuries and a half is to be undone in a 
day or a year, or a few years ; and I believe that, in 
the mean time, the desired end will be retarded 
rather than promoted by passionate sectional agita- 
tion. I believe, further, that the fate of that great 
and interesting continent in the elder world, Africa, 
is closely intertwined and wrapped up with the for- 
tunes of her children in all the parts of the earth to 
which they have been dispersed, and that at some 
future time, which is already in fact beginning, they 
will go back to the land of their fathers the vohin- 
tary missionaries of Civilization and Christianity ; 
and, finally, sir, I doubt not that in His own good 
time the Ruler of all will vindicate the most glori- 
ous of his prerogatives, 

** From seeming evil still educing good.'* 
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Kr. SMITH said 

He seldom took part in the debates. He pre- 
ferred to discharge his duties with as little speak- 
ing as possible. He departed from this course in 
the present instance only because of the magni- 
tude of the evils which would result to the coun- 
try fjpom the passage of this bill. He had been in 
Congress fifteen years, and during that time no 
man had taken a less part than he in the agitation 
of the sectional questions which were introduced 
into Congress to distract the national councils and 
tlie peace and harmony of the Republic. He had 
made but 'one speech on the subject, and -that was 
on the day before the death of Gen. Taylor, in 
1850. He had always contented himself with 
silent voting yea or nay. His vote, however, had 
always been in accordance with the prepondera- 
ting sentiment of the North. He had never 
been a Northern man with Southern princi- 
ples, and he never had any confidence in any 
man who was. Unfortunately, there had been 
thrust into this bill a Slavery provision, and 
lie thought it ought to be excluded by the 
unanimous vote of the Senate. But he would en- 
deavor to show the Senate that there were objec- 
tions to this bill independent of the question of 
African servitude, which ought to overrule the 
bilL He hoped to be able to show the 
Senate thai this bill ought to be put down, and 
then the Slavery question would be settled. Was 
it wise or expedient to organize two Territories 
when there were five already on hand ? Never 
before in the -history of this country were there so 
many Temtories organized at one time. Why the 
bill for the Territory of Washington had passed 
through last Congress without any objection was to 
him incomprehensible. There were five Territories 
now actually organized, and yet the Senator fi*om 
Illinois proposed to add two more, making the 
number seven. Where is the necessity for this? 
There could be no other reason to make the Senate 
go this extravagant proposition except the negro 
question. There were more lands now belonging 
to Government than could be occupied for years 
to come. Nearly one half of all the new States 
were yet pubhc lands, and a large portion of what 
is sold was now in the hands of speculators. If 
these were not enough tiiere were the five Terri- 
tories already organized. Minnesota had but few 
inhabitants. She had an extent of Territory large 
enough for several States; so with Washington 
and Oregon. As for Utah and New Mexico, he 
would say notliing, for he did not believe any 
man, nor even a sensible, respectable wolf, would 
go to either to settle there. (Laughter.) Utah 
was one of those five bleeding wounds which 
were to bo healed by the Compromise of 1850. It 
was healed, and it resulted m the establishment 
of the complete domination there of Brigham 



Young and his forty wives. (Laughter.) There 
was but little difference between that and slavery. 
Between polygamy and African slavery he saw 
but little difference, if any. (Laughter.) If this 
were only a part of the pohcy of the Administra- 
tion, which had taken Abolitionists and Free 
Soilers to its bosom, to tr^ then* faith, he did not 
know but he would be inclined to forward it, but 
before doing so he would ask time to consider. 
He desired to say that this attempt to smash up 
the Missouri Compromise, before it succeeded, 
would have to smash up a good many other 
things. It was said that these territorial Govern- 
ments were necessary in order to secure a transit 
for men and things across the Paci^c. Military 
posts would accomplish all this, but the only 
means of securing a transit was the construction 
of the Pacific Railroad, for which he had struggled 
at the last session. The only true way to effect a 
transit was a railroad. He did not care whether 
it was North or South, even if down in Texas, so 
he got the road. Although so many compromises 
were broken, he would still almost consent to 
make another. He would almost say, give the 
Pacific road and take the Territory. During the 
last four years nearly one million of dollars ha^ 
been appropriated for the Territories, and that, 
too, when one only had been in existence four 
years, and one for six months. Every Territory 
got an outfit of $50,000, besides appropriations for 
buildings. The annual expense of each Territory 
is $30,000. Lest the expense of the five Territo- 
ries might not be sufficient, the Senator from Illi- 
nois now proposed to create two additional ones. 
In addition to these would be the expense of ex- 
tending postal facilities and extinguishing the In- 
dian title. Yesterday all the appropriations in 
the bill had been stricken out. He knew no 
reason for this. It looked, however, very much 
like a preparation for rushing this bill through the 
other House. It looked like a preparation for the 
application of what was known in the other 
House as a gag to effect the passage of this bill. 
Upon the estabhshment of these Territories would 
follow the necessity for an increase of the army to 
suppress Indian hostilities and protect the people. 
All these matters would swell to a large amount 
the increased expenditures occasioned by the or- 
ganization of Territories. The bill provided for 
the election of officers, and the qualification of 
voters. A condition of both was that they should 
be inhabitants. It was said that there were six 
hundred persons in the Territories. Under the 
laws of the United States there were no persons 
there who were inhabitants — ^there were undoubt- 
edly some who were bodily within the Territory, 
but there were none who could be legally regarded 
as inhabitants. He read the act of Congress re* 
gulatmg mtercourse with the Indians, which ex- 
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eluded all persons from residing as inhabitants and 
occupying any part of the Territory set apart for 
the Indian tribes. The only persons allowed 
tliere were those traders who were duly licensed 
by Grovemment, and whose licenses were limited 
to three years. He read from the>remarks made 
in the House by Mr. Hall, of Missouri, at the last 
session, in reply to objections that there were no 
white persons in the Territory. Mr. Hall said, 
that the reason why there were no white persons 
there except traders, was that if a man did go 
there, he would be hunted out by the dragoons. 
There were then no persons m Nebraska or Kan- 
sas, but hcensed traders, and they were no inha- 
bitants. When he studied law, he always under- 
stood that to make a man an inhabitant in a legal 
sense, he had to effect a permanent settlement in 
the place he dwelt in, and that, too, without any 
cmimo revertendi. Yet tliis bill, to which nothing 
seems to interpose any diflBculty, discovers inha- 
bitants in licensed traders, and in men who, upon 
their entering the land, are hunted by dragoons, 
armed to the teeth and with sword in hand. 
This fault, however, seems to trouble the Senator 
from Illinois in no way. He says the inhabitants 
shall choose officers, and when the GrOvemment 
seeks to find the inhabitants, it must catch them 
flying before armed dragoons, being hunted for 
their lives. In the effort to explode and blow up 
the Missouri Compromise the Senator must also 
blow up these other acts of Congress. It was true 
that there were small portions of this Territory, 
the Indian title to which had been extinguished, 
but he guessed these inhabitants were not to be 
found there. 

Tliere was another act of Congress which the 
Senator would have to get out of his way before 
he blew up the Missouri Compromise. It was the 
act which excluded all persons from occupying or 
entering upon the unsurveyed public lands of 
the United States, and which required the Presi- 
dent to employ if necessary the mihtary of the 
United States lo expel them. If any one of the 
inhabitants, therefore, escaped the dragoons it was 
the duty of the President to send other troops 
there to catch them and expel them. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois was the most prolific man he ever 
knew in getting Territories. [Laughter.] Every 
year he called the attention of the Senate to the 
parturition of a Territory, and sometimes they 
come two at a time— [loud laughter] — ^and that 
too when he had a whole litter of them on hand. 
[Laughter.] He desired to give the Senator some 
suggestions as to how to prepare himself for the 
next parturition. [Laughter.] The Senator should 
first extinguish the Indian title and have the 
lands surveyed, laid off, and to some extent in- 
habited, and when he got all things in this condi- 
tion, he then might go it blind if he chose. [Loud 
Laughter.] He (Mr. Smith,) however, objected to 
contributing his quota toward defraying the ex- 

?snses attending these reported parturitions of 
erritories. [Laughter.] There being no inhab- 
itants there, as inhabitants are defined by law, 
then there were no persons to elect officers, or 
from whom officers could be selected. The Gro- 
vernor of the Territory was required to divide it 
mto districte. He would like to know how the 
Governor was to district this Territory. He might 
select a log cabin at the head of some branch and 



call that district number one, and then take an- 
other wherever he could find it and call it number 
two, and so on, runnmg the lines in such a man- 
ner as to have a district for every cabin. If the 
lines were drawn upon a piece of paper, there 
would nothing more be necessary to show the 
whole thing to be a farce. He then read the pro- 
visions of the several treaties by which the In- 
dians had consented to leave the homes and 
graves of their fathers and go west of the Missis- 
sippi to this Territory, and mentioned that the 
solemn faith of the nation was sacredly pledged 
in the face of God and man to leave them forever 
undisturbed in this permanent home provided for 
them. The bill of the Senator was equally as \ 
dexterous in surmounting this difficulty, as it Was * 
hi other respects. It first described the bounda- 
ries of the Territories, including within them the 
Indian possessions. It then said the Indians 
should not be inclnded in the Territories until 
such time as they should signify to the President 
their wish to be so included. Here was sing^ular 
legislation. Everything in these days was done, 
not by positive legislation, but by provisoes. He 
had but little regard or respect for any proviso, 
not even the celebrated "Wilmot Proviso." Thia 
bill first included the Indians, then put them out, 
and then allowed tliem to come in, when they sig^ 
nified their desire to do so. It first jerked them 
into the Territory in violation of all treaty stipu- 
lations ; it then shut them out agam, and immedi- 
ately pufied them back again under a signification 
to the President, and all this was done in a proviso. 
Mr. Smith quoted torn the speech of Mr. 
Webster in which he opposed agitation North and 
South, and declared his devotion to the Union. 
This was the platform on which he (Mr. Smith) 
now stood. He was opposed to anti-Slavery 
agitators and pro Slavery agitators. No man 
could say he was actuated by sectional motives in 
stubbornly opposing this bill. He had voted 
against the Nebraska bill of last year, when it 
contained an approval or sanction of the Missouri 
prohibition. He had voted with five other North- 
em Senators against taking it up, and afterward 
he had with four other Northern Senators* votes^ 
laid it on the table and killed it He was some- 
what surprised now to see some of those who 
then voted with hun prepared to vote for thip 
measure at this time. It looked to him very 
much as if this course was adopted by them be- 
cause this Slavery clause was in it He did not 
believe that if this bill was not sweetened by this 
negro provision it would be allowed to live in the 
Senate a half hour. The Slavery question over- 
shadowed ail thingSb This bill reenacted the Ai- 
gitive slave act five times. But if it reenact- 
ed the Missouri prohibition and the Wilmot Pro- 
viso both five tunes over he would not support it 
He was and always had been utterly opposed to 
agitation on this subject. He had always and 
now condemned the introduction of it into Con- 
gress where no good but much evil was to be ef- 
fected by it He could see no reason or motive for 
it now. It might be perhaps tliat as the Admin- 
istration had oast out Daniel S. Dickinson and his 
friends into disgrace if not oblivion, and had 
taken John Van Buren and his Free-Soil allies to 
its bosom, that an exigency had arisen callmg fbf 
this policy. Of this however, he knew nothi]^ 
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deiaiteljr, but he was utterly opposed tx) the 
measare. He proposed to trace the mutations 
itiis bill had ondergone since Its origin. The bill, 
as first reported by the Chairman of the Senatori- 
id Committee, contained a twenty-first section, 
frtiidi declared that it was the true intent of this 
•ct to carry out to the fullest extent the princi- 
ples of the acts of 1850, &c^ &c. The language 
of this section he did not understand clearly, or 
wha^ was meant by it It would puzzle most 
grievously a juiy of nineteen Philadelphia law- 
yers to discoyer its meaning. The Senator from 
IlUnois, himself had afterward explained the ob- 
ject of the equivocal language. The Senator said 
that, for himself he preferred plain and unequivo- 
Qol language, but there were others, Whigs and 
Democrats, whd preferred that the object of the 
provision should be stated less distinctly. This 
section, Uien, was intended for the tender-footed 
Democrats and Whigs who, desuing to vote the 
repeal of the Compromise, wished it coudied in 
such language that they could, according to the 
respective latitude and longitude of their constitu- 
ents, swear that it did or did not repeal the Mis- 
souri act. The bill remained in that way one 
week, and, in the meantime, Mr. Dixon offered 
his amendment, which m plain, broad and distinct 
terms, repealed the Missouri 'Compromise. The 
Senator from Kentucky, if he accomplished no 
other good by offering his amendment, had 
brought the Senator from Illinois up to the scratch, 
and nothing could bo better than making a politi- 
cian toe the mark. The Senator then reported a 
new bill, which embraced the repeal of the Mis- 
souri act because it had been superseded by the 
acts of 1850. This lasted but a short while and 
it was found it did not answer. The Senator then 
h^d a council of war of the friends of the bill, 
and prepared an amendment, which is now pend- 
ing. This amendment declares the time-honored 
Missouri compact void and inoperative. It was 
Illinois who proposed that compromise, and he 
was sorry now to see Illinois strangling her own 
ofbpring. This amendment, prepared in the 
council of war, was a most singular one. It stated 
that the Missouri act, being inconsistent with the 
pnnoiples of the acts of 1850, commonly called 
the Compromise measures, was void and inopera- 
tive, it being the design to recognize the princi- 
2^e established by those acts oi Congressional 
non-intervention, Ac., Ac. He had studied law to 
some extent He liad learned in his reading that 
there were many things contained in the statutes. 
He had heard of preambles, of enacting clauses, 
of provisos, but never before had he heard of an 
enactment with a peroration. [Laughter.] This 
peroration to the enactment was after the style of 
a tail to a kite. With as much propriety might 
the Senator have added to the enactment a por- 
tion of his Chicago speech, where by the force 
and power of oratory, he had resisted the &nata- 
cism of a mob and put down a riot The question 
put by the Senator from Massachusetts was per- 
fectly right If it was the design to repeal the 
Missouri act, why not say so directly ? Why at- 
tach to it this peroration f Why should Congress 
use this language, and twist and squirm round and 
round the questi<«n, and then declare it void and 
inoperative ? Why not say durectly, ** It is here- 
by repealed," and thus act openly ? If the Mis- 
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touri Act was to be blown up, let it be done. He 
would resist He intended to act like a gentle- 
man. [Laughter.] He would get up no riots, no 
mobs. Where is the necessity for saying the 
deed was done because such and such a principle 
was inconsistent witli such and such an act? 
Reasons might be necessary for the Senator from 
lUmois to justify the act before the North, but 
the South did not care for the Senator's reasons. 
All it wanted was the repeal, and it did not care 
a straw what reasons the Senator or other North- 
em men could give for the act Mr. Smith said 
after he had completed his law studies he settled 
down in the beautiful village of Litchfield, where 
there were many very pretty young ladies. Old 
Governor Wolcott, who was a most amiable gen- 
tleman, and who bad been in the administratiou 
of Washington and Jefierson, got into a law* suit 
with a petty bank in that village. The bank, by 
way of securing the case, emi^oyed all the law* 
yers m the pla^ but himself (Smith) supposing 
him not to be of sufficient importance to be afraid 
ot For this reason he got the management of 
Mr. Wolcott's case. The old Governor was one of 
the most honorable, upright and sincere men he 
had ever known — ^utterly opposed to all artifice, 
cunning, chicanery and trickery. He was a trank 
and straight-forward spoken man — in short, a real 
specimen of New-England character. [Loud 
laughter.] I mean old fiishioned New-England 
character. [Renewed laughter.] I wish, Sir, to 
be understood as meaning reai New-England 
character, not such as it is after being transplant- 
ed to Illinois. [Laughter.] During the lawsuit 
I used frequently to see Gov. Wolcott, and on 
every occasion he used to say to me, " Mr. Smith, 
whenever a man gets an idea that he is cunning 
he is ruined." He (Mr. Smith) was utterly op- 
posed to cunning legislation. He was opposed to 
making an enactment adding to it excuses. The 
South wanted no excuses ; they wanted the act 
Why not, then, speak the matter out plainly? He 
did not know, however, that he would dispute 
much about the matter, if it was admitted that 
this peroration was inserted for the accommoda- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois, who had already 
brought into the world five territories, and was 
loaded to the muzzle with two more. [Laughter.] 
The Senate should deliberate well whether the 
Missouri act was to be repealed. If it should be, 
then it ought to be by a separate act, and not 
be made the means of carrying through a meas- 
ure whidi, without it, was opposed and killed by 
the South at the last session. This repeal of 
the Missouri act had not been expected by the 
country. Nothing had been said about it in the 
newspapers prior to the meeting of Congresa. 
While speaking of the newspapers he wished the 
Senate to notice the very discordant tunes which 
had been played by the Government organ on 
this subject The Senator from Kentucky had 
been denounced by it as an agitator for proposing 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and the 
Senator from Illinois lauded to the skies for pro- 
posing the middle course. The Senator from Illi- 
nois, compelled to toe the mark, had adopted the 
repealing clause, and the organ sounds forth that 
it, and it only, is the proper measure. The or- 
gan changed every time the Senator did. It ap- 
peared to him that the organ was more the organ 
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of the Territorial Committee than of the Admin- 
istration. He denied the correctness of the Sen- 
ator's remarks that the Territory of Iowa was not 
prohibited from acting on the subject of Slavery. 

Mr. DOUGLAS said that what he had meant 
was, that the power was given to the Territory to 
legislate upon all rightful subjects of legislation, 
and no exception as to Slavery. 

Mr. SMITH said tliat Slavery was not a right* 
ful subject of legislation where Congress had 
prohibited it. The Senator could not get out of 
the question that way. He would undertake to 
drive the Senator oflf the field on that point, even 
before any two-penny Justice of the Peace in 
Jllfnois. He then referred to the Missouri Com- 
promise, the circumstances under which it was 
adopted, the zealous support given to it by Mr. 
Clay and other Southern statesmen. Under it the 
South had got Missouri, Arkansas and Florida. 
The Senator from Kentucky had declared to the 
country that this proposition came not from Jhe 
.South but from the North, and coming from the 
JSTorth he could not but accept it. The result 
would perhaps show the Senator that he was mis 
taken in supposing the North had offered any 
.such thing. No man could speak for the North. 
The Chairman of the Committee might possibly 
: speak for the southern half of Illinois, but not for 
the whole North. Before speaking for the North, 
in offering the repeal of the Missouri act, the 
Senator £'om Illinois should be sure that he had 
a majority ^f the Committee on Territories in its 
favor. That Committee consisted of six Senators, 
two of whom had expressed their disapprobation 
of the bill, and there would in all probability be 
another who would follow their example. If this 
should be the case the bill was before the Senate 
without a majority of the Committee in its favor, 
.and ought to be put out. Suppose that upon 
voting on this bill it should appear that a majority 
of the Northern Senators were against it, ought 
not the Senator from Kentucky, who votes for it 
because ofiered by the North, vote against the 
bUL 

Mr. DIXON— rU ask you a question. Suj _ 
a majority of the Northern Senators do vote for 
the bill, will you do so? 

Mr. SMITH — I will answer that question when- 
ever I put my opposition to it on the ground that 
it is a proposition oflfered by the North to the 
South. I deny the fact The Senator will find 
out perhaps before this bill is done with, that the 
North never had any idea of offering the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise. He may find it out by 
■the votes of the Northern Senators. He wUl find 
it out by the Northern votes in the House. 
Before this bill is passed it will be pretty fully 
.ascertained that the Senator from Illinois does not 
carry the whole North in his breeches pocket. 
No, not by a — by a — by a — 

VOICE— A jug full. 

Mr. SMITH— Yes, that is the very word. 
[Great laughter.] He then gave his views on 
the subject of the Slavery agitation. He was 
entirely opposed to it. He knew well that no 
good could be accomplished by agitation ; on the 
contrary great evils and dangers to the peace of 
the people, as the safety of the Union would result 
from it He was utterly opposed to its introduc- 
tion into Congress at any time, but particularly in 



this manner at this time, and in this bill. In tho 
last Congress tlie Senator from Illinois told the 
Senate that he had made his last speech on 
Slavery. What an unfortunate thing it was that 
his promise had not been kept [Laughter.] It 
was a great pity that the Senator did not stick to 
that assertion : for, if he had, this bill would never 
have come up, and the agitation would have been 
kept out of Congress. He denied most positively 
that there was anything in the acts of I860 hav- 
ing the remotest effect upon the Missouri act. He 
challenged the Senator to produce a single word 
to sustain the assertion that at any time any one 
thought those acts, in principle or otherwise, affect- 
ed the Missouri Compromise. If the Senator 
could produce such a word he would abandon the 
issue. If Mr. Clay were now alive his eye would 
flash with indignation, his eloquent lips pour forth 
their powerful denunciation against this wanton 
violation of the Compromise of 1820, against this 
reckless perfidy. He regrettod that there were 
no statesmen of this da}*- exalted and elevated 
above personal considerations to rise, rebuke and 
restrain, as Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster did, the 
wild fanaticism of the North and the South. 
The Whig party no longer stood forth t«^ resist 
it There seemed to be a rivalry, a perfect com- 
petition, between Southern Whigs and Demo- 
crats, as to who should first rush into the support 
of this repeal. Mr. Clay's view of the Compro- 
mise of 1860 was that the North and South should 
share equally, neither getting advantage over the 
other. That was the exact result of it, as told by 
the Senator from Illinois, hi his speech at Chicago. 
Did the Senator from Illinois understand in I860 
that the Missouri Compromise was done away 
with m principle ? If he did, why did he not say 
so in his report? If he thought so, why did he 
not tell the people of Chicago so when he ad* 
dressed them ? Had he told them that fact, per- 
haps he would not have succeeded so well in 
quellmg the mob, or in putting down the contem- 
plated riot His bill provided for the appointment 
of a Governor and Judges by the President of the 
United States. He would undertake, now, to de- 
monstrate that the New Mexico and Utah acta 
did not give the people of those Territories full 
power and control over the regulation of theif 
domestic institutions. If those acts did not, the 
Senator would not ask it for this one. The Utah 
and New Mexico acts gave to the Governors a 
veto on the legislation of the Territory. It gave 
Congress a veto on the acts of the Governor and 
Legislature. Who were the Governors and Judges ? 
They were the creatures of the Administration for 
the time bemg. But, to examine the question 
more particularly, the Senator has declared that 
by the acts of 1850 the people of Utah had been 
given full power to regulate all their domestic in- 
stitutions and relations in their own way, uncon- 
trolled except by the Constitution of the United 
States. He could not say that polygamy was pro- 
hibited by the Constitution, in express terms. 
[Laughter.] Would the Senator from Illinois 
venture to tell the Christian people of the United 
States that Congress had given, by the Compro< 
mise of 1850, the fbll power to establish polygamy ? 
or that it had given Brigham Young a power of 
attorney to havo forty wives for himself and a 
proportionate number for the rest of his crew? 
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[Langhtor.] If the Senator (Mr. Douglas) was 
correct, the people of Utah had foil power to 
regulate their domestic institutions, then was not 
this establishment of polygamy under the kind 
auspices of the Chairman of the Committee on 
Territories? The Senator was not alone in his 
ideas. It appeared that in a council of war held 
oa this bin by its friends, it had been solemnly 
decided, upon due consideration, that the acts of 
1 WO gave the Utah people full power to regulate 
their domestic institutions, that Brigham Young 
and all his crew may practice polygamy and have 
as many wives as they pleased. It was to be 
hoped the President of the Senate was not in that 
council. [Loud laughter.] He intended to ex- 
pose tliis business of polygamy and explain its 
modus operandi [Loud and long continued 
laughter.] What he meant was that he intended 
to explain how it was that Brigham Young and 
his crew practised polygamy, [llenewed laugh- 
ter.] If any one supposed evil from any sugges- 
tion of his, he desired it to be done on that 
person's responsibility and not on his. [Loud 
anc* boisterous laughter, continuing for several 
minutes.] 

The CHAIR appealed to all present to preserve 
order and avoid demonstrations unbecoming the 
Senate. 

Mr. Smith — Suppose the Legislature of Utah 
should, among their legislative acts, send to Con- 
gress a bill formally establishing polygamy and 
giving Brigham Young forty and all others fifteen 
wives, would the Senator from Illinois sufifer it to 
be approved in silence? Would he not rather 
pick it up with a pair of tongs and thrust it out of 
the window? If he did this, and it would be 
nothing more than could be expected by the 
Christian and moral sense of the Union, would 
not the Senator be violating that principle of self- 
government and Congressional non-intervention 
in the domestic institutions of the Territories? 
Well, supposing that polygamy is thus • estab- 
lished, and they go on increasing — ^yes, increasing, 
multiplying and replenishing the earth most 
rapidly, as they can and will do with polygamy, 
[laughter] and they apply for admission into the 
union, are they to be admitted ? If they do not 
provide for pczygamy in their Constitution it may 
form part of their common law, and are they to be 
admitted with this "domestic institution," regula- 
ted by themselves, as the Senator says they have 
the power to do? The Senator cannot deny 
them without denying his own position ; and now 
the people of the United States are to be told that 
the establishment of polygamy and the exclusive 
right over the subject has been put into the hands 
of Brigham Young and his crew, and they are to 
be admitted into the Union without objection 
because of some hidden, unknown principle con- 
tained in the Compromise of 1850, and never 
beard of until discovered by the Senator from 
Illinois. If admitted, and the Senators and 
Eepresentatives came here, were they to be al- 
lowed to bring their forty wives each with them ? 
[Laughter.] The Senator would not prevent a 
. man having his wives with him, certainly. [Laugh- 
ter.] If they brought them here he would, above 
all other things, like to see the Senator from 
Illinois in one corner of an omnibus and Brigham 
Young's forty wives in the other. When Brigham 



came here as a Senator, with Snooks, his col- 
league, each with his forty wives, would the 
Senator fnna Texas, who was so gallantly dis- 
posed toward ladies, move to admit them to the 
floor of the Senate, to hear the Senator's speeches? 
[Laughter.] Would not this lead to a change in 
the system of compensation and mileage? He 
had long experienced that the present pay and 
mileage of Senators, who had but hmited families, 
was altogether inadequate, and that some just 
and equitable discrimination should be made be- 
tween them and those who experienced profound 
solitude ; but if this were the case under present 
circumstances, what ought not to be done in be- 
half of those who had establishments numbering 
forty or fifty wives? Present pay and mileage 
would be altogether insufficient The least the 
Senator from Illinois could do would be to propose 
to give each wife two dollars a day. [Laughter.] 
Was it not manifest that the idea that these peo- 
ple were entrusted with the sole and exclusive 
power of regulating all theu" domestic institutions, 
was an absurdity? He referred to the fact that 
New Mexico had sent hither a Delegate who 
could not speak one word of English, and that a 
proposition had been gravely made in the other 
House to employ an interpreter to explain to 
him the turning-ins and turning-outs of the pro- 
ceedings of that body. He knew no use that the 
person could be put to except one. He would 
appoint him sole orator on negotiations, and have 
a man armed with Colt's revolvers to shoot down 
any other man who would open his hps on that 
subject With the power to appoint the Governor 
of these Territories, he could keep (under the 
operation of the veto) Slavery out of the Terri- 
tories forever. He denied that Mr. Douglas's 
amendment, extending to 36 deg. 30 min. to the 
Pacific in 1848, was defeated by Northern men 
with Free-Soil procUvities. The whole Northern 
sentiment was against it, and all Northern votes, 
with few exceptions, against it It could not be 
charged that they who voted against it were men 
with Free-Sou proclivities. In 1850 it waa as 
right to extend the line to the Pacific as it was in 
1848. Yet the Senator, upon two propositions to 
run the line, voted against them. The Senator 
now proposed to blow up the Compromise, be- 
cause it was not agreed to in 1848. Why did he 
vote against it in 1850? The whole policy of 
the Compromsie of 1850 was to leave the ques- 
tion of Slavery in statu quo iust where Congress 
found it The present Secretary of War moved 
to amend by declaring null and void all laws pro- 
hibiting the emigration thereof, of any citizen of 
the United States with property, and the Senator 
from Illinois voted against it He regarded Mr. 
Clemen's letter, published to-day, as a just and 
true exposition of this measure. He intended to 
retire, possibly before the close of this session, 
from public life, and seek repose and consolation 
in private life. He would hereafter take no act- 
ive part in any poUtical agitation or elections. 
The Democratic party had the Executive and both 
branches of the Legislature. Was it, then, good 
policy to interrupt all business by a renewal of 
this agitation ? A bad beginning had taken place 
in the House. The Deficiency bill, which had oc- 
cupied weeks, had been killed, and time and labor 
lost Let this negro question go there, and Sena- 
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tors would dee in the House a perfbct insurrection 
— ^North and South warring, one upon the other. 
He ventured to assert that this bill after all, would 
not pass. It might pass the Senate, but when it 
reached the House, the gag would not succeed, 
and the bill would, for the rest of the session, 
stand in the way of all other business, and final- 
ly be lost The passage of this bill would ex- 
plode the platforms of both parties, and the par- 
ties themselves. He would never have anything 
more to do with political conventions. Both 
parties had adopted platforms to abide by the 
Compromise and now both parties exploded them. 
Hereafter he would fight on his own hook. In 
bis retirement he would take with him a platform 
adopted by the Democratic Convention of June II, 
1846, held at Concord, K. H., which platform was 
drawn up by the present President of the United 
States. That platform declared the adherence of 
the Democracy to the prindples of that party 
from 1116 down; as to the question of Slavery, it 
said : "That while they deplored its existence as 
a moral and sodal evil, tbey would be forbearing 
to others, and would not consider themselves 
wiser than Washington, Franklin and Jefferson." 
He agreed with every word of this platform. He 
would stick to it if the President did not " How 
could the President support this bill to extend to 
Nebraska a great moral and social evil ? How 
could the Senator from Illinois ask the President 
to do so ? He supposed the reference to Frank- 
Kn and Jefferson was the x)etition 8ign[)ed by the 
former and presented to the first Congress for the 
abolition of Slavery and the declaration of the 
latter that " all men are created equal" In his 
fiiture career he would avoid all agitation on the 
subject of Slavery. His father, whom he followed 
to his grave in 1829, he remembered was a slave- 
holder. All his early recollections were connect- 
ed with the institution. His personal observa- 
tions of the kindness, gentleness and providence 
with which slaves were treated by a majority of 
their masters, and the gratefhl acknowledgments 
of kindness and affection by the slaves to their 
superiors, had done much in his mind to mitigate 
the evils ; but still he did not regard it as a desir- 
able institution, or one that ought to be extended. 
The repeal of this Compromise would not benefit 
the South. Why then throw a firebrand to 



the demagogues at the iNTorth which would arm 
them with power? If this bill were passed he 
never desired to see another Whig Convention, 
nor did he think the Democrats ought to have an- 
other. They had better shake hands and go 
back to their original elements and forget all oth- 
er party associations. If the North has to be sold 
out, he preferred to choose his own master. If 
compelled to select one he would prefer a high- 
toned Southern gentleman. He would then l^e 
sure of humane treatment. He would never se- 
lect for his master a Northern demagogue or 
doughface. He would not have to rule over him 
one of these fellows called Yankees, who leaving 
their own country go down South, become the 
hardest tyrants, and are selected as the best over* 
seers. He would put no trust in any Northern 
man with Southern principles. Martin Van Bu- 
ren was one of these. He had gone so fkr once 
as impudently to intunate to Congress bis inten* 
tion to repeal an act on the subject. Where did 
he bring up ? Why, on the Buffalo platform, sur- 
rounded by the very worst of all fenaticism. All 
things were accompUshed now in the name of de- 
mocracy. He had a strong idea of becoming a 
Democrat himself if this bill passed. His demo- 
cracy of late had become exceedingly rampant 
The Whigs were now less than one-third of the 
body, and in two years would be less than a 
quarter of it If this bill passed, they might as 
well separate entirely. Let an independent party 
be framed, of men who would put down dema- 
gogues and nego>tiators. This bill was a move on 
the political checker-board. It had, as it ap- 
peared to him, considerable reference, if not to 
the exigencies of the present administration, at 
least to some fhture Presidential election — ^!n 
1856 or 1860. With the Concord platform- 
written by the Piresident in 1846, an independent 
par^ might be formed. He would have no ob- 
jection to putting it under the banner of the Sen- 
ator fh>m Texas, and completely routing the de- 
magogues, North and South. He would not 
hunt runaway negroes^ but he would bunt dema- 
gogues and dougi&ces, and put down every man, 
North and South, who should dare to introduce 
the question of Slavery into Congress. Of course, 
in all these remarks, he had no reference to any 
one in the S^u^te. [Laughter.] 
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The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
bill to organize the Territory of Nebraska, the pending question being on the 
amendment submitted on the 15th instant by Mr. Chase, to add to the 14th section 
of the substitute reported from the Committee on Territories, as amended on the 
motion of Mr. Douglas, the words : 

"Under which the people of the Territory, through their appropriate reprejsentatiyeB, if they see 
fit, prohibit the existence of slaveiy herein.^ 

So that the part of the section relating to that matter would read : 

*'That the Constitution and all laws of the United States which are not locally applicable, shaU 
have the same force and effect within the said Territory of Nebradca as elsewhere within the United 
States; except the eighth section of the act preparatory to the admission of Missouri into the Union, 
f^proved Mardi 6, 1820, which being inconsistent with the principles of non intervention by Ck)n- 
gress wl^ slavery in the States and Territories, as recognized by the legislation of 1850, commonly 
> called the compromise measures, is hereby declared Inoperative and void, it being the true intent 
and meanmg of this act not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it there- 
from ; but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic institutions 
in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the United States, under which the people of 
the Territory, through their appropriate representatives, may, if they see fit, prohibit the existence 
of slavery therein." 



Kr. BADGER. ^Mr. President, like my hon- 
orable Mend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Evebstt,] 
I had a strong, and to my mind, insuperable ob- 
jection to the substitute to the bill as it was ori- 
ginaUy reported to the Senate, upon the ground 
tiiat I thought it did not effectually provide for 
maintaining the public &ith of the nation towards 
the Indians, and their possessions, within the 
boundaries of these Territories. Like him, I felt, 
and feel that every measure, not only of justice, 
but of kindness and consideration, should be ex- 
tended to the remnants of those men who were 
originally powerful and warlike ; who once pos- 
sessed a large portion of the original States of 
the Union ; but who now, dwm(Ued in number, 
and enfeebled in power, have, under our authori- 
ty, been gathered upon this territory west of the 
tf ississippi, far from the original homes of their 
ancestors, under a guarantee that they should not 
be dispossessed of their new possessions. 

I thought the substitute as originally reported 
did not, in effect, provide for requiring from these 
Indian tribes a free and voluntary consent, before 
territorial governments should be established over 
them. Not doubting at all that it was the inten- 
tion of the honorable chairman w]|0 reported this 
bill, and of the committee at the head of which he 
is, to afford such guarantees for a free consent on 
the part of the Indians, and to assure to them the 
exercise of a real free will in determining upon 
the question, I still thought that^ as the bill stood, 
there would be no guaranty to accomplish that 
purpose. I thought^ and I still think, that, if we 



suppose these territorial governments established, 
and the Governors of the Territories respectively 
made €OH>jSicio the Superintendents of Indian Af- 
fairs, with all the appliances and means of those 
territorial governments brought to bear with, in 
fact, an overpowering force upon the exercise of 
the will of those tribes, it would be a mockery to 
ask them to consent, when the practical power of 
refusal was in substance withheld. Therefore, if 
the substitute had remained in its original condi- 
tion, no earthly consideration would have induced 
me to give in my support ; for I consider a fair and 
untainted reputation, as it is the most valuable; 
possession of an individual in private life, the 
strongest safeguard of a nation. 

But, sir, that substitute, upon the suggestion of 
the Committee on Indian Afiairs, upon amend- 
ments proposed by its chairman, has been relieved 
of those obnoxious provisions, and I think it does 
now substantially assure to us the exercise of a 
free and uidependent will on the part of the Indian 
tribes. All control over them is entirely taken 
from the territorial authorities. Though included 
geographically within the bounds of these Territo- 
ries, politically they are to all purposes out of 
them, and are not, in any respect, brought into 
contact with, and will not have any transactions, 
or business, or dealings, with the territorial authori- 
ties, as sudi. The fiill, entire, and complete juris- 
diction of the President of the United States, and 
the oflBcers of his appointment, irrespective en- 
tirely of the territorial organization, is continued 
and reserved ; and the acts passed for their secuT" 
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ity and reenacted, and reaflBrmed ; and every rea- 
sonable precaution has been made to satisfy that 
plain demand upon our honor, that what is asked 
from them they shall be at liberty to refuse. 

I know, sir, every gentleman is obliged to know, 
that every Indian tribe is more or less subject to 
influences in the transaction of business respect- 
ing their condition and their property, which it 
is not in tlie power of the Congress of the United 
States entirely to dissipate and remove. It is pos- 
sible that the President of the United States, act- 
ing under the authority conferred upon him by 
law, and reserved to him by this bill, may appoint 
agents who will be guilty of the most unworthy 
contrivances, means of compulsion, or arts of per- 
suasion, which may result in really depriving the 
Indian of the fair and just exercise of his own in- 
dependent will ; but I am not to presume that 
any such use will be made of power. A President 
of the United States who would be guilty of such 
conduct would be justly handed down to posterity 
with indelible ignominy upon his character, and 
stand recorded to the remotest generations as a 
reproach to the character of the country which 
gave him birth, and honored him with its confi- 
dence. As this, however, is not to be presumed, 
and is not to be believed, I say that I think all 
reasonable precautions have been taken which can 
be demanded of us to insure a fair, and just, and 
free exercise of the power of assent or dissent. 

Again, Mr. President, I sympathized in the 
view expressed by my honorable friend from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Everett,] that perhaps there 
was no necessity for immediate action in respect 
to the establishment of these Territories, and that 
we might, without any serious detriment to the 
public good, have allowed the present state of 
things to continue for a few years longer ; but 
then I agree with him that this is, at last, but a 
question of time. The very necessities of the 
case, the developments of the country, our acqui- 
sitions on the Pacific, the rush of the white popu- 1 
lation, with or without the approbation of Con- 1 

ris, renders it but a question of time; and lam , 
from being certain but that it is better, this i 
being, as I think, practically the undoubted state | 
of things, that we should, by some timely and 
wise legislation, endeavor to do effectually now, 
what perhaps we may not be able to accomplish 
a few years hence — extend the restraining influ- 
ence of our laws over this population — and that, 
on the whole, it is not unlikely that it is for the 
interests of the tribes themselves that we should 
now adopt the proposed legislation. 

The puWic faith, then, Mr. President, being, as 
I think, sufficiently relieved from all just imputa- 
tion, the question with regard to time being one 
of comparative unimportance, and, for the reasons 
which I have mentioned, not weighing, at all 
events, strongly against the present adoption of 
some just system in reference to these Territories, 
the question then arises, is there anything in this 
bill which should induce me to reject it, or are its 
provisions such as commend it to our approbation ? 
Every one must be aware that the reid question, 
and substantially the whole question involved in 
the consideration of the bill, arises upon the pru- 
vision which has been incorporated into it, as 
amended upon the motion of the gentleman at the 
head of tho Committee on Territories^ respectmg 



the power of legislation over the subject of slavery. 
It is supposed, by gentlemen on both sides of 
the Chamber, that the amendment made yester- 
day on the motion of the honorable Senator fix)m 
Illinois, gives an entirely objectioiiable character 
to the bUl, and we are invoked to re^e to give 
it our sanction because it involves a violation of 
the plighted faith of the nation. It is said that 
this provision is a repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise ; that to repeal the Missouri compromise is 
to violate a common understanding by which the 
different portions of this country became bound to 
each other thhrty years ago; and that, therefore, 
we cannot adopt that provision consistently with 
the principles of good faith. If that were so, I, 
for one, say, without hesitation, that nothing can 
be a compensation to us for the violation of the 
principles of good faith ; but then we have to con- 
sider whether any such violation is involved io 
the bill I propose to show that it is not, and 
that the language of the amendment, as incorpor* 
ated into the bill, is true m fact, and that the 
consequence deduced from it in the particular pro- 
vision is a just consequence; and that the dedar- 
ation that the Missouri compromise is " inopera^ 
tive and void " is the appropriate method and 
language which should be used for the purpose of 
producing the effect designed by this measure. 

It becomes necessary, in order that I should do 
this, to recall the attention of the Senate some- 
what to the nature and history of the Missouri 
compromise. 

Sir, the nature of ihot compromise has been, I 
think, signally misunderstood. It is an act of 
legislation, to the language of which it is neces- 
sary to recur, in order to understand with clear- 
ness its uitended operation and effect. It is the 
last section of the act passed on the 6th day of 
March, 1820, entitled " An act to authorize the 
people of the Missouri Territory to form a consti- 
tution and State government, and for the admis- 
I sion of such State into the Union on au equal 
j footing with the original States, and to prohibit 
I slavery in certain Territories." The act author- 
j ized the meeting of a convention in the month ot 
I June, after its passage, to consider the propriety 
of adopting a State constitution ; and if the con- 
vention should deem it proper to adopt a State 
constitution, and if that constitution were repub- 
lican in its terms, according to the Constitution 
of the United States, the State of Missouri should 
be admitted upon an equal footing with the orig- 
inal States ; and then, at the conclusion of the act, 
comes this section : 

" Sec. 8. Jind U U further enaeud, That in all that terri- 
tory ceded by France to the United States, under the 
name of Louisiana, which lies north of 36" 80' north 
latitude, not included within the limits of the State con- 
templated by this act, slavery and involuntary servitude, 
otherwise than in tho punishment of crimes, whereof the 
parties shall have been duly convicted, shall be, and ia 
hereby, forever prohibited : Pnvtdtd, always, That any 
person escaping into the same, from whom labour or 
service is lawfully claimed in any State or Territory of 
the United States, such fugitive may be lawfully re- 
claimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his uibor 
or service as aforesaid." 

My honorable friend from Connecticut, [Mr. 
Smith,] in the argument which he offered here, 
aaid that this prohibition was, upon the face of it, 
intended to apply to territorial organizations, and 
not to States. Now, I say, that it is plain that it 
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was intended to apply to all organizations of gov- 
ernmoDts, States or Territories. In the first place, 
the expression is "all that territory." What 
territory ? Not a territorial political organization, 
not a portion or district of country, in which a 
political government had been established under 
the authority of the United States ; but obvious- 
ly the word " territory " was used in the sense of 
land or domain; and it meant all that domain 
which the United States acquired by cession from 
France under the name of Louisiana. In regard 
to all that territory, or all that domain, what is 
the provision of this section? — "That slavery and 
involuntary servitude shall be, and is hereby, for- 
ever prohibited," without reference to any muta- 
tions in the political condition of the domain, but 
it is to be " forever prohibited." 

Again, aside from the absurdity of supposing 
that this strong and emphatic language " forever 
prohibited," was intended to mean "until they 
become States," how, upon any system of inter- 
pretation, can you, consistently with the view of- 
fered by the Senator from Connecticut, make the 
exception of "the State contemplated by this 
act ?" If the enactment was to prohibit riavery 
in territorial poh'tical organizations, and not in 
States ; how does it happen that out of the ter- 
ritorial organizations we excepted the very 
State which the act provides should come into 
the Union ? 

But, sir, the history of the time shows us what 
this provision meant It was a contest whether 
Missouri should not be compelled by her constitu- 
tion to exclude slavery. The antagonism was 
between those who said that Missouri should be 
allowed to do as she pleased, and those who said 
Missouri should be controlled in regard to what 
she should do when she came into the Union. 
The arrangement effected was to do what? Not 
to leave to Missouri a privilege which everybody 
admitted she had, but to leave to Missouri a right 
which she claimed, the existence of which right 
was denied, and to relieve her from the restriction 
or condition which it was proposed by the oppo- 
nents of the extension of slavery to impose upon 
her admission into the Union. 

But, sir, the meaning to be gathered from this 
provision is clear, (entirely independent of these 
two* sources for ascertaining its sense,) if we recur 
to the corresponding provision introduced into the 
joint resolution for the annexation of Texas. 
That provision is in these words : 

" New States, of conrenlent size, not exceedinc; four in 
number, in addition to said State of Texas, having suffi- 
cient population, may hereafter, by the consent of said 
State, be formed out of the territory thereof, which shall 
bo entitled to admission under the provisions of the fede- 
ral Constitution. And such States as may be formed out 
of that portion of said territory lyine south of 36 degrees 
80 minutes north latitude, commonly known as the Mis- 
fouii compromise line, shall be admitted ^into the Union, 
with or without slavery, as the people of each State ask- 
ing admission may desire. And, in such State or States 
ai shall be formed out of said territory north of said Mis- 
■ouri compromise line, slavery or involuntary servitude 
(Bzcept for crime) shall be prohibited." 

Tliat was a clear construction put by Congress, 
in the year 1845, upon the meaning and interpre- 
tation of the exclusion contained in the act for the 
admission of Missouri, passed in 1820. The last 
applies as a restriction to States, expressly by 
name as " States^" and the other is a perpetual 



restriction upon certain described " territory " or 
domain, without the slightest reference to the 
political mutations through which it might pass. 

In tho next place, Mr. President, I think it is 
abundantly evident that the Missouri compromise 
was founded upon a certain principle. My friend 
from Massachusetts said, that he did not see how 
we could, with correctness, use the language that 
the restriction in the eighth section of the Missouri 
bill was inconsistent with the principle of non- 
intervention estabUshed by the legislation of 1850. 
I think my friend erred. I understand by " prin- 
ciple" any fundamental trutli, any original pos- 
tulate, any first position from which others are 
deduced, either as principles or rules of conduct 
For example, it is obvious that this principle, pos- 
tulate, fundamental truth, original position, was 
assumed in 1820 in the passage of the Missouri 
compromise act, to wit : that Congress should have 
power to establish a geographical line, and to per- 
mit slavery on one side the line and excludmg 
it on the other; and further, that it was expedient 
that such a line should be selected, and such an 
exclusion and permission attached to it ; and there- 
fore, out of these two positions followed the enact- 
ment contained in that statute, that above 36* 30' 
slavery should be prohibited, with the implication 
that south of 36° 30' it might exist. 

That is exactly the view which I have of what 
is meant in the amendment, which has now been 
incorporated into the bill by the expression " prin- 
ciple of non-inter\'ention recognized by the legis- 
lation of 1850." Some original truth, some prop- 
osition admitted or assumed as being within the 
power of the Legislature, and some position of ex- 
pediency to use it, must always be supposed, as 
the reason or foundation upon which the authori- 
tative rule of conduct is given in the law. 

Well, then, what was the course to be taken ? 
Here was an act which assumed to fix a line, 
and to prohibit slavery on one side and imphedly 
to admit it on the other side of the line. It ap- 
plied to States as well as Territories ; and it was so 
intended. It was supposed by the framers of that 
law that they had power to make it perpetual in 
its application to States as well as Territories. 
That is the first characteristic of it, or rather one 
characteristic divided into two heads. The next 
is this : The Missouri compromise law intended 
to fix it as a rule for all Territories of the United 
States. It is applied in terms to all that territory 
which was ceded by France ; but we had no other 
territory. That was all the territory which we 
then had, whose destiny was to be settled by an 
act of Congress. Therefore, the further principle 
involved was this: They intended to compromise 
and adjust the question between the different por- 
tions of the Union then and forever. 

Am I right in this? I think so. There is noth- 
ing m the act of Congress, there is nothing thai 
I know of in the contemporary discussions in 
either of the Houses of Congress upon the sub- 
ject, which goes to show that the two Houses con- 
sidered that there was something particular in re- 
gard to the territory ceded by France ; and that 
what would be right with regard to that would be 
wrong with regard to territory which might be 
ceded by another power. But then we have the 
Texan annexation commentary upon it When 
Texas came into the Union, the Missouri compro- 
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mise line was taken up and extended through her, 
as a matter of ooutsj ; and, as '* the Missouri com- 
promise line," under that name, as a compromise 
vue, just as applicable in principle to Texas as to 
the particular territory to which it had been ori- 
ginally applied. The first was an act of legislation. 
Df course, it could govern nothing except what 
we had. The second was an act of legislation. It 
took up and applied the rule, which was intro- 
duced into the ^fst act, \mder its name of " the 
Missouri compromise line," and applied it to the 
new territory, as a matter of course. 

To my understanding, it is clear that when tlie 
Missouri compromise line was established, it was 
intended to apply to all the territory of the Uni- 
ted States. If we had had other territory acquired 
from Spain, or conquered firom Mexico, or ceded 
by Mexico at tliat time, this line would, of course, 
have been extended to it. I think it is demon- 
strable — from the grounds of dictation and resist- 
ance ou the one side and the other, from the terms 
in which this contest issued, irom the reason of 
the case, and from the subsequent legislation of 
Congress, for which no reason under Heaven can 
be given, except that they were carrying out an 
established principle — that the principle of legisla- 
tion embodied in the Missouri oompromise was 
this : That a line in the territories should be se- 
lected, and slavery excluded on the one side, and 
impliedly allowed on the other ; and that as we 
acquired future territory, we should apply that 
line. One modification of this existing power, 
which has been one, I think, not of very long dis- 
covery, is this : That in truth and reality any ex- 
clusion of a power of a State either to admit or to 
exclude, slavery imposed by the Government of 
tne United States must be vain, idle, and inop- 
erative, as an act of power. It is obvious, as I 
have said, that the men of 1820 thought other- 
wise. Whether they intended or supposed that 
this restriction would operate proprio vigors, with- 
out further legislation, as an exercise of rightful 
power on the part of Congress, binding by its own 
proper efficacy; or whether they expected as 
each new State within this domain m which 
slavery was prohibited should come into the 
Union, a '' fundamental condition," as it is called, 
should be aimexed to its admission ; and whether 
they supposed that that fundamental condition 
would itself operate so as, in a proper sense, to 
restrict the power, or would merely impose an 
obligation of good faith upon the authorities of 
the State, we know not ; but, to my imderstand- 
ing, it is plain that they intended the exclusion 
to ap'ply to this domain under all political organi- 
sations, and for all time, to be carried out in one 
or other of these manners. 

Now, Mr. President, I propose to show that 
this principle, upon which the legislation of 1820 
was based, was repudiated by the legislation of 
1850. I propose to show that the application of 
the Missouri compromise to State and Territory 
was insisted upon by the southern members of 
the Senate in many, very many cases; that we 
asked nothing, we sought nothing, but the simple 
recognition of the Missouri compromise line, as 
carried still further out upon its original principle, 
and that it was refused us ; and that the territorial 
ffovemments established in 1850 were constructed 
utter disregard of the Missouri compromise. 



If I can succeed in showing that, I shall thoa con- 
tend that it is unreasonable, that it is idle, it is 
absurd — ^I use the terms in no offensive sense-— 
for gentlemen to call upon us to maintain a com- 
promise which has been repudiated and disavowed 
by themselve& 

But before proceeding to examine that legisla- 
tion, I wish to call the attention of the Senate, for 
a moment, to what I consider the very small re- 
spect that was paid to what is called the Missouri 
compromiise in less than a year after it was en- 
acted. On the 6th of March, 1820, this bill was 
approved, and under it Missouri was to come into 
the Union as a State, on an equal footing with the 
original States. Well, sir, her convention met, 
they formed a constitution; they sent it there. 
Nobody disputed that it was a republican consti- 
tution, and the Senate passed a bill immediately 
for the admission of Missouri, or declaring her 
admitted into the Union, upon an equal footing 
with the original States. It went down to the 
House. What became of it ? It was rejected by 
the House. Upon wliat principle was it rejected ? 
Now, sir, consider for one moment We are 
told that in the session cS 1819-'20 there was % 
difficulty about the admission of Missouri, because 
the representatives of certain portions of the 
United States wished to dictate to that State the 
exclusion of Slavery; and finally it was agreed 
that the State should be admitted into the Union 
with the exercise of her own power and discretion 
upon that subject, provided that slavery should be 
excluded from the rest of the territorial domain ac- 
quired by the cession from France. That was the 
bargain. Well, then, does it not follow, beyond 
all doubt, that if that bargain was to be carried 
out, Missouri should have been instantly admitted 
alter the formation of her republican constitution t 
But this was not done. The bill to admit her was ^ 
rejected; and rejected why? Because she had in- ' 
troduced into her constitution a provision authoriz* 
ing or du:ecting her Legislature to provide by law 
to prevent the immigration of free negroes and 
mulattoes into the State. It was insisted that firee 
negroes and mulattoes were citizens of the United 
States, and had a right, under the Constitution of 
the United States, to go into Missouri; and inas- 
much as this prohibition was contrary to the Con* 
stitution of the United States, they refused to ad'> 
mit Missouri into the Union. 

Well, now, look at this matter. If this provia- 
ion in the constitution of Missouri was not in vi- 
olation of the constitution of the United States, 
she had the power to make it ; and as far as these 
objecting representatives were concerned, she had 
a right to make it. If she did not think that free 
negroes and mulattoes were the best associates for 
her white or her black population, she had a righ^ 
by a provision of law, to select the company, 
color, and description that should be allowed to 
come within her borders; and therefore, it was an 
attempt to impose a new condition upon the State^ 
in defiance of the solemn compact, whose holineos 
has been so much invoked and pressed upon us. 

Then, on the other hand, suppose these people 
were citizens of the United States, did not every^ 
body know that if they were citizens of the United 
States, and had rights under the Constitution of 
the United States, which were withheld under this 
prohibition of the Missouri constitution, it was 
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null and absolutely void? It was, ther^ore, a 
needless attempt to fasten a new difficulty on this 
State^ and to exclude her from the Union for doing 
what I believe Illinois, Indiana^ and I do not know 
but other free States of the Union, have felt them- 
selves compelled to do in order to preserve the 
bodies politic, which their public authorities rep- 
resent^ from an insufferable nuisance. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Massachusetts had such a law 
OQ her statute-book then. 

Mr. BADGER. My friend suggests that Mas- 
sachusetts had a law on her statute-book at that I 
very time, prohibiting their coming in. I do not 
know how that is ; but, tlien, I suppose it is a 
yery different thing between allowing the free 
negroes to come into Massachusetts, and turning 
them over into Missouri ; that is, supposing it to 
be so. Then how was the State got in at last? 
By a marvellous contrivance, to which I must 
refer. I really think it is one of the most remark- 
^ able pieces of humbuggery that ever was palmed 
off on any legislative body, composed of people 
who had attained the age of maturity — I do not 
say those who had come to the age of twenty-one, 
but those who had passed fourteen, if any such 
ever acted as legislators. Here is a joint resolu- 
tion "providing for the admission of Missouri 
into the Union on a certain condition." What 
was it? 

Hcanioeii, ^.. That the State of Miisouri shall be admit- 
ted into this Union on an equal footing with the original 
States, in all respects whatever, tipon the fundamental 
condition that the fourth clause of the twenty-sixth sec- 
tion of the third article of the constitution, submitted on 
the part of said State to Congress, shall never be construed 
to uithorite the passage of any law, and that no law 
ahall be passed m conformity thereto, by which any 
citiaen of either of the States in this Union, shall be ez- 
clud^id from any of the privileges and immunities to 
which such citizen is entitled under the Constitution of 
the United States." 

In other words, Missouri was admitted upon the 
" fundamental condition ^ that the State should 
agree that her constitution was not paramount to 
the CoBstitutioii of the United States. That is the 
whole of it Then mark the next provision of this 
resolution: 

Preridtd^ That the Legislature of the said State, by a 
•oleran public act. shall declare the assent of the said 
State to the said fundamental condition, and shall trans- 
mit to the President of the United States, on or before the 
fourth Monday in November next, an authentic copy oi 
the aaid act," ka. 

I have pointed out the folly, the absolute non- 
sense — but I suppose it was the best that could 
be done— of requiring as a prerequisite that the 
State should declare that the Constitution of the 
United States was and should be actually para- 
mount to the constitution of Missouri, and that 
then this declaration of what the constitution of 
Missouri should be. should be ascertained, how ? 
Not by a solemn public act of a convention, re- 
presenting, in full sovereignty, the people ol 
Missouri, but by a solemn act of the legislature 
of Missouri under the constitution, repealing, if 
necessary, this provision of the constitution. 

Mr. EVERETT. Did not Mr. Clay draw up 
that provision ? 

Mr. Badger. I do not know. I think I recol- 
lect hearing Mr. Clay once on this floor say, in 
substance, that he laughed in his sleeve at the idea 
that people were so easily satisfied. 

Mr. BUTLER. I heard him say it 



Mr. Bapger. Now, Mr. President, I propose 
to come to the inquiry whether the principle of the 
legislation of 1820 has not been in fact departed 
from, overturned, and repudiated. First, sir, I 
call your attention to bxl amendment moved in the 
Senate to the bill to establish the territorial gov- 
ernment of Oregon. By reference to the Journal 
of August 10th, 1848, it will be seen : 

** On motion by Mr. Doulas to amend the bill, section 
fourteen, line oa», by inserting after the word ' enacted :' 

" * That the line of 36" 3a' of north latitude, known as 
the Missouri comprombe line, as defined by the eighth 
section of an act entitled * An act to authorize the people 
of the Missouri Territory to form a constitution and 
State government, and for the admission of such State 
into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States, and to prohibit slavery in certain territories,' ap- 
proved March 6th, 1830, be. and the same is hereby, de> 
clared to extend to the Pacific ocean j and the said eighth 
section, together with the compromise therein effected, 
is hereby revived and declarea to bo in full force and 
bindinjip for the Aiture organiaation of the Territories of 
the United States, in the same sense, and with the same 
understanding with which it was originally adopted.' " 

In August, 1848, the honorable Senator from 
Illinois asked the Senate to recognize and apply 
the principle, the postulate, the fundamental truth, 
the assumed position upon which the resolution 
of 1820 was based, and to carry it to the Pacific 
ocean. Well, sir, it was carried in the Senate. 
I must pause here and say that right things are 
very apt to be carried in the Senate. The vote 
was-^yeas 33, nays 21. I believe that every gen- 
tleman representing a southern constituency here 
voted for that provision. I find the yeas were— 



Borland, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Cameron, Davis of 
Mississippi, Dickinson, Douglas, Downes, Fitzgerald, 
Foote, Hannegan, Houston, Hunter, Johnson of Mary- 
land, Johnson of Louisiana, Johnson of Greorgia, King, 
Lewis, Mangum, Mason, Metcalfe. Pearce, Sebastian, 
8pruai.ce, Sturgeon, Tourney, and Underwood — 33." 

The nays were— 

" Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Baldwin, Bradbury, Breese, 
Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dix, 
Dodge, Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Niles, 
Phelps, Upham, Walker, and Webster— 31." 

The bill went down to the House with that 
amendment The House reftised to concur in the 
amendment. You and I both know, sir, the long 
night of pain and suffering we passed here for the 
purpose of considering the question, whether that 
amendment should be insisted upon or receded 
fix)m by the Senate. I know well that I sat up 
here one whole night, knowing that the majority 
of the Senate were resolved to recede, and solely 
for the purpose — ^though I would have lost a 
thousand Oregon bills myself rather than have 
receded — of maintammg what I thought the 
rights of the majority of this body in determinmg 
what should be done with regard to this amend- 
ment, when it was said there was an uuderstand- 
ing among some gentlemen to continue the dis- 
cussion till there could be no decision, on account 
of the expiration of the session. I want to show 
the vote upon receding. " On the question to 
recede from the third amendment of the Senate," 
which I have stated, " it was determined in the 
aflfirmative— yeas 29, nays, 25." 

The yeas were : 

" Messrs. Allen, Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, Breese, 
Bright, Cameron, Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Massachu- 
setts, Dayton, Dickinson, Dix, Dodee, Douglas, Felch, 
Fitzgerald, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Hannegan, Houstoa 
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Miller, Niles, Phelps, Spruance, Upham, Walker, and 
Webster— isa).** 

The najs were : 

••Messrs, Atchlnion, Badger, Bell, Berrien, Borland, 
Bntler, Calhoun, Davis of Mississippi, Downs, Foote, 
Hunter, Johnson of Marjland, Johnson of Louisiana, 
Johnson of Georgia, Lewis, Mangum, Mason, Metcalfe, 
Pearce, Rusic, Sebastian, Tumey, Underwood, Westcott, 
and Yulee— 25.»* 

"We, of the South, were all united originally, 
and, I believe, but with two exceptions, on the 
question of receding. "We voted together. We 
preferred losing the bill to losing — what ? This 
very Missouri compromise line. So stood the 
case in 1848. 

Now, sir, in 1850, we have manifold evidences 
that southern gentlemen upon this floor desired 
nothing hi the world but the Missouri compro- 
mise line. Some southern gentlemen thought 
the line was a constitutional exercise of power ; 
others thought it was not ; but so anxious were 
they that this whole matter should be closed 
up, and future agitation avoided, that without 
reference to any difference of opinion upon that 
subject, all we asked was the carrying out the 
principle established in 1820, by the continua- 
tion of the Hne through the newly-acquired Ter- 
ritories. 

Now I must trouble the Senate by calling at- 
tention to one or two of these cases in 1850, not 
so much on account of the Senate, because we all 
remember it; but the country ought to know 
where we stood then, and why we stand where 
we are now. When we had before us the bill for 
the admission of the State of California, an 
amendment was moved by Mr. King, to which I 
wish to refer. This is a reference to which my 
friend from Connecticut alluded the other day ; it 
will serve to illustrate what I say of the deter- 
mined earnestness with which southern gentle- 
men here insisted upon that very line of 36" 30 . 
Mr. King, of Alabama, moved an amendment, 
the effect of which was to make the southern 
boundary of that State 35' 30'. A motion was 
made by Mr. Davis of Mississippi, to amend it 
by striking out "35" and putting in •'36," so 
as to make it the Missouri compromise line, 
and it was determined hi the negative — ^yeas 
23, nays 32. Those who voted in the affirmative 
were : 

" Messrs. Atchinson, Badfi^er, Barnwell, Berrien, Butler, 
Clemens, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Downs, Foote, 
Houston, Hunter, King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pratt, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Soul6, Turner, Underwood, and Yulee 
—23." 

Then upon Mr. Bling's original amendment, to 
make 35° 30' the southern boundary of California, 
the vote stood — ^yeas 20, nays 37. 

Those who voted in the affirmative are : 

"Messrs. Atchison, Barnwell, Berrien, Butler, Clemens, 
Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Downs, Foote, Houston, 
Hunter, King, Mason, Morton, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, 
Soule, Turney, and Yulee." 

Among those who voted in the negative was 
myself. So resolute was I for insisting upon that 
particular line of 36" 30', the reason for which I 
will explain in a few minutes, that I voted agamst 
Mr. King's amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. "Will the gentleman allow me 
to say a word ? 

Mr. Badger. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. I And that the amendment of 



Mr. King to make 35* 30' the southern boandarf 
of California has been misunderstood. The reason 
that most of us voted for that line was because it 
was on the mountaui tops. That was the reason 
given by Mr. King, and the variation from the 
Missouri line was not material, and it was thought 
to be the best boundary. Southern gentlemen 
were perfectly willing, at that time, to take any 
boundary which would be adhered to in good 
faith. 

Mr. Badger. I understood that, and ofcoui» 
I did not think that one degree either way was 
very important ; but I was anxious to stick to the 
Mi^uri compromise hne. 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator read the neg- 
ative vote on the amendment of Mr. King ? 

Mr. Badger. Yes^ sur; those who voted in 
the ne^tive are : 

" Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, Bright, 
Cass, Chase, Clarke, Claj, Cooper, Corwin, Davis of Mas- > 
sachufietts, Dayton, Dickinson, Dodge of Wlsconsin,^i 
Dodge of Iowa, Doue las, Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, 
Jones, Mangum, Miller, Norris, Pearcc, Phelps, Seward, j 
Shields, Smith, Spruance, Sturgeon, Underwood, Uphani, 
Wales, Walker, and Whitcomb." 

Again, on the 31st July, the Senate having the 
compromise bill under consideration — 

"On motion by Mr. Douglas to amend the bill by 
inserting in section five, line five, after the word 'east,' 
' by the summit of the Rocky Mountains, and on tha 
south by the thirty-eighth parallel of north latitude.' 

*' A motion was made by Mr. Butlek, that the Senate 
adjourn ; and 

" It was determined In tho negative. 

" The amendment proposed by Mr. Douglas having 
been modified, on motion by Mr. ArcHisoTf, by striking 
out ' thirty-eight,' and inserting ' thirty-six degrees 
thirty minutes ;' 

" Or. the question to agree to the amendment proposed 
by Mr. Douglas, as amended, 

" It was determined in tlie negative— yeas 36, nays 37. 

"On motion by Mr. Chase, ^ 

" The yeas and nays bein^ desired by one-fifth of tlus 
Senators present, 

" Those who voted in the affirmative are — 

" Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Barnwell, Bell, Berrien, 
Butler, Clemens, Davis of iNlississippi, Dawson, Dickinson, 
Douglas, Downs, Foote. Houston, Hunter, King, Mason, 
.Morton, Pearcc, Pratt, Eusk, Sebastian, Soule, Turney, 
Underwood, and Yulee." 

Again — for this question was tried in every pos- 
sible form — on the California bill, Mr. Foote 
moved to amend by inserting a provision that th© 
State of California should never claim as within 
her boundaries any territories south of 36° 30', and 
it was determined in the negative — yeas 23, nays 
33. Twenty- three southern Senators voted in favor 
of this amendment. Then, again, Mr. Turney, 
of Tennessee, proposed an amendment containing 
this provision, "that southern hmits shall be 
restricted to the Missouri compromise line, (36* 
30' north latitude) ," and it was rejected by a vote 
of 20 yeas and 30 nays. 

Again, on the bill for establishing the boundaries 
of Texas and a territorial government for New 
Mexico, a motion was made by Mr. Chase to 
amend the bill by inserting section 22, line 9, after 
the word "residents," "nor sliall there be in said 
territory either slavery or involuntary servitude 
otherwise than in the punishment of crimes 
whereof the party shall be duly convicted to have 
been personally guilty ;" it was determined in the 
negative— yeas 20, nays 25. 

I will not trouble the Senate with reading these 
amendments further. One amendment, I recol- 
lect, set out with great particularity, that tho Mil- 
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aouri ctHapromise line should be extended to the 
Pacific, and declared to be in fVill force, and bind- 
ing in the same sense, and with the same under- 
standing "with whidi it was originally adopted. 

Now, sir. what was the result of all these vari- 
ous votes? Here was the Territory of New 
Mexico, all of which, except a very small fraction, 
not worth mentioning, lay south of 36° 30', and 
yet the Senator who now invokes us to support 
the Missouri compromise, [Mr. Oelise,] moved to 
apply the Wilmot proviso to that territory, and 
voted, in every instance, upon the yeas and nays, 
except in one case, where his name does not ap- 
pear at all, against the recognition or the applica- 
tion of the Missouri compromise in any form 
whatever. What, then, is the actual result ? Here 
were those of us who were on the floor represent- 
ing southern constituencies, not only arguing, but 
I may almost say, begging, for the recognition of 
the Missouri compromise line. We could not 
obtain it. The Missouri compromise line was 
rejected — it was repudiated — it was, in effect, 
declared not to be applicable to those territories, 
and that the principle of it should not extend to 
them. What, under these circumstances, did 
Congress do ? They passed two bills for terri- 
to*^al governments — one for Utah, lying north of 
36' 30', and one for New Mexico, nearly all of 
which was south of 36° 30', in precisely the same 
words in respect to this whole subject-matter, put- 
ting them exactly upon the same footing, and coU" 
ferring upon each of them the same amount of le- 
gislative power, and treating the line of 36'' 30' as 
if it had, politically, no existence. 

Now, Mr. President, to recur, for a moment, to 
what I set out upon this point with mentioning ; 
that the principle upon which an enactment is 
rounded, the principle out of which a rule of con- 
duct grows, in some original or assumed truth, 
some proposition admitted to be right, out of 
which the law, or rule of conduct, naturally and 
properly springs; I beg your attention to the 
language which has been so much objected to and 
criticised. It is that the Missouri restriction limit- 
ing slavery according to latitude " is inconsistent 
with the principle of non-mtervention by Con- 
gress with slavery in the States and Territories, 
recognized by the legislation of 1850." " The 
principle of non-intervention" — not the words 
contained in those laws. Now we ascertain what 
was the principle upon which that legislation 
proceede(^ by looking both to what was put into 
the laws, and to what Congress refrised to put 
into them ; and examining the subject in that 
light, we find that the legislation of 1850 was 
founded upon a distinct repudiation of the idea of 
making any difference between the condition of a 
people lying on one side of a line of latitude, and 
tlie condition of a people lying on the other side ; 
and that was accomplished against the speeches 
and votes of the whole southern delegation upon 
tliis floor. 

Now, sir, if I am right, these things are made 
out: The principle or fundamental truth upon 
which the legislation of 1820 was founded was, 
that Congress had power, and that Congress 
ought to intervene to exercise that power, to ex- 
clude slavery from territories lying north of a 
certain latitude, and implicitly admitting it on the 
other side. That principle was applied to all the 



territory which the United States had which could 
be made subject to it. It was recognized as a 
principle by its subsequent application upon the 
acquisition of Texas, when it was continued out 
in its course towards the Pacific ocean ; yet Texas 
did not fall within the description contained within 
the Missouri compromise. She was a foreign 
independent State, incorporated by her free con- 
sent, upon the principle of a treaty. Then, in 
1850, what had been thus recognized was dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally repudiated. The prin- 
ciple upon which the legislation of 1850 was 
founded, being thus disregarded, is it not strictly 
proper to say that the principle that Congress 
should not intervene in relation to these matters 
distinctly show, evicerated, out of the acts of 
legislation of 1850, being directly inconsistent with 
the other principle on which the legislation of 
1820 was founded, the latter ier inoperative and 
void ? I pray you, sir, if it is not strictly accurate 
to say that this clause of the act of 1820 is incon- 
sistent with the principle of non-intervention by 
Congress with slaveiy in the States arid Territo- 
ries ; and that that principle was recognized by 
the legislation of 1850 ? 

Well if it was. as to my understanding it la 
evident it was, I say that the honorable chairman 
could not have adopted operative words more 
strictly accurate and proper than those with 
which he has followed this recital What are 
they ? " Is hereby declared inoperative and void." 
It would not have been correct or just to the sub- 
ject to say that we " hereby repeal " the Missouri 
compromise, as if we had taken a new notion 
now, suddenly, in regard to it; but it is the true, 
proper and legitimate conclusion, that Congress 
having, in 1850, adopted a pfmciple and ground- 
ed its legislative action upon it, which is inconsist- 
ent with the principle involved in the eighth sec- 
tion of the Missouri law, that eighth section 
should be declared inoperative and void. In the 
court below that provision effects a repeal ; and it 
is just as legitimate a mode of effecting a repeal 
of a law to declare it void, as to say it is " here- 
by repealed." If gentlemen will consult the 
English statute-book, they will find numerous in- 
stances of repeals by such words. It is peculiar- 
ly appropriate to adopt that form in this case, bo- 
cause it is a legal consequence following out of 
the facta recited, that it ought to be " inoperative 
and void," and it is therefore declared to be so. 

Mr. President, in the view which I take of this 
subject, it seems to me strange — no, I wiU not 
say strange — but I ask you if it is not very re- 
markable, whether strange or not, that the honor- 
able Senator from Ohio [Mr. Chase] should have 
felt such an extreme urgency for proper respect 
being paid to the Missouri compromise line, when 
in every instance in which it was proposed to the 
consideration of the Senate in the year 1850, he 
constantly, by his vote, refused to recognize it ? 
He calls upon us to " respect the Missouri com- 
promise, regard plighted faith, submit to the ex- 
clusion of your slaves in territory lying north of 
36® 30', and, in consideration thereof, I will also 
exclude your slaves from territory south of 36' 
30'." " I beg you," says he, " not to disregard the 
terms of this compromise. You are men of honor ; 
you have agreed to give up the right of carrying 
your slaves north of 36° 30', and we impUedl/ 
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agreed that you might carry them into territory 
south of 36* 30'; I beg you to adhere to your 
surrender north of 36' 30'." And as the most 
persuasive argument to induce us to do so, he 
says: '*I feel bound, by my love of freedom and 
regard for the Constitution, to refuse to let you 
carry them into territory south of 36* 30' ; that be- 
ing the equivalent upon which you made the 
other surrender." 

This is a strange mode of enforcing the observ- 
ance of compacts ; and it shows with what facili- 
ty we perceive the propriety of obliging others, 
and how easily we perceive it is not easy to ob- 
lige ourselves by the obligation of a compact, 
when the question returns, whether we shall give 
the consideration for which the other -party con- 
tracted. I remember having seen somewhere, 
that Dr. Porteus, who was at one time the Bish- 
op of London, and a man of no small celebrity in 
his day, had written a poem on the horrors and 
miseries of war, in which he had given so vivid a 
picture of the dreadful consequences and accom- 
paniments of war, and its utter irreconcilability 
with the principles of Christianity, that every- 
body who read the poem was deeply struck with 
the fervid eloquence and impassioned piety of the 
right reverend author. It is said that some time 
afterwards, during the prosecution of a foreign 
war, he made a strong speech in the British Par- 
liament ia favor of the war, and in support of the 
Ministry who were carrying it on. As he was 
leaving the House^ some noble lord fell alongside 
of him, and said : ** After reading your lordship's 
very animated and stirring picture of the horrors 
of war, I was a little surprised to hear your lord- 
ship's speech to-day, comparing it to what you 
have said in your poem." " Oh," said he, " my 
lord, my poem was not written for this war." 
[Laughter.] It seems to me that this is just ex- 
actly the same answer which the honorable Sen- 
ator from Ohio gives to us. He says : " Observe 
your plighted fedth; hold yourselves bound by 
the bargain ; adhere to the Missouri compromise." 
We ask him in reply, " Will you adhere to it ?" 
" Oh," he answers, "my position, my argument, 
my urgency, were not intended for this case, but 
for the other." 

Sir, I have now shown that, fix>m the time I 
have had a seat in Congress, in common with 
my southern friends generally, I have endeavored 
to obtain a recognition and perpetuation of the 
principles which were involved in the compromise 
of 1820. We have signally failed. Whether we 
thought the rule laid down was just or unjust, 
favorable or unfavorable, however much, or how- 
ever little, we thought it might have intrenched on 
what we might consider liberal or fair in our north- 
em brethren, we asked for nothing but the bar- 
gain fairly carried out^ and we were at all times 
ready to be content with it Now, after it has 
been utterly repudiated, after a totally different 
system of legislation has been adopted, in defiance 
of our votes and our remonstrances, I think it is 
a little unreasonable, and a little absurd, that gen- 
tlemen should call upon us to respect a compro- 
mise which they themselves have destroyed — 
destroyed just as effectually, though not as di- 
rectly, as if they had applied their opposition to 
the specific case to which the Missouri compro- 
mise line was applied. They have destroyed the 



principle on which the legislation was based, m 
demonstrated by the drcumstanoes of the time. 
and the subsequent recognition in the annexation 
of Texas. They havo refused to carry out tho 
contract in its spirit and £Eiir meaning. They tsoek 
to maintain whatever of it is beneficial to them* 
selves, and to disregard all the residue. 

Mr. President, believing, as I do, that the prop- 
osition contained in the words of the amendment 
which has been incorporated into the bill is trae^ 
that the form of legisUition is appropriate, what is 
there that calls upon me to vote against it^ or 
against a bill containing it? I have shown, I 
think, that there is no principle of plighted fi^th 
that in the least binds us. The legidation now 
proposed is, in my judgment, right It is what I 
have always desired, if it could have been freely 
obtained. 

My position, as you, Mr. President, ore aware^ 
has never been an extreme one upon tl)is subject 
I was always content with the Missouri compro- 
mise line---always anxious for it — always voted 
for it ; but my own individual opinion upon the 
subject always was, that the principles adopted in 
1860 are the true principles. What are they? 
They are announced in the amendment which has 
been adopted. 

We have among us a population of three mil- 
lions of slaves. Nothing is more idle than Sat 
gentlemen to trouble themselves with an investi- 
gation into the propriety of those slaves being 
here, into the rectitude and lawfulness of keeping 
them in the condition of slavery, or into the mis- 
fortune or calamity which may result from retain- 
ing them in slavery. We are dealing with a fBuct, 
They are here. They are slaves. They cannot 
remain here except as slaves. Everybody knows 
that They cannot, by any operation of man's wit^ 
be put into any situation in our country which will 
not be vastly more ii^urious to them, physicially 
and morally, than the identical state andconditioii 
which they now occupy. They cannot be sent 
away. Where are your means to come from to 
make an exodus across the ocean of three millions 
of slaves — ^to buy them, and to remove them f 
And if you could buy them, and remove them, 
permit me to say that a more cruel act of tyranny 
and oppression could not be perpetrated upon any 
body of men. A very large proportion of them 
would reject with horror the idea of being trans- 
ported to those barbarous and foreign climes of 
Africa, for which, though their fathers came fh}m 
them, they cherish no feeling of attachment ; for 
this is their country, as well as ours. You can^ 
not remove them; they are obliged to remain 
here, and they are obliged to be i^ves. That is 
dear. 

Now, sir, can anything be more evident than 
that the true course for people situated in this 
way, is not to aggravate the incidental evils of 
such a condition by exasperating inquiries, 
charges, and counter-charges ? The people of 
every portion of the United States should meet 
this question as involving a common interest, and 
so far as there is calamity, a common calamity. 

What then are you gomg to do? Is it not ob- 
vious that the true policy, as well as the true 
Christian philanthropy involved in this matter, is 
to allow this population to diffuse itself in such 
portions of the Territories as f^om climate and 
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noil are adapted to slave cultivation ? You can 
have no in^urions competition with your free 
labor. Slave labor will not be profitable, and 
largely employed anywhere, except upon the 
gtesit staples of the South — ^tobacco, cotton, sugar, 
and rice. Will white men mt^e these products 
for exportation? They will not. Will your 
northern people compete with southern slaves for 
^e privilege of making rice, and sugar, and cotton, 
and tobacco? No, sir. Where that cultivation 
ceases, rely upon it, a slave population is not going 
to spread itself. We shall have no conflict, no 
embarrAssment (torn the meeting of two tides 
of laborers from the North and South; for the 
kind of soil and climate which suits us and our 
slave cultivation does not suit yours. Who is in- 
iured by it ? Not the slave. Nothing is more 
beneficial for him than to allow the population of 
which he forms a portion to spread itself, to give 
it room. You promote his comfort, you increase 
Ills wealth, you diminish his hardships. If you 
surround a population situated like ours with a 
CMnese wall or barrier, beyond which it cannot 
spread itself— if you compress it — ^what do you do? 
Why you expose the master to serious incon- 
venience and discomfort, and you destroy the 
whole happiness of the slave. No man proposes 
to add to this population. There is not a man in 
the New England States who would more thor- 
oughly and absolutely resist any attempt to bring 
a ^ave from Afirica to this country than we of the 
South would. 

Here, then, is the great fact we have to deal 
•witii. Why not let it at^ust itself? Why not 
■pursue the wise policy indicated m the measures 
of 1860 ? Cease to quarrel and wrangle with each 
other. Live in your firee States. Bejoice in the 
possession of the many advantages you have. 
But ir there is a strip of land belonging to the 
United States, upon which a southern planter can 
make cotton or sugar, why grudge it to him? He 
reduces no man fi^m fireedom to slavery in order 
to make it He transfers his slaves firom the 
banks of the Mississippi, or the Cooper, or the 
Cape Fear, or any of our southern rivers, to an- 
other place ; and he certainly will not do it unless 
the lands are better, the crops larger, and he and 
his slaves can live more comfortably, and have a 
more abundant supply of the necessaries of life ; 
and I will' ask, in the name of Heaven, whom 
does it hurt ? You love fireedom. We do not ask 
you to make freemen slaves. You profess to have 
a regard for the black man ; can you resist the 
only measure which can enable us to make a pro- 
gressive improvement of his condition as the 
amount of black population increases ? 

It is, therefore, as it seems to me, wise and just 
to pursue the principles indicated in, and out of 
w Inch sprang the legislation of 1850. It is unjust 
to no section of the country. No mortal man can 
vhow that it will do an injury to any human being 
that treads Grod's earth, whether he be free or 
^ave. The poor ^ve will be benefited by it. 
The master, with a large number ofslaves, cramped 
for land in a country, perhaps, where land is dear, 
who desires to do a good part by these slaves, 
who have been perhaps transmitted down to him 
for three generations in the same family, and be- 
tween whom and himself there are mutual feelings 
of protection on the one hand, and of affectionate 



submission and reverence on the other — wants tr 
break up from the place where he is obliged tc 
stint himself or stint his people, and to remove 
with his little fiimily like a patriarch, and settle 
upon better land, where he can live in the fiiUest 
enjoyment of the necessaries and comforts of life ; 
and you say, no? Why, "no?" You do not 
want the land yourself; you do not want to grow 
cotton ; you do not want to grow tobacco or rice. 
Why say that this southern planter shall not 
grow them with his slaves? Is it from hatred of 
the master ? Is it because the removal, while it 
benefits the slave, will benefit the master also? I 
cannot believe that anybody can cherish a wish to 
do us injury for the sake of it; yet if it benefits 
the slave while it benefits the master, and injures 
nobody else, in the name of common sense, and our 
common Christianity, what motive can dictate 
such a policy ? It must be the result either of 
firenzy and fiuiaticism, or of an angry and embit- 
tered feeling against a population who do not wish 
to injure, and are not conscious of having ever in- 
jured you. That we have slaves among us. if it be 
a fault, God knows it is not our fault. They were 
brought here in the times of your fathers, and of 
our fathers. Your fathers brought them, and 
ours became the purchasers — if you say in an evil 
hour, be it so; but what are we to do ? .Here is 
this burden; assume it to be as great as you 
please ; the greater it is, the more powerfiil is my 
argument — here is this burden upon us, not by 
any fault of our own ; we have inherited it ; it has 
been transmitted to us ; it was created here by 
the joint action of your forefathers and ours, and 
in the name of God, will you step forward and put 
heavier weights on this Tery burden thus inno* 
cently inherited by us ? 

I think, Mr. President, it is m the highest de* 
gree probable that with regard to these Territories 
of Nebraska and Kansas, there will never be any 
slaves in them. I have no more idea of seeing a 
slave population in either of them than I have of 
seeing it in Massachusetts ; not a whit. It is pos« 
sible some gentlemen may go there and take a few 
domestic servants with them ; and I wonld -say 
that if those domestic servants were fkithfhl and 
good ones, and the masters did not take them 
with them, the masters would deserve the reproba- 
tion of all good men. What would you have them 
do? Would you have me to take tiie servants 
who wait upon me, and live with me, and to whom 
I have as strong attachments as to any human 
beuigs on this earth out of my own immediate blood 
relations, and because I want to move to ELansas, 
put them in the slave market and sell them ? Sir, I 
would suffer my right arm to be cut oflf before I 
would do it. Why, therefore, if some southern 
gentleman wishes to take the nurse that takes 
charge of his little baby, or the old woman that 
nursed him in childhood, and whom he called 
" mammy" until he returned firom college, and per- 
haps afi»rwards, too, and whom he wishes to take 
with him in her old age when he is moving into 
one of these new Territories for the betterment of 
the fortunes of his whole femily, why, in the 
name of God, should anybody prevent it? Do 
you wish to force us to become hard-hearted slave- 
dealers? Do you wish to aggravate the evils, if 
there are evils, existing in this relation ? Do you 
wish that we shall no longer have a mutual feudal 
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feeling between our dependants and ourselves? 
Do you want to make us mercenary and hard- 
hearted ? Or will you allow us, having, as I trust 
we have, some touch of humanity, and some of the 
beneficial and breathing spirit of Christianity, to 
let these beings go forth as they are accustomed to 
do, and to rejoice when we look out and see our 
slaves happy and cheerful around us, when we 
hear the song arising from their dwellings at 
night, or see them dressed in their neat clothes 
and going to attend their churches on Sunday, 
and realizing, as they look at us, that we are the 
best friends they have upon earth ? 

Mr. President, perhaps I manifest too much 
feeling about this matter. ^It seems to me so clear 
that no interest or advantage of humanity can pos- 
sibly be promoted by the spirit which dictates this 
incessant opposition to every measure which will 
allow us to improve our own condition and that of 
our slaves together. It is so impossible to per- 
ceive that any good can arise from it that I cannot 
speak of it without excitement. I have no bitter- 
ness about it God knows I have none. I blame 
not those at a distance from us who take up false 
and mistaken impressions respecting us. I know 
that efforts, the most wicked and persevering, have 
been made to produce those impressions, and to 
present us to the minds of our northern fellow-cit- 
• izens as mmisters of cruelty and oppression. I 
blame them not. They have been trained to en- 
tertain these sentiments and feelings. They are 
unfortunate in having such false estimates placed 
in their bosoms respecting their friends and fellow- 
citizens, descendants of a common revolutionary 
ancestry. I would to God that I could obliterate 
those feelings. I would to God that they would 
be disposed to enfold me and mine, as I am the 
whole of my northern brethren, if they would per- 
mit it, in the arms of a fraternal and perpetual 
concord. Sir, there can be no diflBculty about this 
matter if we suffer ourselves to be influenced by 
those considerations which spring necessarily and 
naturally out of the facts of the case, and realize 
that, afler all, no aboHtion movement ever yet ac- 
complished good for a slave. The whole move- 
ments of the Abolitionists of the North, as all my 
southern friends around me know, so far as they 
have had any influence with us, have tended to 
restrict, rather than to relax the bondage under 
which these people live. They have, in a great 
measure, stricken from the capacity to be useful 
in various directions towards them, those philan- 
thropic and honorable people who should lead, and 
otherwise would lead, our society upon those top- 
es. They expose every one to suspicion. Tliey 
Have a tendency to close up the avenue to the oth- 
erwise opening and expanding heart. They do 
no good to the slave. They «io no good to the 
Abolitionist. They are but a fruitful source of 
evils among them and evils among us, without one 
single compensating advantage on eaith, present 
or future. 

Oh 1 Mr. President, if we could only agree to 
tike up this subject as a matter of fact, and 
a^ree to deal with it in the best way we can, be- 



lieve me, sir, the day will come, as indicated by 
my friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. EvbrbttJ 
when the ways of Providenc©, in permitting this 
large exodus of the natives of Africa to this 
country, will be vindicated to man. Why, sir, 
the light is already dawning upon us m which we 
can begin to see how ultimate and incalculable a 
good is to be wrought out of the temporary ab- 
sence of this popidation from tlieir native land. 
The successful commencement of the colonization 
scheme shows us how the emancipated slaves 
may carry back to the native Africa of their fore- 
fathers the civihzation, the Christianity, and the 
freedom which they never had enjoyed, and so far 
as we can see, but for this instrumentality, never 
could enjoy, in their own country. Slaves I The 
veriest slaves on eartli are the native Africans in 
their own country. The freest of them is not 
as free as the hardest bonded slave in southern 
lands. They have ever been so — the property 
of their princes ; as an English traveler says, 
having nothing as their own, exisept their skins. 
In the course of Providence, they were per- 
mitted to be brought here. They have been, ^d 
their descendants are a great deal better off than 
they were in Africa ; and if we can only be con- 
tent to struggle on with the dif&culties of our po- 
sition, in faith and patience doing our own duty, 
under the present circumstances in which we 
stand, attempting no wild schemes by which fol- 
ly may be misled, and by which wrong and mis- 
ery may be produced, but pursuing that steady 
course in which God himself in all his minis tra- 
tions, brings about by gradual means and opera- 
tions, the great beneficial results of his creation, 
we may be assured that ultimately all this will 
work out great and lasting good. 

Mr. President, I desire to say, that though T 
hold none of my southern friends on this floor re- 
sponsible for the course of argument which I have 
oftered, or any of the intermediate views I have 
expressed, I think it right to say, and I think I 
have their authority to say, that with regard to 
the results to which I have come upon this meas- 
ure, we all agree as one man — every southern 
Whig Senator. I wish tliat to be understood, 
that the position of gentlemen may not be mis- 
taken because they have not yet had tlie opportu- 
nity of voting upon this bill. 

I think, then, that the great mistake in the ar- 
gument of my honorable friend from Massachu- 
setts, was in not discriminating between the prin- 
ciple and the enactment; between the doctrine 
out of which the enactment sprung and the en- 
actment which sprung from itj and that if he will 
take that into view he will see, I think — I know 
he has never any other desire than to see what- 
ever is true and right — that the amendment 
which has been incorporated into the bill speaks 
the truth and is germane and proper in its opera- 
tive language to the matters recited ; and that if 
his mind is relieved in regard to the provisions for 
securing the national faith towards the Indians, 
he ought to have no difficulty in voting for the 
bill 
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Mr. President : The United States, at the close 
of the Revolution, rested southward on the St. Ma- 
ij's, and westward on the Mississippi, and possessed 
m broad, unoccupied domain, circumscribed by those 
jiren, the Alleghany mountains, and the great Nor* 
them lakes. The Constitution anticipated the di- 
▼ision of this domain into States, to be admitted as 
nmmbers of the Union, but it neither provided for 
nor anticipated any enlargement of the national 
boundaries. The reople, engaged in reorganizing 
their Governments, improving tiieir social systems, 
wnd establishing relations of commerce and friend- 
ihip with other nations, remained many years con- 
tent within their apparently-ample limits. But it 
was already foreseen that the free navigation of the 
Mississippi would soon become an urgent public 
want. 

France, although she had lost Canada, in chival- 
rous battle, on the Heights of Abraham, in 1763, 
nevertheless, still retained her ancient tenitories on 
the western bank of the Mississippi. She had also, 
just before the breaking out of her own fearful Rev- 
olution, re-acquired, by a secret treaty, the posses- 
sions on the Gulf of Mexico, which, iu a recent war, 
had been wrested from her by Spain. Her First 
Consul, among those brilliant achievements which 
proved him the first Statesman as well as the first 
Captain of Europe, sagaciously sold the whole of 
these possessions to the United States, for a liberal 
sum, and thus replenished his treasury, while he 
saveid from his enemies, and transferred to a friendly 
Power, distant and vast regions, which, for want of 
adequate naval force, ho was unable to defend. 

This purchase of Louisiana from France, by the 
United States, involved a grave dispute concerning 
die western limits of that province ; and this contro- 
▼eisy, having remained open until 1819, was then 
adjusted by a treaty, in which they relinquished 
Texa« to Spain, and accepted a cession of the early- 
discovered and long-inhabited provinces of East 
Florida and West Florida. The United States stip- 
ulated^ in each of these cases, to admit the countries 
thus annexed into the Federal Union. 

The acquisitions of Oregon by discovery and oc- 
cupation, of Texas by her voluntary annexation, and 
of New Mexico and California, including what is 
now called Utah, by war, completed that rapid course 
of enlargement, at the close of which our frontier 
has been fixed near the centre of what was New 
Spain, on the Atlantic side of the continent, while 
on the west, as on the east, only an ocean separates 
lis frt)m the nations of the Old World. It is not in 
my way now to speculate on the question, how long 
we are to rest on these advanced positions. 

Slavery, before the Revolution, existed in all the 
thirteen Colonies, as it did also in nearly all the 
other European plantations in America. But it had 



been forced by British authority, for political and 
commercial ends, on the American People, against 
their own sagacious instincts of P9licy, and their 
stronger feelings of justice and humanity. 

They had protested and remonstrated against the 
system, earnestly, for forty years, and they ceased to 
protest and remonstrate against it only when they 
finally committed their entire cause of complaint to 
the arbitrament of arms. An earnest spirit of eman- 
cipation was abroad in the Colonies at the close of 
the Revolution, and all of them, except, perhaps. 
South Carolina and Georgia, anticipated, desired, 
and designed, an early removal of the system from 
the country. The suppression of the African slave- 
trade, which was universally regarded as ancillary 
to that great measure, was not, without much reluc- 
tance, postponed until 1808. 

While there was no national power, and no claim 
or desire for national power, anywhere, to compel 
involuntary emancipation in the States where Slavery 
existed, there was at the same time a very general 
desire and a strong purpose to prevent its introduc- 
tion into new communities yet to be formed, and into 
new States yet to be established. Mr. Jefibrson pro- 
posed, as early as 1784, to exclude it from the na- 
tional domain which should be constituted by ces- 
sions from the States to the United States. He rec- 
ommended and urged the measure as ancillaiy, also, 
to the ultimate policy of emancipation. There seems 
to have been at first no veiy deep jealousy between 
the emancipating and the non-emancipating States ; 
and the policy of admitting new States was not dis- 
turbed by questions concerning Slavery. Vennont, a 
non-slaveholding State, was admitted in 1793. Ken- 
tucky, a tramontane slaveholding community, hav- 
ing been detached from Virginia, was admitted, with- 
out being questioned, about the same time. So also 
Tennessee, which was a similar community separated 
from North Carolina, was admitted in 1796, with a 
stipulation that the Ordinance which Mr. Jefferson had 
first proposed, and which had in the meantime been 
adopted for the Territory northwest of the Ohio, 
should not be held to apply within her limits. The 
same course was adopted in organizing Territorial 
Governments for Mississippi and Alabama, slave- 
holding communities which had been detached from 
South Carolina and Georgia. All these States and 
Territories were situated southwest of the Ohio river, 
all were nyvm *r less already peopled by slavehold- 
ers with their slaves ; and to have excluded Slavery 
within their limits would have been a national act, 
not of preventing the introduction of Slavery, but of 
abolishing Slavery. In short, the region southwest 
of the Ohio river presented a field in which the pol- 
icy of preventing the introduction of Slavery was im- 
practicable. Our forefathers never attempted what 
was impracticable. 
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But the case was otherwise in that fair and broad 
region which stretched away from the banks of the 
Ohio, northward to the lakes, and westward to the 
Mississippi. It was yet free, or practically free, 
from the presence of slaves, and was nearly uninhab- 
ited, and quite unoccupied. There was then no Bal- 
timore and Ohio railroad, no Erie railroad, no New 
York Central railroad, no Boston and Ogdensburgh 
railroad; there was no railway through Canadu; 
nor, indeed, any road around or across the mount- 
ains ; no imperial Erie canal, no Welland canal, no 
lockages around the rapids and the falls of the St. 
Lawrence, the Mohawk, and the Niagara rivers, and 
no Bteam-navigalion on the lakes, or on the Hudson, 
or on the Mississippi. There, in that remote and 
secluded region, the prevention of the introduction 
of Slavery was possible ; and tliere our forefathers, 
who left no possible national good unattempted, did 
irevent it. Tt makes one's heart bound with joy and 
gratitude, and lift itself up with mingled pride and 
veneration, to read the histoiy of that great transac- 
tion. Discarding the trite and common forms of ex- 
pressing the national will, they did not merely " vote," 
or " resolve,*' or " enact," as on other occasions, but 
they " ORDAINSO," in language marked at once with 
precision, amplification, solemnity, and emphasis, 
that there " shall be neither Slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in the said Territory, otherwise than in the 
punishment of crime, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted." And they further ordained 
and declared that this law should be considered a 
COMPACT between the original States and the Peo- 
ple and States of said Territory, and for ever remain 
unalterable, unless by common consent. The Ordi- 
" nance was agreed to nnanimously. Virginia, in re- 
affirming her cession of the territory, ratified it, and 
the first Congress held under the Constitution, sol- 
elmnly renewed and confirmed it. 

In pursuance of this Ordinance, the several Terri- 
torial Governments successively established in the 
Northwest Territory, were organized with a prohibi- 
tion of the introduction of Slavery ; and in due time, 
though at successive periods, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, States erected within that 
Territory, have come into the Union with Constitu- 
tions in their hands for ever prohibiting Slaveiy and 
involuntary servitude, except for the punishment of 
crime. They are yet young ; but, nevertheless, who 
has ever seen elsewhere such States as they are ! 
There are gathered the young, the vigorous, the ac- 
tive, the enlightened sons of every State— the flower 
and choice of every State in this broad Union ; and 
there the emigrant for conscience sake, and for free- 
dom's sake, from eveiy land in £urope--from proud 
and all-conquering Britain,from heart-broken Ireland, 
from sunny Italy, fi*om beautiful France, fi'om spirit- 
ual Germany, from chivalrous Hungary, and from 
honest and brave old Sweden and Nomv'ay. Thence 
are already coming ample supplies of com, and wheat, 
and wine, for the manu&oturers of the East, for the 
planters of the tropics, and even for the artisans and 
the armies of Europe ; and thence will continue to 
come in long succession, as they have already begun 
to come, statesmen and legislators for this continent. 

Thus it appears, Mr. President, that it was the 
policy of our fathers, in regard to the original do- 
main of the United States, to prevent the introduc- 
tion of Slavery, wherever it was practicable. This 
policy encountered greater difficulties when it came 
under consideration with a view to its establishment 
in regions not included within our original domain. 
While Slavery had been actually abolished already, 
by some of the emancipating States, several of them, 



owing to a great change in the relative value of the 
productions of slave labor, had fiillen off into the 
class of non-emancipating States ; and now the whole 
family of States was divided and classified as slave- 
holding or slave States, and non*slaveholding or free 
States. A rivalry for political ascendency was soon 
developed ; and, besides the motives of interest and 
philantnropy which had before existed, there was 
now on each side a desire to increase, from among^ 
die candidates for admission into the Union, the 
number of States in their respective classes, and so 
their relative weight and influence in the Federal 
Councils. 

The country which had been acouired from France 
was, in 1804, organized in two territories, one f^ 
which, including New Orleans as its capital, was 
called Orleans, and the other, havii g St. Louis for 
its chief town, was called Louisiana. In 1812, the 
Territoiy of Orleans was admitted as a new State, 
under the name of Louisiana. It had been an old 
slaveholding colony of France, and the prevention 
of Slavery within it would have been a simple act 
of abolition. At the same time, the Territory of 
Louisiana, by authority of Congress, took the name 
of Missouri ; and, in 1819, the portion thereof which . 
now constitutes the State of Araansas was detached, 
and became a Territory, under that name. In 1819, 
Missouri, which was then but thinly peopled, and 
had an inconsiderable number of slaves, applied for 
admission into the Union, and her application brought 
the question of extending the policy of the Ordinance 
of 1787 to that State, and to other new States in the 
region acquired fi'om Louisiana, to a direct issue 
The House of Representatives insisted on a prohibi- 
tion against the further introduction of Slavery in the 
State, as a condition of her admission. The Senate 
disagreed with the House in that demand. The non- 
slaveholding States sustained the House, and the 
slaveholding States sustained the Senate. The dif- 
ference was radical, and tended towards revolution* 

One jtarty maintained that the condition demand- 
ed was constitutional, the other that it was unconsti- 
tutional. The public mind became intensely excited, 
and painful apprehensions of disunion and civil war 
began to prevail in the couiitiy. 

In this crisis, a majority of both Houses agreed 
upon a plan for the adjustment of the controversy. 
By this plan, Maine, a non-slaveholding State, was 
to be admitted ; Missouri was to be admitted with- 
out submitting to the condition before mentioned ; 
and in all that part of the Territory acquired from 
France, which was north of the line of 36 deg. 30 
min. of north latitude. Slavery was to be for ever 
prohibited. Louisiana, which was a part of that 
Territory, had been admitted as a slave State eight 
years before ; and now, not only was Missouri to be 
admitted as a slave State, but Arkansas, which was 
south of that line, by strong impKcatiota, Was also to 
be admitted as a slaveholding State. I need not 
indicate what were the equivalents which the re- 
spective parties were to receive in this arrangement, 
further than to say that the slaveholding States prac- 
tically were to receive slaveholding States, the free 
States to receive a desert, a solitude, in which tfaey 
might, if they could, plant the germs of fbture free 
States. This measure was adopted. It was a great 
national transaction'— the first of a class of transac- 
tions which have since come to be thoroughly de- 
fined and well understood, under the name of com- 
promises. My own opinions concerning them are 
well known, and are not in question here. Accord- 
ing to the general understanding, they are marked 
by peculiar circumstances and features, vis. :— > 
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First, there is a division of opinion upon some 
vital national question between the two Houses of 
Congress, which division is irreconcilable, except by 
mutual concessions of interests and opinions, which 
the Houses deem constitutional and just. 

Secondly, they are rendered necessary by impend- 
ing calamities, to result from the failure of legisla- 
tion, and to be no otherwise averted than by such 
mutual concessions or sacrifices. 

Thirdly, such concessions are mutual and equal, 
or are accepted as such, and so become conditions 
of the mutual arrangement. 

Fourthly, by this mutual exchange of conditions, 
the transaction takes on the nature and condition of 
a contract, compact, or treaty, between the parties 
represented ; and so, according to well-settled prin- 
(nples of morality and public law, the statute which 
embodies it is understood, by those who uphold this 
«ystem of legislation, to be iiTevocable and irrepeal- 
able, except by the mutual consent of both or of all 
the parties concerned. Not, indeed, that it is abso- 
lutely irrepenlable, but that it cannot be repealed 
^ without a violation of honor, justice, and good faith, 
Which it is presumed will not be committed. 

J^uch was the Compromise of 1820. Missouri 
ceniB into the Union immediately as a slaveholding 
State; and Arkansas came in as a slaveholding State, 
88 you are aware, eight years afterward. Nebraska, 
the -part of the Tenitoiy reserved exclusively for free 
Territories and free States, has remained a wildei> 
ness ever since. And now it is proposed here to 
abrogate, not, indeed, the whole Compromise, but 
only that part of it which saved Nebraska as free 
teiritoiy, to be afterward divided into non-slavehold- 
ing States, which should be admitted into the Union. 
And this is proposed, notwithstanding an universal ac- 
quiescence in the Compromise, by both parties, for 
tnirty years, and its confirmation, over and over again, 
by many acts of successive Congresses, and notwith- 
standing that the slaveholding States have peaceably 
enjoyed, ever since it was made, all their equivalents, 
while, owing to circumstances which will hereafter 
appear, the non-slaveholding States have not practi- 
cally enjoyed any of those guaranteed to them. 

This is the question now before the Senate of the 
United States of America. 

It is a question of transcendent impoitance. The 
proviso of 1820, to be abrogated in Nebraska, is the 
Ordinance of the Continental Congress of 1787, ex- 
tended over a new part of the national domain, ac- 
ouired under our present Constitution. It is ren- 
dered venerable by its antiquity, and sacred by the 
memory of that Congress, which, in surrendering its 
trust, after establishing the Ordinance, enjoined it 
upon posterity, always to remember that the cause 
of the United States was the cause of Human Na- 
ture. The question involves an issue of public faith, 
and national morality and honor. It will be a sad 
day for this Republic, when such a question shall be 
deemed unworthy of grave discussion and intense 
interest. Even if it were certain that the inhibition 
of Slavery in the region'concemed was unnecessary, 
and if the question was thus reduced to a mere ab- 
0ti^.ction, yet even that abstraction would involve 
tlie testimony of the United States on the expediency, 
wisdom, morality, and justice, of the system of hu- 
man bondage, with which this and other portions of 
the world have been so long afflicted ; and it will be 
a melancholy day for the Republic and for mankind 
when her decision on even such an abstraction shall 
command no respect, and inspire no hope into the 
hearts of the oppressed. But it is no such abstrac- 
tion. It was no unnecessary dispute, no mere con- 
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test of blind passion, that brought that Compromise ' 
into being. Slavery and Freedom were active an- 
tagonists, then seeking for ascendency in this Union. 
Both Slavery and Freedom are more vigorous, ac- 
tive, and self-aggrandizing, now, than they were 
then, or ever were before or since that period. The 
contest between them has been only protracted, not 
decided. It is a great feature in om- national Here- 
after. So the question of adhering to or abrogating 
this Compromise is no unmeaning issue, and no con- 
test of mere blind passion now. 

To adhere, is to secure the occupation by freemen, 
with free labor, of a region in the very centre of the 
continent, capable of sustaining, and in that event 
destined, though it may be only after a far-distant 
period, to sustain ten, twenty, thirty, forty millions 
of people, and their successive generations for ever I 

To abrogate, is to resign all that vast region to 
chances which mortal vision cannot fully foresee; 
perhaps to the sovereignty of such stinted and short- 
lived communities as those of which Mexico, and 
South America, and the West India Islands, present 
us with examples; 'perhaps to convert that region 
into the scene of long and desolating conflicts be- 
tween not merely races, but castes — to end, like a 
similar conflict in Egypt, in a convulsive exodus of 
the oppressed people, despoiling their superiors; 
perhaps, like one not dissimilar in Spain, in the for- 
cible expulsion of the inferior race, exhausting the 
state by the sudden and complete suppression of a 
great resom^ce of national wealth and labor ; perhaps 
in the disastrous expulsion, even of the superior race 
itself, by a people too suddenly raised firom Slavery 
to Liberty, as in St. Domingo. To adhere, is to se- 
cure for ever the presence here, after some lapse of 
time, of two, four, ten, t\v'enty, or more Senators, 
and of Representatives in larger proportions, to up- 
hold the policy and interests of the non-slaveholding 
States, and balance that ever-increasing representa- 
tion of slaveholding States, which past experience, 
and the decay af the Spanish American States, ad- 
monish us has only just begun ; to save what the 
non-slaveholding States have in mints, navy-yards, 
the military academy and fortifications, to balance 
against the capital and federal institutions in the 
slaveholding States ; to save against any danger from 
adverse or hostile policy, the culture, the manufac- 
tures, and the commerce, as well as the just influ- 
ence and weight of the national principles and senti- 
ments of the slaveholding States. To adhere, is to 
save, to the non-slaveholding States, as well as to 
the slaveholding States, always, and in every event, a 
right of way and free communication across the con- 
tinent, to and with the States on the Pacific coaAs, 
and with the rising States on the islands in the South 
Sea, and with all the eastern nations on the vast 
continent of Asia. 

To abrogate, on the contrary, is to commit all 
these precious interests to the chances and hazards 
of embarrassment and injury by legislation, under 
the influence of social, political, and commercial 
jealousy and rivalry ; and in the event of the seces- 
sion of the slaveholding States, which is so often 
threatened in their name, but I thank God without 
their authority, to give to a servile population a La 
Vendee at the very sources of the Mississippi, and 
in the very recesses of the Rocky Mountains. 

Nor is this last a contingency against which a 
statesman, when engaged in giving a constitution 
for such a territor}', so situated, must veil his eyes. 
It is a statesman's province and duty to look before 
as well as after. I know, indeed, the present loy- 
alty of the American people, North and South, andt 
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' East and West. I know that it is a sentiment 
stronger than any sectional interest or ambition, and 
strong-cr than even the love of equality in the non- 
slaveholding States ; and stronger, I doubt not, than 
the love of Slavery in the slaveholding States. But 
I do not know, and no mortal sagacity docs know, 
the seductions of interest and ambition, aiid the in- 
fluences of passion, which are yet to be matured in 
every region. I know this, however: that this 
Union is safe now, and that it will be safe so long 
as impartial political equality shall constitute the 
basis of society, as it has heretofore done in even 
half of these States, and they shall thus maintain a 
just equilibrium against the slaveholding States. 
But I am well assured, also, on the other hand, 
that if ever the slaveholding States shall multiply 
themselves, and extend their sphere, so that they 
could, without association with the non-slaveholding 
States, constitute of themselves a commercial re- 
public, from that day their rule, through the Exec- 
utive, Judicial, and Legislative powers of this Gov- 
ernment will be such as will be hard for the 
non-slaveholding States to bear; and their jHide 
and ambition, since they are congregations of men, 
and are moved by human passions, will consent to 
no Union in which they shall not so rule. 

The slaveholding States already possess the mouths 
of the Mississippi, and their territory reaches for 
northward along its banks, on one side to the Ohio, 
and on the other, even to the confluence of the Mis- 
souri. They stretch their dominions now from the 
banks of the Delaware, quite around bay, headland, 
and promontory, to the Rio Grande. They will not 
stop, although they now think they may, on the sum- 
mit of the Sierra Nevada ; nay, their armed pioneers 
are already in Sonora, and their eyes are already 
fixed, never to be taken off, on the island of Cuba, 
the Queen of the Antilles. If we of the non-slave- 
holding States surrender to them now the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains, and the very sources 
of the Mississippi, what teiritory will be secure, 
what territory can be secured hereafter,, for the 
creation and organization of free States, within our 
ocean-bound domain 1 What territories on this con- 
tinent will remain unappropriated and unoccupied, 
for us to a|inex 7 What teiritories, even if we are 
able to buy or conquer them from Great Britain or 
Russia, will the slaveholding States suffer, much 
less aid, us to annex, to restore the equilibrium 
which by this unnecessary measure we shall have so 
unwisely, so hurriedly, so suicidally subverted ? 

Nor am I to be told that only a few slaves will 
enter into this vast region. One slaveholder in a new 
Territory, w^ith access to the Executive ear at Wash- 
ington, exercises more political influence than five 
hundred freemen. It is not necessary that all or a 
ms^ority of the citizens of a State shall he slave- 
holders, to constitute a slaveholding State. Dela- 
ware has only 2,000 slaves, against 91,000 freemen ; 
and yet Delaware is a slaveholding State. The pro- 
portioh is not substantially different in Maryland and 
in Missouri; and yet they. are slaveholding States. 
These, sir, are the stakes in this legislative game, 
in which I lament to see, that while the represent- 
ifttives of the slaveholding States are unanimously 
and earnestly playing to win, so many of the repre- 
sentatives of the non-slaveholding States are with 
even greater zeal and diligence playing to lose. 

Mr. President, the Committee who have recom- 
mended these twin bills for the organization of the 
Territories of Nebraska and Kanzas hold the affirma- 
tive in the argument ui>on their passage. What is the 
cue they present to the Senate and the country 7 



They have submitted a report; but that report, 
brought in before they had introduced or even con- 
ceived this bold and daring measure of abrogating 
the Missouri Compromise, directs ail its ai'gumenta 
against it. 

The Committee say, in their report :— 

" Such IxMntf the character of the controversy, in respect 
to the tt^rritory acquired from Mexico, a siraiJar question 
has ai-iopii in rognnl to the right to hold slaves in tne pro- 
po-ed Territory of Nebraska, when the Indian laws sball be 
wirhdniwn, and the countiy thrown open to emi^ntition 
and settlement. By the 8th section of 'an act to authorize 
tho people of the M'ssouri Territory to form a Constitution 
and StHte Governnnent, and for the admission of such State 
intf> tiiu Union on an equal footing with the original States, 
and to prohibit slaveiy in certain Territories,' approved 
Mnrch fi, 1P20, it was provided : • That, In all that Territory 
cfde<i Ity Fnince to the United States under the name of 
Loui^iHna, which lies north of thirty-six degree and thir^ 
minuii s nortli latit-ude, not included within the limits of the 
Stnte contemplat(>d by thi4 act, Slavery and involuntary ser- 
vifude, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes whereof 
the pHrties shall have been duly convicted, shnll be, and is 
hnrehy. forever prohibited ; Prwnded, ahoays. That any per- 
son escaping into the same, from whom labor or service is 
law'tully claimed, in any State or Territory of the United 
States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, and con- 
veyed to tlie perbon claiming his or her labor or service, as 
aforesuid.' 

** Under this section, as in the case nf the Mexican law in 
New M.xiro and Utah, it is a disputed point whether Bla- 
very is piohibited in the Nebraska country by valid enact- 
ment. l*he deci.<jion of this question involves the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to pass laws prescribing and 
regulating the dome^tic institutions of the various Terri- 
tories of the Union. In the opinion of those eminent states* 
men, who hold that Congress is invested with no rightfrtl 
authority to legislate upon the subject of Slavery in the . 
Terrirories, the 8th section of the act preparatory to the ad- 
miyfion of Missouri is null and void ; while the prevailing 
sentiment' in large portions of the Union sustains the 
doctrine that the Constitution of the United States secures 
to every citizen an inalienable right to move into any of the 
Terriioriea with his propeity, of whatever kind and de- 
scription, and to hold and enjoy the same under the sanc- 
tion of the law. Your Committee do not feel themselvra 
called upon to enter into the discussion of these contro- 
verted question. They involve the same irrave issues wUch 
produced the agitation, the sectional strife, and the feariul 
struggle of 1850. As Congress deemed it wise and prudent 
to refrain from deciding the matters in controversy then, 
either hv affirming or repealing the Mexican laws, or by an 
act declarHtot-y of the true intent of the Constitution, and 
the extent of the protection atforded by it to slave property 
in the Territories, so your Committee arc not prepaied 
now to recommend a departure from the course pnrsued 
on that memorable occasion, either by affirming or lepealini; 
the 8th sectitm of the Missouri act, or by any aet declara- 
toiy of the meaning of the Constitution in rtspect to the 
legal points in dispute." 

This report gives us the deliberate judgment of 
the Committee on two important points. First, that 
the Compromise of 1850 did not, by its letter or by 
its spirit, repeal, or render necessair, or even pro- 
pose, the abrogation of the Missomi Compromise ; 
and, secondly, that the Missouri Compromise ought 
not now to be abrogated. And now sir, what do 
we next hear from this Committee? First, two 
similar and kindred bills, actually abrogating the 
Missouri Compromise, which» in their report, they 
had told us ought not to be abrogated at all. Sec- 
ondly, these bills declare on their face, in substance, 
that that Compromise was already abrogated by the 
spirit oi that very Compromise of 1850, which, in 
their report they had just shown us, left the Com- 
promise, of 182U absolutely unaffected and unim- 
paired. Thirdly, the Committee favor us, by their 
chairman, with an oral explanation, that the amend- 
ed bills abrogating the Missouri Compromise are 
identical with their previous bill, which did not 
abrogate it, and are only made to differ in phrase- 
ology, to the end that tlie provisions contained in 
their previous, and now discarded, hiU, shall be 
absolutely clear and certain. 
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1 entertain great respect for the Committee itsolf, 
but I must take leave to say that the inconsistencies 
and self-contradictions contained in the papers it 
lias given us, have destroyed all claims, on the part 
of those documents, to respect, here or elsewhere. 

The recital of the effect of the Compromise of 
1850 upon the Compromise of 1820, as finally re- 
vised, corrected, and amended, here in the face of 
the Senate, means after all substantially what that 
recital meant as it stood before it was perfected, or 
else it means nothing tangible or worthy of consid- 
eration at all. What if the spirit, or even the let- 
ter, of the Compromise laws of 1850 did conflict 
wiUi the Compromise of 1820? The Compromise 
of 1820 was, by its very nature, a Compromise irre- 
pealable and unchangeable, without a violation of 
honor, justice, and good faith. The Compromise of 
1850, if it impaired the previous Compromise to the 
extent of the loss to free labor of one acre of the 
Ten-itory of Nebraska, was either absolutely void, 
or ought, in all subsequent legislation, to bo deemed 
and held void. 

What if the spirit or the letter of the Compromise 
was a violation of the Compromise of 1820 ? Then, 
inasmuch as the Compromise of 1820 was inviolable, 
the attempted violation of it shows that the so-called 
Compromise 1850 was to that extent not a Com- 
promise at all, but a factitious, spurious, and pre- 
tended Compromise. What if tiie letter or the 
spirit of the Compromise of 1850 did supersede or 
impair or even conflict with the Compromise of 
1820 1 Then that is a reason, not for abrogating 
the irrepealable and inviolable Compromise of 1820, 
but the spurious and pretended Compromise of 1850. 
Mr. President, why is this reason for the proposed 
abrogation of the Compromise of 1820 assigned in 
these bills at all 7 It is unnecessary. The assign- 
ment of a reason adds nothing to the force or 
weight of the abrogation itself. Either the fact 
alleged as a reason is true or it is not true. If it be 
untrue, your asserting it here will not make it true. 
If it be true, it is apparent in the text of the law of 
1850, without the aid of legislative exposition now. 
It is unusual. It is unparliamentary. The language 
of the lawgiver, whether the sovereign be Demo- 
cratic, Republican, or Despotic, is always the same. 
It is mandatory, imperative. If the lawgiver ex- 
plains at all in a statute the reason for it, the reason 
is that it is his pleasure — sic volOy sic jubeo. Look 
at the Compromise of 1820. Does it plead an ex- 
cuse fdr its commands 1 Look at the Compromise 
of 1850, drawn by the master-hand of oui* American 
Chatham. Does that bespeak your favor by a quib- 
bling or shuffling apology ? Look at your own, now re- 
jected, first Nebraska bill, which, by conclusive impli- 
cation, saved the effect of the Missouri Compromise. 
Look at any other bill ever reported by the Committee 
on Territories* Look at any other bill now on your cal- 
endar. Examine all the laws on your statute books. 
Do you find any one bill or statute which ever came 
bowing, stooping, and wriggling into the Senate, 
pleading an excuse for its clear end explicit decla- 
ration of the sovereign and irresistible will of the 
American People ? The departure from this habit 
in this solitary case betrayd self-distrust, and an 
attempt on the part of the bill to divert the public 
attention, to raise complex and immaterial issues, to 
perplex and bewilder and confound the People by 
whom this transaction is to be reviewed. Look 
again at the vacillation betrayed in the frequent 
changes of the stracture of this apology. At first 
the recital told us that the eighth section of the 
Oompromise act of 1820 was superseded by the 



principles of the Compromise laws i»f 1850— at if 
any one had ever heard of a supersedeas of oae 
local law by the mere principles of another local law, 
enacted for an altogether "different region, thirty 
years afterward. On another day we were told, 1^ 
an amendment of the recital, that the Compromise 
of 1820 was not superseded by the Compromise of 
1850 at all, but was only " inconsistent with" it— «ui 
if a local act which was irrepealable w/is now to be 
abrogated, because it was inconsistent with a subse- 
quent enactment, which had no application whatever 
within the region to which the first enactment was 
confined. On a third day the meaning of the recital 
was further and finally elucidated by an amendment, 
which declared that the first irrepeq.lable act protect- 
ing Nebraska from Slavery was now declared " in- 
operative and void," because it was inconsistent 
with the present purposes of Congress not to legis- 
late Slavery into any Territory or State, nor to 
exclude it therefrom. 

But take this apology in whatever form it may be 
expressed, and test its logic by a simple process. 

The law of 1820 secured free institutions in the 
regions acquired from France in 1803, by the wise 
and prudent foresight of the Congress of the United 
States. The law of 1850, on the contrary, commit- 
ted the choice between free and slave institutions in 
New Mexico and Utah — ^Territories acquired from 
Mexico nearly fifty years afterward — to the inters 
ested cupidity or the caprice of their earliest and 
accidentGd occupants. Free Institutions and Slave 
Institutions are equal ; but the interested cupidity 
of the pioneer is a wiser arbiter, and his judgm^it 
a surer safeguard, than the collective wisdom of the 
Amer-ican People, and the most solemn and time- 
honored statute of the American Congress. There- 
fore, let the law of freedom in the territory acquired 
from France be how annulled and abrogated, and 
let the fortunes and fate of Freedom and Slavery, in 
the region acquired from France, be, henceforward, 
determined by the votes of some seven hundred camp 
followers around Fort Leavenworth, and the still 
smaller number of trappers. Government schoolmas- 
ters, and mechanics, who attend the Indians in th^r 
seasons of rest from hunting in the passes of the 
Rocky Mountains. Sir, this syllogism may satisfy 
you and other Senators ; but, as for me, I must be 
content to adhere to the earlier system. Stare <K- 
per anfiquas vias. 

There is yet another difficulty in this new theory. 
Let it be granted that, in order to cany out a new 
principle recently adopted in New Mexico, you can 
supplant a compromise in Nebraska, yet 'there is a 
maxim of public law which forbids you from sup- 
planting that compromise, and establishing a new 
system therCf until you first restore the parties in 
interest there to their statu quo before the compro- 
mise to be supplanted was established. First, then, 
remand Missouri and Arkansas back to the unset- 
tled condition, in regard to Slavery, which they held 
before the Compromise of 1820 was enacted, and 
then we will hear you talk of rescinding that Com- 

SroRiise. You cannot do this. You ought not to 
o it, if you could ; and because you cannot and 
ought not to do it, you canirot, without violating 
law, justice, equity, and honor, abrogate the guar- 
antee of freedom in Nebraska. 

There is still another and not less serious diffi- 
culty. You call the Slavery laws of 1850 a compro- 
mise between the slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
States. For the purposes of this argument, let it 
be granted that they were such a compromise. It 
was nevertheless a compromise concerning SUi^veQr 
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in the Territories acquired from Mexico, and by the 
letter of the compromise it extended no further. 
Can you now, by an act which is not a compromise 
between the same parties, but a more ordinary law, ex- 
tend the force and obligation of the principles of that 
Compromise of 1850 into regions not only excluded 
from it, but absolutely protected from your interven- 
tion there by a solenm Compromise of thirty years* 
duration, and invested with a sanctity scarcely infe- 
rior to that which hallows the Constitution itself? 

Can the Compromise of 1850, by a mere ordinary 
act of legislation, be extended beyond the plain, 
known, fixed intent and understanding of the parties 
at the time that contract was made, and yet be bind- 
ing on the parties to it, not merely legally, but in 
honor and conscience ? _ Can you abrogate a com- 
promise by passing any law of less dignity than a 
compromise f If so, of what value is any one or 
the whole of the Compromises ? Thus you see that 
these bills violate both of the Compromises — not 
more that of 1820 than that of 1850. 

Will you maintain in argument that it was under- 
stood by the parties interested throughout the coun- ! 
try, or by either of them, or by any representative 
of either, in either House of Congress, that the 
principle then established should extend beyond the 
limits of the territories acquired from Mexico, into 
the territories acquired, nearly fifty years before, 
from France, and then reposing under the guarantee 
of the Compromise of 1820 ? I know not how Sen- 
ators may votCj but I do know what they will say. 
I appeal to the honorable Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Cass], than whom none performed a more 
distinguished part in establishing the Compromise 
of 1850, whether he so intended or understood. I 
appeal to the honorable and distinguished Senator, 
the senior representative from Tennessee [Mr. Bell], 
who performed a distinguished part also. Did he 
so understand the Compromise of 1850 ? I appeal 
to that very distinguished — ^nay, sir, that expression 
falls short of his eminence — ^that illustrious man, the 
Senator from Missouri, who led the opposition here 
to the Compromise of 1850. Did he understand 
that that Compromise in any way overreached or 
impaired the Compromise of 1820 ? Sir, that dis- 
tinguished person, while opposing the combination 
of the several laws on the subject of California and 
the Territories, and Slavery, together in one bill, so 
as to constitute a Conjpromise, nevertheless voted 
for each one of those bills,. severally; and in that 
way, and in that way only, they were passed. Had 
he know^ or imderstood that any one of them over- 
reached and impaired the Missouri Compromise, wo 
all know he would have perished before he would 
have given it his support. 

Sir, if it was not irreverent, I would dare to call 
up the author of both of the Compromises in ques- 
tion, from his honored, though yet scarcely grass- 
covered grave, and challenge any advocate of this 
measure to confront that imperious shade, and say, 
that in making the Compromise of 1850, he intended 
or dreamed that he was subverting, or preparing the 
way for a subversion, of his greater work of 1820. 
Sir, if that eagle spirit is yet lingering here over the 
scene of his mortal labors, and watching over the 
welfare of the Republic he loved so well, his heart 
is now moved with more than human indignation 
against those who are perverting his last great pub- 
lic act from its legitimate uses, not merely to subvert 
the column, but to wrench from its very bed the 
base of the column that perpetuates his fame. 

And that other proud and dominating Senator, 
who, sacrificing himself) gave the aid without which 



the Compromise of 1850 could not have been estab- 
lished—the Statesman of New England, and the 
Oi-ator of America— who dare assert here, where his 
memory is yet fresh, though his unfettered spirit 
may be wandering in spheres far hence, that he in- 
tended to abrogate, or dreamed that, by virtue of or 
in consequence of that transaction, the Missouri 
Compromise would or could ever be abrogated? 
The portion of the Missouri Compromise you pro- 
pose to abrogate is the Ordinance of 1787 extended 
to Nebraska. Hear what Daniel Webster said of 
that Ordinance itself, in 1830, in this very place, in 
reply to one who had undervalued it and its author: 

*' I spoke, sir, of the Ordinnnce of 1787, which prohibits 
Slavery, in all future time, northwest of the Ohio, aa a meas* 
are of grmt wisdom and forethought, and one which has 
been attended with highly beneficial and permanent conse- 
qaences." 

And now hear what he said here, when advocating 
the Compromise of 1850: 

" I now say, sir, as the proposition upon which I stand 
this day, and upon the trutn and firmness of which I intend 
to act until it is overthrown, that there is not at this moment 
in the United States, or any Territory of the United States, 
one single foot of land, the character of which, in regard to 
its being free territory or slave territory, is not fixed by 
some law, and some irrkpkalablb law beyond the power 
of the action of this Government." 

What irrepealable law, or what law of any kind, 
fixed the character of Nebraska as free or slave ter- 
ritory, except the Missouri Compromise act ? 

And now hear what Daniel Webster said when 
>'indicating the Compromise of 1850, at Buffalo, in 
1851: 

" My opinion remains unchanged, that it was not within 
tlie original scope or desip^n of the Constitution to admit new 
Stat«» out of foreign territory ; and for one, whatever may 
be said at the Syracuse Convention or any other assemblage 
of insane persons, I never would consent, and never have 
consented, that there should be one foot of slave territory 
beyond what the old thirteen States had at the time of the 
formation of the Union I Never f Never I 

" The man cannot show his fece to me and say he can 
prove that I ever departed from that doctrine. He would 
sneak away, and slink away, or hire a mercenary press to 
cry out, What an apostate from Liberty Daniel Webster has 
become I But he Knows himself to be a hypocrite and a 
fiilsifier." 

That Compromise was forced upon the slovehold- 
ing States and upon the non-slaveholding States aa 
a mutual exchange of equivalents. The equivalents 
were accurately defined, and carefully scrutinized 
and weighed by the respective parties, through ,a 
period of eight months. The equivalents offered to 
the non-slaveholding States Were : 1st, the admission 
of California ; 2d, the abolition of the public slave 
trade in the District of Columbia. These, and these 
only, were the boons offered to them, and the only 
sacrifices which the shivcholding States were required 
to make. The waiver of the Wilmot Proviso in the 
incorporation of New Mexico and Utah, and a new 
fugitive slave law, were the only boons proposed 
to the slnveholding States, and the only sacrifices 
exacted of the non-slaveholding States. No other 
questions between them were agitated, except those 
which were involved in the gain or loss of more or 
less of free territory or of slave territoiy in the de- 
termination of the boimdary between Texas and 
New Mexico, by a line that was at last arbitrarily 
made, expressly saving, even in those TerrttorieSj to 
the respective parties their respective shares of free 
soil and slave soil according to the articles of an- 
nexation of the Republic of Texas. Again : there 
were alleged to be five open, bleeding wounds in 
the Federal system, and no morcy which needed sur- 
gery, and to which the Compromise of 1850 was to 
be a cataplasm. We all know what they were: 
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California without a Constitution ; New Mexico in 
the grasp of military power ; Utah neglected ; the 
District of Columbia dishonored ; and the rendition 
of fugitives denied. Nebraska was not even thought 
of in this catalogue of national ills. And now, sir, 
did the Nashville Convention of secessionists under- 
stand, that besides the enumerated boons ojfifered to 
the slaveholding States, they were to have also the 
obliteration of the Missouri Compromise line of 
1820 T If they did, why did they reject, and scorn, 
and scout at the Compromise of 1850 ? Did the 
Legislatuves and public assemblies of the non>slave- 
holding States, who made your table groan with 
their remonstrances, understand that Nebraska was 
an additional wound to be healed by the Compro- 
mise of 1850 1 If they did, why did they omit to 
remonstrate against the healing of that, too, as well 
as of the other five by the cataplastn, the application 
of which they resisted so long. 

Again : Had it been then known that the Missouri 
Compromise was to be abolished, directly or indirect- 
ly, by the Compromise of 1850, what Representative 
from a non-slaveholding State would, at that day, 
have voted for it 1 Not one. What Senator from 
a slaveholding State would have voted for it ? Not 
one. So entirely was it then unthought of that the 
new Compromise was to repeal the Missouri Com- 
promise line of 36 deg. 30 min., in the region ac- 
quired fi'om France, that one half of that long debate 
was spent on propositions made by Representatives 
from slaveholding Slates to extend the line further 
on through the new territory we had acquired so re- 
cently from Mexico until it should disappear in the 
waves of the Pacific Ocean, so as to secure actual 
toleration of Slavery in aU of this new territory that 
should be south of that line ; and these propositions 
were resisted strenuously and successfully to the last 
by the Representatives of the non-slaveholding 
States, in order if it were possible to save the whole 
of those regions for the theatre of free labor. 

I admit that these are only negative proofs, al- 
though they are pregnant with conviction. But here 
is one which is not only affirmative, but positive, and 
not more positive than conclusive : 

In the fifth section of the Texas Boundary bill, 
one of the acts constituting the Compromise of 
1850, are these words : 

*^Providedj That nothin;^ herein contained shall be con- 
strued to impair or qualify an^hing contained In the third 
article of the second section of the joint resolution for an- 
nexing Texas to the United States, approved March 1, 1845, 
either as regards the number of States that may hereafiSer 
be formed out of the State of Texas or otherwise." 

What was that third article of the second section 
of the joint resolution for annexing Texas ? Here 
it is : 

*• New States, of convenient size, not exceeding four in 
number, in addition to said State of Texas, haviuff sufficient 
populatiOD, may hereafter, bv the consent of said State, be 
formed out of the territory thereof^ which shall be entitled 
to admission under the provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. And such States as may be formed out of that portion 
of said territory lying south of 36 deg. 30 min. north latiiudo, 
commonly known as the Missouri Compromise line, shall 
be admitted into the Union with or without Slavery, as the 
people of ea'.'h State askins admission may desire. And in 
such Stat J or Stfites as shail be formed out of saidterritory 
north of said Mi-^souri Compromise line, Slavery or involun- 
tary servitude (except for crime), shall be prohibited." 

This article saved the Compromise of 1820, in ex- 
press terms, overcoming any implication of its abro- 
gation, which might, by accident or otherwise, have 
crept into the Compromise of 1850 ; and any infer- 
ences to that effect, that might be drawn from any 
such circumstance as that of drawing the boundaiy 



line of Utah so as to trespass on the Territory of 
Nebraska, dwelt upon by the Senator from Illinois. 

The proposition to abrogate the Missouri Compro- 
mise, being thus stripped of the pretence that it is 
only a reiteration or a re-affirmation of a similar 
abrogation in the Compromise of 1850, or a neces- 
sary consequence of that measure, stands before us 
now upon its own merits, whatever they may be. 

But here the Senator from Illinois challenges the 
assailants of these bills, on the ground that they 
were all opponents of the Compromise of 1850, and 
even of that of 1820. Sir, it is not my purpose to 
answer in person to this challenge. The necessity, 
reasonableness, justice, and wisdom of those Com- 
promises, are not in question here now. My own 
opinions on them were, at a proper time, ftilly made 
known. I abide the judgment of my country and 
mankind upon them. For the present, I meet the 
Committee who have brought this measure forward, 
on the field they themselves have chosen, and the 
controversy is reduced to two questions — 1st. Wheth- 
er, by letter or spirit, the Compromise of 1850 
abrogated, or involved a future abrogation of the 
Compromise of 1820? 2d. Whether this abroga- 
tion can now be made consistently with honor, jus- 
tice, and good faith ? As to my right, or that of any 
other Senator, to enter these lists, the credentials 
filed in the Secretary's office settles that question. 
Mine bear a seal, as broad and as firmly fixed there 
as any other, by a people as wise, as free, and as 
great, as any one of all the thirty-one Republics rep- 
resented here. 

But I will take leave to say, that an argument mere- 
ly ad personam^ seldom amounts to anything, more 
than an argument ad captandum. A life of approval 
of Compromises, and of devotion to them, only enhan- 
ces the obligation faithfully to fulfil them. A life 
of disapprobation of the policy of Compromises, only 
renders one more earoest in exacting fulfilment of 
them, when good and cherished interests aro secured 
by tliem. 

Thus much for the report and the bills of the Com- 
mittee, and for the positions of the parties in this 
debate. A measure so bold, so unlooked for, so 
startling, and yet so pregnant as this, should have 
some plea of necessity. Is there any such necessi- 
ty ? On the contrary, it is not necessary now, even 
if it be altogether wise, to establish Territorial Gov- 
ernments in Nebraska. Not less than eighteen 
, tribes of Indians occupy that vast tract, fourteen of 
which, I am informed, have been removed there by 
our own act, and invested with a fee simple to ehjoy 
a secure and perpetual home, safe from the intrusion 
and the annoyance, and even fi*om the presence of 
the white man, and under the paternal care of the 
Government, and with the instruction of its teachers 
and mechanics, to acquire the arts of civilization, 
and the habits of social life. I will not say that this 
vroA done to prevent that territoiy, because denied 
to Slavery, from being occupied by free white men, 
and cultivated with free white labor ; but I will say, 
that this removal of the Indians there under such 
guarantees, has had that effect. The territoiy can 
not be occupied now, any more than heretofore, by 
savages and white men, with or without slaves, to- 
gether. Our experience and our Indian policy alike 
remove all dispute from this point. Either these 
preserved ranges must still remain to the Indians 
hereafter, or the Indians, whatever temporary resist- 
ance against removal they may make, must retire. 

Where shall they go ? Will you bring them back 
again across the Mississippi ? There is no room 
for Indians here. Will you send them northward, 
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beyond your Territory of Nebraska, toward tbe Brit- 
ish border? That is already occupied by Indians; 
there is no room there. Will you turn diem loose 
upon Texas and New Mexico 1 There is no room 
there. 

Will you drive them over the Rocky mountains 1 
They will meet a tide of immigration there flowing 
into California from Europe and from Asia. Whith- 
er, then, shall they, the dispossessed, unpitied heirs 
of this vast continent, go ? The answer is, novrhere. 
If they remain in Nebraska, of what use are your 
Charters ! Of what harm is the Missouri Compro- 
mise in Nebraska, in that case? Whom doth it 
oppress 7 No one. 

Who, indeed, demands territorial organization in 
Nebraska at all 7 The Indians 7 No. It is to them 
the consummation of a long-apprehended doom. 
Practically, no one demands it. I am told that the 
whole white population, scattered here and there, 
throughout these broad regions, exceeding in extent 
the whole of the inhabited part of the United States 
at the time of the Revolution, is less than fifteen 
hundred, and that these are chiefly trappers, mis- 
sionaries, and a few mechanics and agents employed 
by the Government, in connection with the adminis- 
tration of Indian afiairs, and other persons tempora- 
rily drawn around the post of Fort Leavenworth. 
It is clear, then, that this abrogation of the Missouri 
Compromise is not necessary for the purpose of es- 
tablishing Territorial Governments in Nebraska, but 
that, on the contrary, these bills, establishing such 
governments, are only a vehicle for carrying, or a 
pretext for carrying, that act of abrogation. 

It is alleged, that the non-slaveholding States 
have forfeited their rights in Nebraska, under the 
Missouri Compromise, by first breaking that com- 
promise themselves. The argument is, that the 
Missouri Compromise line of 36 deg. 30 min., in the 
region acquired from France, although correspond- 
ing to that region which was our Westem-moit pos- 
session, was, nevertheless, understood as intended 
to be prospectively applied also to the territory reach- 
ing thence y/estward to the Pacific. Ocean, which 
we should afterwards acquire from Mexico; and 
that yrhen afterwaids, having acquired these Territo- 
ries, including California', New Mexico, and Utah, 
we were engaged in 1848 in extending Governments 
over them, the free States refused to extend that 
line, on a proposition to that effect made by the hon- 
orable Senator from Illinois. 

It need only be stated, in refutation of this argu- 
ment, that the Missouri Compromise law, like any 
other statute, was limited by the extent of the sub- 
ject of which it treated. This subject was the Ter- 
ritory of Louisiana, acquired from France, whether 
the same were more or less, then in our lawful and 
peaceable possession. The length of the line of 36 
deg. 30 min. established by the Missouri Compro- 
mise, was the distance between the parallels of 
longitude which were the borders of that possession, 
l^img America*—! mean aggrandizing, conquering 
America — ^had not yet been bom; nor was the 
statesman then in being, who dreamed that, with- 
in thirty years aflerward, we should have pushed 
our adventurous way not only across the Rocky 
Mountains, but also across the Snowy Mountains. 
Nor did any one then imagine, that even if we 
should have done so within the period I have named, 
we were then prospectively carving up and dividing, 
not only the mountain passes, but the Mexican Em- 
Dire on the Pacific coast, between Freedom and 
Slavery. If such a proposition had been made then, 
Imd persisted in, we know enough of the temper of 



1820 to know this, viz. : that Missouri and Aiicansas 
would have stood outside of the Union until even 
this poitentous day. 

The time, for aught I know, may not be thirty 
years distant when the convulsions of the Celestial 
Empire and the decline of British sway in India 
shall have opened our way into the regions beyond 
the Pacific ocean. I desire to know now, and be 
fully ceitified of the geographical extent of the laws 
we are now passing, so that there may be no such 
mistake hereafter as that now complained of here. 
We are now confiding to Territorial Legislatures the 
power to legislate on Slavery. Are the Territories 
of Nebraska and Kansas alone within the purview 
of these acts? Or do they reach to the Pacific 
coast, and embrace also Oregon and Washington? 
Do they stop there, or do they take in China and 
India and Aftghanistan, even to the gigantic base 
of the Himalaya Mountains ? Do they stop there, 
or, on the contrary, do they encircle the earth, and, 
meeting us again on the Atlantic coast, embrace the 
islands of Iceland and Greenland, and exhaust them- 
selves on the barren coasts of Greenland and Labra- 
dor? 

Sir, if the Missouri Compromise neither in its 
spirit nor by its letter extended the line of 36 deg. 
30 min. beyond the confines of Louisiana, or beyond 
the then confines of the United States, for the terms 
are equivalent, then it was no violation of the Mis- 
souri Compromise in 1848 to refuse to extend it to 
the subsequently acquired possessions of Texas, New 
Mexico, and California. 

But suppose we did refuse to extend it ; how did 
that refusal work a forfeiture of our vested rights 
under it 7 I desire to know that. 

Again : If this forfeiture of Nebraska occurred 
in 1848, as the Senator charges, how does it happen 
that he not only failed in 1850, when the pcuties 
were in court here, adjusting their mutual claims, to 
demand judgment against the free States, but, on 
the contrary, even urged that the same old Missouri 
Compromise line, yet held valid and sacred, should 
be extended through to the Pacific Ocean. 

I come now to the chief ground of the defence 
of this extraordinary' measure, which is, that it 
abolishes a geographical line of division between 
the proper fields of free labor and slave labor, and 
refers the claim between them to the people of the 
Territories. Even if this g^at change of policy 
was actually wise and necessary, I have shown that 
it is not necessary to make it now, in regard to the 
Territoiy of Nebraska. If it would be just else- 
where, it would be unjust in regard to Nebraska, 
simply because, for ample and adequate equivalents, 
fully received, you have contracted in effect not to • 
abolish that line there. 

But why is this change of policy wise or neces- 
sary 7 It must be because either that the extension 
of slavery is no evil, or because you have not the 
power to prevent it at all, or because the mainte- 
nance of a geographical line is no longer practictb- 
ble. 

I know that the opinion is sometimes advanced 
here and elsewhere, that the extension of Slavery, 
abstractly considered, is not an evil ; but our laws 
prohibiting the African slave trade are still standing 
on the statute book, and express the contraxy judg- 
ment of the American Congress and of the American 
People. I pass on, therefore, from that point. 

Sir, I do not like, more thai? others, a geographi- 
cal line between Freedom and Slavery. But it is 
because I would have, if it were possible, all our 
territory firee. Since that cannot be» a line of divis- 
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ion 18 indispensable ; and any line is a geographical 
line. 

Some Senators have revived the argument that the 
Missouri Compromise was unconstitutional. But it 
is one of the peculiarities of compromises, that con- 
stitutional objections, like all others, are buried un- 
der them by those who make and ratify them, for the 
obvious reason that the parties at once waive them, 
and receive equivalents. Certainly, the slaveholding 
States, which waived their constitutional objections 
against the Compromise of 1820, and accepted 
equivalents therefor, cannot be allowed to revive 
and offer them now as a reason for refusing to the 
non-slaveholding States their rights undec that Com- 
promise, without first restoring the equivalents which 
they received on condition of surrendering their 
c<mstitutional objections. 

For argument's sake, however, let this reply be 
waived, and let us look at this constitutional objec- 
tion. You say that the exclusion of Slavery by the 
Misiouri Compromise reaches through and beyond 
the existence of the region organized a« a Tcrritor}', 
and prohibits Slavery Forever, even in the States to 
be organized out of such Teiritory, while, on the 
conti^ury, the States, when admitted, will be sov- 
ereign, and must have exclusive jurisdiction over 
Slavery for themselves. Let this, too, be granted. 
But Congress, according to the Constitution, " may 
admit new States." If Congress may admit, then 
Congfess may also refuse to admit — ^that is to say, 
may reject new States. The greater includes the 
less; therefore. Congress may admit, on condition 
that the States shall exclude Slavery. If such a con- 
dition should be accepted, would it not be binding ? 

It is by no means necessary, on this occasion, to 
follow the argument further to the question, whether 
mxch. a condition is in conflict with the constitutional 
provision, that the new States received shall be ad- 
mitted on an equal footing with the original States, 
because, in this case, and at present, the question 
relates not to the admission of a StcUet but to the 
organization of a Territory, and the exclusion of 
Slavery within the Territory while its status as a 
Territory shall continue, and no further. Congress 
has power to exclude Slavery in Territories, if they 
have any power to create, control, or govern Terri- 
|x>ries at all, for this simple reason: that find the 
authority of Congress over the Territories wherever 
you may, there you find no exception from that 
general authority in favor of Slavery. If Congress 
has no authority over Slavery in the Territories, it 
has none in the District of Columbia. If, then, you 
abolish a law of Freedom in Nebraska, in order to 
establish a new policy of abnegation, then true con- 
sistency requires that you shall also abolish the 
Slavery laws in the District of Columbia, and submit 
the question of the toleration of Slavery within the 
District to its inhabitants. 

If you reply, that the District of Columbia has 
no local or Teiritorial Legislature, then I rejoin, so 
also has not Nebraska, and so also has not Kansas. 
You are calling a Tenitorial Legislature into exist- 
ence in Nebraska, and another in Kansas, to assume 
the jurisdiction on the subject of Slavery, which you 
renounce. Then consistency demands that you call 
into existence a Territorial Legislature in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to assume the jurisdiction here, 
which you must also renounce. Will you do this ? 
We shall see. 

To come closer to the question : What is this prin- 
ciple of abnegating National authority on the subject 
of Slavery, in favor of the People 1 Do you abne- 
gate all authority, whatever, in the Territories? 



Not at all ; you abnegate only authority over Slavery 
there. Do you abnegate even that ? No ; you do 
not and you cannot. In the very act of abnegating 
you legislate, and enact that the States to be here- 
after organized shall come in whether slave or free, 
as their inhabitant!} shall choose. Is not this legis- 
lating not only on the subject of Slavery in tlie 
Territories, but on the subject of Slavery even in the 
future States ? In the very act of abnegating, you 
call into being a Legislature which shall assume the 
authority which you are renouncing. You not only 
exercise authority in that act, but you exercise au- 
thority over Slavery, when you confer on the Terri- 
torial Legislature the power to act upon that subject. 
More than this: In the very act of calling that 
Territorial Legislature into existence, you exercise 
authority in prescribing who may elect and who may 
be elected. You even reserve to yourselves a veto up-, 
on every act that they can pass as a legislative body, 
not only on all other subjects, but even on the subject 
of Slavery itself. Nor can you relinquish that veto ; 
for it is absurd to say that you can create an agent, and 
depute to him the legislative authority of the United 
States, which your agent cannot at your own pleasure 
remove, and whose acts you cannot at your own pleas- 
ure disavow and repudiate. The Territorial Legisla- 
ture is your agent. Its acts are your own. Such is 
the principle that is to supplant the ancient policy— 
a principle full of absurdities and contradictions. 

Again. You claim that this policy of abnegation 
is based upon a democratic principle. A demo- 
cratic principle is a principle opposed to some other 
that is despotic or aristocratic. You claim and exor- 
cise the power to institute and maintain governments 
in the Territories. Is this comprehensive power 
aristocratic or despotic ? If it be not, how is the 
partial power aristocratic or despotic ? You retain 
authority to appoint governors, without whose consent 
no laws can be made on any subject, and judges, 
without whose consideration no laws can be exe- 
cuted, and you retain the power to change them at 
pleasure. Are those powers, also, aristocratic or 
despotic? If they are not, then the exercise of 
legislative power by yourselves is not, If they are, 
then why not renounce them also ? No, no. This 
is a far-fetched excuse. Democracy is a simple, 
uniform, logical system, not a system of arbitrary, 
contradictory, and conflicting principles I 

But you must, nevertheless, renounce national 
authority over Slavery in the Territories, while you 
retain all other powers. What is this but a mere 
evasion of solemn responsibilities? The general 
authority of Congress over the Territories is one 
wisely confided to the National Legislature, to save 
young and growing communities from the dangers 
which beset them in their state of pupilage, and to 
prevent them from adopting any policy that shall be 
at war with their own lasting interests or with the 
general welfare of the whole Eepublic. The au- 
thority over the subject of Slaveiy is that which 
ought to be renounced last of all, in favor of Terri- 
torial Legislatures, because, from the very circum- 
stances of the Territories, those Legislatures are 
likely to yield too readily to ephemeral influences 
and interested offers of favor and patronage. They 
see neither the great Future of the Territories, nor 
the comprehensive and ultimate interests of die 
whole Eepublic as clearly as you see them, or ought 
to see them. 

I have heard sectional excuses given for support- 
ing this measure. I have heard Senators from the 
slaveholding States say that they ought not be ex- 
pected to stand by the non-slaveholding States, when 
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they refuse to stand by themselves ; that they ought 
not to be expected to refuse the boon offered to the 
slaveholding States, since it is offered by the non- 
tlaveholding States themselves. I not only confess 
the plausibility of these excuses, but I feel the jus- 
tice of the reproach which they imply against the 
non-slaveholding States, as far as the assumption is 
true. Nevertheless, Senators from the slaveholding 
States must consider well whether that assumption 
18, in any considerable degree, founded in fact. If 
one or more Senators from the North decline to 
stand by the non-slaveholding States, or offer a boon 
in their name, others from that region do, neverthe- 
less, stand firmly on their rights, and protest against 
the giving or the acceptance of the boon. It has 
been said that the North does not speak out, so as 
to enable you to decide between the conflicting 
voices of her Representatives. Are you quite sure 
you have given her timely notice ? Have you not, 
on the contrary, hurried this measure forward to 
anticipate her awaking from the slumber of con- 
scious security into which she has been lulled by 
your last Compromise t Have you not heard already 
the quick, sharp protest of the Legislature of the 
smallest of the non-slaveholding States, Rhode Isl- 
and ? Have you not already heard the deep-toned 
and earnest protest of the greatest of those States, 
New York ? Have you not already heard remon- 
strances firom the Metropolis, and from the rural 
districts 1 Do you doubt that this is only the rising 
of the agitation that you profess to believe is at rest 
for ever 1 Do you forget that in all such transac- 
tions as these, the people have a reserved right to 
review the acts of their Representatives, and a right 
to demand a reconsideration ; that there is in our 
legislative practice a form of re-enactment, as 
well as an act of repeal; and that there is in our 
political system provision not only for abrogaiiony 
but for RESTORATION also 7 

Senators from the slaveholding States : You are 
politicians as well as statesmen. Let me remind 
you, therefore, that political movements in this coun- 
try, as in all others, have their times of action and 
reaction. The pendulum moved up the side of free- 
dom in 1840, and swung back again in 1844 on the 
side of Slavery, traveised the dial in 1848, and 
touched even the mark of the Wilmot Proviso, and 
returned again in 1852, reaching even the height 
of the Baltimore Platfbrm. Judge for yourselves 
whether it is yet ascending, and whether it will at- 
tain the height of the abrogation of the Missouri 
Compromise. That is the mark you are fixing for 
it. For myself, I may claim to know something of 
the North. I see in the changes of the times only 
the vibrations of the needle, trembling on its pivots 
I know that in due time it will settle, and when it 
shall have settled it will point, as it must point for 
ever, to the same constant polar-star, that sheds 
down freedom broadly wherever it pours forth its 
mild but invigorating light. 

Mr. President, I have nothing to do, here or else- 
where, with personal or paity motives. But I come 
to consider the motive which is publicly assigned 
for this transaction. It is a desire to secure perma- 
nent peace and harmony on the subject of Slavery, 
by removing all occasion for its future agitation in 
the Federal Legislature. Was there not peace al- 
ready here 1 Was there not harmony as perfect as 
is ever possible in the country, when this measure 
waa moved in the Senate a month ago ? Were we 
not, and was not the whole nation, grappling with 
that one great common, universal interest, the open- 
*ing of a communicatioa between two ocean frontiers ; 



and were we not already reckoning upon tho qoiok 
and busy subjugation of nature throughout the int^ 
rior of the continent to the uses of man, and dwel* 
ling, with almost rapturous enthusiasm, on the pros- 
pective enlargement of our commerce in the East, 
and of our political sway throughout the world? 
And what have we now here but the oblivion of 
death covering the very memoiy of those great eB- 
terprises, and prospects, and hopes ? 

Senators from the non-slaveholding States : Toa 
want peace. Think well, I beseech you, before you 
yield the price now demanded, even for peace and 
rest from Slavery agitation. France has got peace 
from Republican agitation by a similar sacrifice. So 
has Poland; so has Hungary; and so, at last, has 
Ireland. Is the peace which either of those nations 
enjoys worth the price it cost ? Is peace, obtained 
at such cost, ever a lasting peace ? 

Senators from the slaveholding States : You, too, 
suppose that you are securing peace as well as vic- 
tory in this transaction. I tell you now, as I told 
you in 1850, that it is an error, an unnecessary error, 
to suppose, that because you exclude Slavery from 
these Halls to-day, that it will not revisit them toc 
morrow. You buried the Wilmot Proviso here thenj 
and celebrated its obsequies with ppmp and revelry. 
And here it is again to-day, stalking through thes4 
Halls, clad in complete steel as before. Even if 
those whom you denounce as factionists in the North 
would let it rest, you yourselves must evoke it from 
its grave. The reason is obvious. Say what you 
will, do what you will, here, the interests of the non- 
slaveholding States and of the slaveholding States 
remain just the same ; and they will remain just the 
same, until you shall cease to cherish and defend 
Slavery, or we shall cease to honor and love Free- 
dom ! You will not cease to cherish Slavery. . Do 
you see any signs that we are becoming indifferent 
to Freedom ? On the contrary, that old, traditional^ 
hereditary sentiment .of the North is more profound 
and more universal now than it ever was before. 
The Slavery agitation you deprecate so much is an 
eternal struggle between Conservatism and Progress, 
between Truth and Error, between Right and Wrong. 
You may sooner, by act of Congress, compel the sea 
to suppress its upheavings, and the round earth to 
extinguish its internal fires, than oblige the human 
mind to cease its inquirings, and the human heart 
to desist from its throbbings. 

Suppose, then, for a moment that this agitaticm mu^t 
go on hereafler as heretofore. Then, hereafter as 
heretofore, there will be need, on both sides, of mod- 
eration, and to secure moderation there will be need 
of mediation. Hitherto you have secured modera- 
tion by means of compromises, by tendering which, 
the great Mediator, now no more, divided the people 
of the North. But then those in the North who did 
not sympathize with you in your complaints of ag- 
gression from that quarter, as well as those who did, 
agreed that if compromises should be effected, they 
would be chivalrously kept on your part. I cheei^ 
fully admit that they have been so kept until now. 
But hereafter, when having taken advantage, which 
in the North will be called fraudulent, of the 
last of those compromises, to become, as you wiU 
be called, the aggressors, by breaking the other, as 
will be alleged, in violation of plighted faith and 
honor, while the Slavery agitation is rising higher 
than ever before, and while your ancient friends, 
and those whom you persist in regarding as your 
enemies, shall have been.-driven together by a com- 
mon and universal sense of your injustice, what new 
mode of restoring peace and harmony will you thes 
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propose? What Statesman will there be in the 
South then, who can bear the flag of truce 1 What 
Statesman in the North who can mediate the accept- 
ance of your new proposals ? 

If, however, I err in all this, let us suppose that 
you succeed in suppressing political agitation of 
Slavery in national affairs. Nevertheless, agitation 
of Slavery must go on in some form ; for all the 
world around you is engaged in it. It is, then, 
liigh time for you to consider where you may expect 
to meet it next. I much mistake if, in that case, 
you do not meet it there where we, who once were 
slaveholding States as you now are, have met, and, 
happily for us, succumbed before it, namely, in the 
legislative halls, in the churches and schools, and at 
the fireside, within the States themselves. It is an 
angel with which, sooner or later, every slavehold- 
ing State must wrestle, and by which it must be 
orercome. Even if, by reason of this measure, it 
should the sooner come to that point, and although 
I am sure that you will not overcome Freedom, but 
that Freedom will overcome you, yet I do not look 
even then for disastrous or unhappy results. The 
institutions of our countiy are so framed, that the 
Inevitable conflict of opinion on Slavery, as on every 
Other subject, cannot be otherwise than peaceful in 
its course and beneficent in its termination. 

Nor shall I " bate one jot of heart or hope," in 
maintaining a just equilibrium of the non-slavehold- 
ing States, even if this ill-starred measure shall be 
adopted. The non-slaveholding States are teeming 
with an increase of freemen — educated, vigorous, 
enlightened, enterprising freemen ; such freemen as 
neither England, nor Rome, nor even Athens, ever 
reared. Half a million of freemen from E'lrope an- 



nually augment that increase ; and, ten years hence, 
half a million, twenty years hence a million, of 
freemen from Asia, will augment it still more. You 
may obstruct, and so turn the direction of those 
peaceful armies away from Nebraska. So long as 
you shall leave them room on hill or prairie, by 
river side or in the mountain fastnesses, they will 
dispose of themselves peacefully and lawfully in the 
places you shall have left open to them ; and there 
they will erect new States upon free soil, to be for 
ever maintained and defended by free arms, and 
aggrandized by free labor. American Slavery, I 
know, has a large and ever-flowing spring, but it 
cannot pour forth its blackened tide in volumes like 
that I have described. If you are wise, these tides 
of freemen and of slaves will never meet, for they 
will not voluntarily commingle ; but if, nevertheless, 
through your own erroneous policy, their repulsive 
currents must be directed against each other, so 
that they needs must meet, then it is easy to see, in 
that case, which of them will overcome the resist- 
ance of the other, and which of them, thus over- 
powered, will roll back to drown the sources which 
sent it forth. 

" Man proposes and God disposes." You may 
legislate and abrogate and abnegate as you will; 
but there is a superior Power that overrules all your 
actions, and all your refusals to act; and I fondly 
hope and trust overrules them lo the advancement 
of the greatness and glory of our country — that over- 
kniles, I know, not only all your actions and all 
your refusals to act, but all human events, to the 
distant but inevitable result of the equal and univer- 
sal liberty of all men. 
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Mr. President : I approax^h this discission widi 
awe. The mighty question, with untold issues, which 
It involves, oppresses me. Like a portentous cloud, 
surcharged with irresistible storm and ruin, it seems 
to fill the whole heavens, making me painfully con- 
scious how unequal I am to the occasion — ^how un- 
equal, also, is all that I can say, to all that I feel. 

In delivering my sentiments here to-day, I shall 
speak frankly — according to my convictions, with- 
out concealment or reserve. But if anything fell 
from the Senator from lUinois, [Mr. Douglas,] in 
opening this discussion, which might seem to chal- 
lenge a personal contest, I desire to say that I shall 
not enter upon it. Let not a word or a tone pass 
my lips to direct attention for a moment from the 
transcendent theme, by the side of which Senators 
anH Presidents are but dwarfs. I would not forget 
those amenities which belong to this place, and are 
to well calculated to temper the antagonism of de- 
bate ; nor can I cease to remember and to feel that, 
amid all diversities of opinion, we are the repre- 
sentatives of thirty-one sister- Republics, knit togeth- 
er by indissoluble ties, and constituting that Plural 
Unit which we all embrace by the endearing name 
of country. 

The question presented for your consideration is 
not surpassed in grandeur by any which has occurred 
in our national history since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In every aspect it assumes gigantic pro- 
portions, whether we simply consider the extent of 
territory it concerns, or the public faith or national 
policy which it affects, or that higher question-^tbat 
Qtiestion of Questions — as far above others as Lib- 
erty is above the common things of life — ^which it 
opens anew for judgment. 

It concerns an immense region, larger, than the 
original thirteen States, vying in extent with all the 
existing Free States, stretching over prairie, field, 
and forest — interlaced by silver streams, skirted by 
protecting mountains, and constituting the heart of 
the North American condoent — only a little smaller, 
let me add, than the three'great European countries 
combined— Italy, Spain, and France— each of which, 
in succession, has dominated over the world. This 
teiritory has already been likened, on this floor, to 
the Grarden of God. The similitude is found, not 
merely in its present pure and virgin character, but 
in its actual geographical situation, occupying cen- 
tral spaces on this hemisphere, which, in their gen- 
eral relations, may well compare with that early 
Asiatic home. Wo ai-e told that — 

" Southward through Eden went a river large ;" 

so here we have a stream which is larger than the 
Euphrates. And here, too, amid all the smiling 
products of Nature, lavished by the hand of God, is ' 



the goodly tree of Liberty, planted by our fathers, 
which, without exaggeration, or even imagination, 
may be likened to 



-"the tree of life, 



High eminent, blooming ambrosial fmit 
or Vegetable gold." 

It is with regard to this territory that you are now 
called to exercise the grandest fiinction of the law- 
giver, by establishing those rules of polity which 
will determine its fut\u-e character. As the twig is 
bent, the tree inclines ; and the influences impressed 
upon the early days of an empire — ^like those upon 
a child — are of inconceivable importance to its future 
weal or woe. The bill now before us proposes to 
organize and equip two new TerritoriaJ establish- 
ments, with governors, secretaries, legislative coun- 
cils, legislators, judges, marshals, and the whole ma^ 
chinery of civil socie^. Such a measure, at any 
time, would deserve tho most careful attention. But, 
at the present moment, it justly excites a peculiar 
interest, from the effort made — on pretences unsus- 
tained by facts— in violation of solemn covenant, and 
of the early principles of our fathers — to open this 
immense region to Slavery. 

According to existing law, this Terntory is now- 
guarded against Slavery by a positive prohibition, 
embodied in the Act of Congress, approved March 
6, 1820, preparatory to the admission of Missouri 
into the Union as a sistei^State, and in the following 
explicit words :— 

*• SEa 8. Be it further enacted. That in all that Territory 
ceded by France to the UniUd States, under the name of Louis- 
iana, which lies north of thirty-six degrees and thirty min- 
utes of north latitude, not incladed within the limits of tho 
State contemplated by this act, Slavery and involuntary 
SERvrruDE,* otherwise than as t^e punishment of crimes, 

SHALL BE, AND IS HBRBBY, FOR EVER PROHIBITED." 

It is now proposed to set aside this prohibition ; 
but there seems to be a singular indecision as to the 
way in which the deed shall be done. From the 
time of its first introduction, in the report of the 
Committee on Tenitories, the proposition has as- 
sumed different shapes ; and it promises to assume 
as many as Proteus ; now, one thing in form, and 
now, another; now like a river, and then like a 
flame; but, in every form and shape, identical in 
substance; with but one end and aim — its be-all 
and end-all — ^the overthrow of the Prohibition of 
Slavery. 

At first it proposed simply to declare, that the 
States foiTned out of this Terrtory should be admit- 
ted into the Union, " with or without Slavery," and 
did not directly assume to touch this prohibition. 
For some reason this was not satisfactory, and then 
it was precipitately proposed to declare, that tha 
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proliii)iti()n in die Missouri act " was superseded by 
the principles of the legislation of 1850, commonly 
called the Compromise Measures, and is hereby de- 
clared inoperative." But this would not do ; and 
it is now proposed to declare, that the Prohibition, 
** being inconsistent with the principles of non-inter- 
vention, by Congress, with Slavery in the States and 
Ten-itories, as recognised by the legislation of 1850, 
commonly called the Compromise Measures, is here- 
by declared inoperative and void." 

All this is to be done on pretences founded upon 
the Slavery enactments of 1850. Now, sir, I am 
not here to speak in behalf of those measures, or to 
lean in any way upon their support. Relating to 
different subject-matters, contained in different acts, 
which prevailed successively, at different times, and 
by different votes — some persons voting for one 
measure, and some voting for another, and very few 
voting for all — they cannot be regarded as a unit, 
embodying conditions of compact, or compromise, 
if you pleuse, adopted equally by all parties, and, 
therefore, obligatory on all parties. But since this 
broken series of measures has been adduced as an 
apology for the proposition now before us, I desire 
to say, that, such as« they are, they cannot, by any 
effort of interpretation, by any distorting wand of 
power, by any perverse alchemy, be transmuted into 
a repeal of that original prohibition of Slavery. 

Oil this head there are several points to which I 
would merely call attention, and then pass on. First : 
The Slavery enactments of 1850 did not pretend, in 
terms, to touch, much less to change, the condition 
of the Louisiana Territory, which was already fixed 
r>y Congressional enactment, but simply acted upon 
** newly-acquired Territories," the condition of which 
was not already fixed by Congiessiunal enactment. 
The two transactions related to different subject- 
matters. Secondly : The enactments domot directly 
touch the subject of Slavery, during the territorial 
existence of Utah and New Mexico: but they pro- 
vide prospectively, that, when admitted as States, 
they shall be received ** with or without Slavery." 
Here certainly can be no overthrow of an act of 
Coiigress which directly concerns a Territory during 
%f^8 Territorial existence. Thirdly : During all the 
discussion of these measures in Congress, and after- 
wards before the people, and through the public 
press at the North and the South alike, no person 
WHS heard to intimate that the prohibition of Slavery 
ij the Missouri Act was in any way disturbed. And, 
fourthly : The acts themselves contain a formal pro- 
vision, that " nothing herein contained shall be con- 
Btniedto impair or qualify anything" in a certain 
article of the resolutions annexing Texas, wherein 
it is expressly declared, that in territory north of the 
Missouri Compromise line, ** Slavery, or involuntary 
servitude, except for crime, shall be prohibited." 

But I do not dwell on these things. These pre- 
tences have been already amply refuted by Senators 
who have preceded me. It is clear, beyond all con- 
ti"adiction, that the prohibition of Slaveiy in this 
territory has not been superseded or in any way an- 
nulled by the Slavery Acts of 1850. The proposi- 
tion before you is, therefore, original in its charac- 
ter, without sanction from any former legislation; 
and it must, accordingly, be judged by its merits, as 
an original proposition. 

Here let it be remembered that the friends of 
Freedom are not open to any charge of aggression. 
They are now standing on the defensive, guarding 
the early intrenchments thrown up by our fathers. 
No proposition to abolish Slavery anywhere is now 
before you ; but, on the contrary, a proposition to 



abolish Freedom. The term Abolitionist, which is 
so often applied in reproach, justly belongs, on tliit 
occasion, to him who would overthrow this well- 
established landmark. He is, indeed, no Abolition- 
ist of Slavery ; let him be called, sir, an Abolitionist 
of Freedom. For myself, whether with many or 
few, my place is taken. Even if alone, my feeble 
arm shall not be wanting as a bar against this out* 
rage. 

On two distinct grounds, *' both strong against the 
deed," I arraign this proposition— ^r«i, in the name 
of Public Faith, as an infraction of the solemn obli- 
gations assumed beyond recall by the South on the 
admission of Missouri into the Union as a Slave 
State ; secondlyj I arraign it in the name of Freedom, 
as an unjustifiable departure fiom the original Anti- 
Slavery policy of our fathers. These two heads I 
propose to consider in their order, glancing undei 
the latter at the objections to the prohibition of 
Slavery in the Territories. 

And here, sir, before I approach the argument 
indulge me with a few preliminary words on the 
character of this proposition. Slavery is the forcible 
subjection of one human being, in person, labor, or 
property, to the will of anotlier. In this simple 
statement is involved its whole injustice. There is 
no offence against religion, against morals, against 
humanity, which may not stalk, in the license of this 
institution, " unwhipt of justice." For the husband 
and wife there is no marriage ; for the mother there 
is no assui'ance that her infant child will not be rav- 
ished from her breast ; for all who bear the name of 
Slave, there is nothing that they can call their own. 
Without a father, without a mother, almost without 
a God, he has nothing but a master. It would be 
contrary to that Rule of Right, which is ordained by 
God, if such a system, though mitigated often by a 
patriarchal kindness, and by a plausible physical 
comfort, could be otherwise than pernicious in its 
influences. It is confessed, that the master suffers 
not less than the slave. And this is not all. The 
whole social fabric is disorganized ; labor loses its 
dignity ; industry sickens ; education finds no schools, 
and all the land of Slavery is impoverished. And 
now, sir, when the conscience of mankind is at last 
aroused to these things, when, throughout the civil- 
ized world, a slavedealer is a by-word and a re- 
proach, we, as a nation, are about to open a new 
market to the traffickers in flesh, that haunt the 
shambles of the South. Such an act, at this time, 
is removed from all reach of that palliation often 
vouchsafed to Slavery. This wrong, we are spe- 
ciously told, by those who seek to defend it, is not 
our original sin. It was entailed upon us, so we are 
instructed, by our ancestors ; and the responsibility 
is often, w^th exultation, thrown upon the mother 
country. Now, without stopping to inquire into the 
value of this apology, which is never adduced in 
behalf of other abuses, and which availed nothing 
against that kingly power, imposed by the mother 
country, and which our fathers overthrew, it is suffi- 
cient, for the present purpose, to know, that it is now 
proposed to make Slavery our own original act. 
Here is a fresh case of actual tt^nsgression, which 
we cannot cast upon the shoulders of any progeni- 
tors, nor upon any mother countiy, distant in time 
or place. The Congress of the United States, the 
people of the United States, at this day, in this 
vaunted period of light, will be responsible for it, ,so 
that it shall be said hereafter, so long as the dismal 
history of Slavery is read, that, in the year of Christ 
1854, a new and deliberate act was passed, by which 
a vast territory was opened to its inroads. 
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Alone in the company of nations does our country 
assume this hateful championship. In despotic 
Russia, the serfdom which constitutes the " peculiar 
institution" of that great empire, is never allowed 
to travel with the imperial Hug, according to the 
American pretension, into provinces newly acquired 
by the common blood and treasure, but is carefully 
restricted by positive prohibition, in harmony with 
the general conscience, within its ancient confines ; 
and this prohibition — the Wilmot Proviso of Russia 
—is rigorously enforced on eveiy side, in all th« 
provinces, as in Besarabia on the south, and Poland 
on the west, so that, in fact, no Russian nobleman 
has been able to move into these important territories 
with his slaves. Thus Russia speaks for Freedom, 
and disowns the slaveholding dogma of our country. 
Far away in the East, at ** the gateways of the city," 
in effeminate India, slavery has been condemned ; 
in Constantinople, the queenly seat of the most 
powerful Mahomedan empire, where barbarism still 
mingles with civilization, the Ottoman Sultan has 
fastened upon it the stigma of disapprobation ; the 
Barbary States of Africa, occupying the same paral- 
lels of latitude with the slave States of our Union, 
and resembling them in the nature of their bound- 
aries, their productions, their climate, and the *' pe- 
culiar institution," which sought shelter in both, have 
been changed into Abolitionists. Algiers, seated 
near the line of 36 deg. 30 min., has been dedicated 
to Freedom. Morocco, by its untutored ruler, has 
expressed its desirc, stamped in the formal terms of 
a treaty, that the very name of slavery may perish 
from the minds of men ; and only recently, from the 
Dey of Tunis has proceeded that noble act, by 
which, " In honor of Go4, and to distinguish man 
from the brute creation" — I quote his own words-^ 
he decreed its total abolition throughout his domin- 
ions. Let Christian America be willing to be taught 
by these examples. God forbid that our Republic — 
" heir of all the ages, foremost in the files of time" 
—should adopt anew the barbarism which they have 
renounced. 

As the effort now making is. extraordinary in 
character, so no assumption seems too extraordinary 
to be wielded in its support. The primal truth of 
the equality of men, as proclaimed in our Declaration 
of Independence, has been assailed, and this great 
charter of our country discredited. Sir, you and I 
will soon pass away, but that will continue to stand, 
above impeachment or question. The Declaration 
of Independence was a Declaration of Rights, and 
the language employed, though general in its char- 
acter, must obviously be restrained within the design 
and sphere of a Declaration of Rights, involving no 
■ucli absurdity as was attributed to it yesterday by 
the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Pettit.] Sir, it is 
a palpable fact that men ai-e not bom equal in physi- 
cal strength or in mental capacities, in beauty of 
form or health of body. These mortal cloaks of 
flesh differ, as do these worldly garments. Diversity 
or inequality in these respects is the law of creation. 
But, as God is no respecter of persons, and as all 
are equal in his sight, whether Dives or Lazarus, 
master or slave, so are all equal in natural inborn 
rights ; and, pardon me, if I say, it is a vain sophism 
to adduce in argument against this vital axiom of 
Liberty, the physical or menial inequalities by which 
men are characterized, or the unhappy degradation 
to which, in violation of a common brotherhood, 
they are doomed. To deny the Declaration of In- 
dependence is to rush on the bosses of the shield 
of the Almighty, which, in all respects, the present 
measure seems to do. 



To the delusivp suggestion of the nMc Senator 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Badokr,] that by tlie 
overthi*ow of this prohibition, the number of slaves 
will not be increased, that there will be simply a be- 
neficent diffusion of Slavery, and not its extension, 
I reply at once, that this argument, if of any value— 
if not mere words, and nothing else — would equally 
justify and require the overthrow of the prohibition 
of Slavery in the free States, and, indeed, every- 
where throughout the world. All the dikes, which, 
in different countries, from time to time, with the 
march of civilization, have been painfully set up 
against the inroads of this evil, must be removed, 
and eveiy land opened anew to its destructive fl(K>d. 
It is clear, beyond dispute, that by the overthrow of 
this prohibition, Slavexy will be quickened, and 
slaves themselves will be multiplied, while new 
" room and verge" will be secured for the gloomy 
operations of slave law, under which free labor wili 
droop, and a vast territoiy will be smitten with 
sterility. Sir, a blade of grass would not grow 
where the horse of Attila had trod; nor can any 
true prosperity spring up in the foot-prints of th«» 
slave. 

But it is suggested that slaves will not be carried 
into Nebraska in large numbers, and that, therefore, 
the question is of small practical moment. My dis- 
tinguished colleague, [Mr. Everett,] in his eloquent 
speech, hearkened this suggestion, and allowed him- 
self, while upholding the prohibition, to disparage 
its importance in a manner, from which I feel con- 
strained kindly, but most strenuously, to dissenC 
Sii*, the census shows that it is of vital consequence. 
There is Missouri at this moment, with Illinois on 
the east and Nebraska on the west, all covering 
nearly the same spaces of latitude, and resembling 
each other in soil, climate, and productions. Mark, 
now, the contrast! By the potent eflScacy of the 
Ordinance of the Northwestern Temtoi-y, Illinois is 
now a free State, while Missouri has 87,422 slaves: 
and the simple question which challenges an answer 
is, whether Nebraska shall be preserved in the co»- 
dition of Illinois, or suiTendered to that of Missouri ? 
Surely this can not be treated lightly. 

But for myself, I am unwilling to measure the 
exigency of the prohibition by the number of per* 
sons, whether many or few, whom it may protect. 
Human rights, whether in a solitaiy individual or a 
vast multitude, are entitled to an equal and unhesi- 
tating support. In this spirit, the flag of our country 
only recently became the impenetrable panoply of 
a homeless wanderer, who claimed its protection in 
a distant sea ; and in this spirit, I am constrained 
to declare that there is no place accessible to human 
avarice, or human lust, or human force, whether in 
the lowest valley, or on the loftiest mountaiu-topj 
whether on the broad flower-spangled prairies, or 
tlie snowy crests of the Rocky Mountains, where 
the prohibition of Slavery, like the commandments 
of the Decalogue, should not go. 

But leaving these things behind, I press at onoe 
to the argument. 

L And now, sir, in the name of that Public Faith, 
which is the very ligament of civil society, and u hicb 
the great Roman orator tells us it is detestable to break 
even with an enemy, I arraign this scheme, and hold it 
up to the judgment of all who hear me. There is an ear* 
ly Italian story of ah experienced citizen, who, when 
his nephew told him he had been studying at the uni» 
versity of Bologna, the science of rights said in reply, 
" You have spent your time to little purpose. It 
would have been better had you learned the science 
of might, for that is worth two of the other ;" and 
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the bystanders of that day all agreed that the veteran 
spoke the truth. I begin, ^ir, by assuming that 
honorable Senators will not act in this spirit — that 
they will not substitute might for right — that they 
will not wantonly and flagitiously discard any obliga- 
tion, pledge, or covenant, because they chance to 
possess tne power ; but that, as honest men, desirous 
to do right, tliey will confront this question. 

Sir, the proposition before you involves not mere- 
ly the repeal of an existing law, but the infraction 
of solemn obligations originally proposed and as« 
sumed by the South, afler a protracted and embit- 
tered contest, as a covenant of peace— with regard 
to certain specified territory therein described, 
namely: "All that Territoiy ceded by France to 
the United States, under the name of Louisiana ;" 
according to which, in consideration of the admis- 
sion into the Union of Missouri as a slave State, 
slavery was for ever prohibited in all the remaining 
part of this Territory which lies north of 36 deg. 30 
min. This arrangement, between different sections 
of the Union — the Slave States of the first part and 
the Free States of the second part — though usually 
known as the Missouri Compromise, was at the 
time styled a compact. In its stipulations for 
Slavery, it was justly repugnant to the conscience 
of the North, and ought never to have been made ; 
but it has on that side been performed. And now 
the unperformed outstanding obligations to Free- 
dom, originally proposed and assumed by the South, 
are resisted. 

Years have passed since these obligations were 
embodied in the legislation of Congress, and ac- 
cepted by the country. Meanwhile, the statesmen 
by whom they were framed and vindicated, have, 
one by one, dropped from this earthly sphere. 
Their living voices can not now be heard, to plead 
for the preservation of that Public Faith to which 
they were pledged. But this extraordinary lapse 
of time, with the complete fruition by one party of 
all the benefits belonging to it, under the compact, 
gives to the transaction an added and most sacred 
strength. Presciiption steps in with new bonds, to 
confirm the original work ; to the end that while 
men are mortal, conti'oversies shall not be immor- 
tal. Death, with inexorable scythe, has mowed 
down the authors of this compact; but, with con- 
servative hour-glass, it has counted out a succession 
of years, which now defile before us, like so many 
scntiaels, to guard the sacred landmark of Freedom. 

A simple statement of facts, derived from the 
joui-nals of Congress and contemporary records, will 
show ihe origin and nature of this compact, the in- 
fluence by which it was established, and the obliga- 
tions which it imposed. 

As early as 1818, at the first session of the 
fifteenth Congress, a bill was reported to the House 
of Representatives, authorizing the people of the 
Missouri Territory to form a Constitution and State 
Government, for the admission of such State into 
the Union ; but, at that session, no final action was 
had thereon. At the next session, in February, 
1819^ the bill was again brought forward, when an 
eminent Representative of New York, whose life 
has been .spared till this last summer, Mr. James 
Tallm ADOE, moved a clause prohibiting any further 
introduction of slaves into the proposed State, and 
securing freedom to the children bom within the 
State after its admission into the Union, on attaining 
twenty-five years of age. This important proposition, 
which assumed a power not only to prohibit the in- 
gress of Slavery into the State itself, but also to 
abolish it there, was passed in the affinnatiye, after 



a vehement debate of three days. On a division of 
the question, the first part, prohibiting the further 
introduction of slaves, was adopted by 87 yeas to 76 
nays; the second part, providing* for the emanci- 
pation of children, was adopted by 82 yeas to 78 
nays. Other propositions to thwart the operation 
of these amendments were voted down, and on the 
17th of February the bill was read a third time, and 
passed with these important restrictions. 

In the Senate, after debate, the provision for the 
emancipation of children was struck out by 31 yeas 
to 7 nays ; the other provision, against the further 
introduetion of Slavery, was struck out by 22 yeas 
to 16 nays. Thus emasculated, the bill was re- 
turned to the House, which, on March 2d, by a 
vote of 78 nays to 76 yeas, refused its concurrence. 
The Senate adhered to their amendments, and the 
House, by 78 yeas to 66 nays, adhered to their dis- 
agreement ; and so at this session the Missouri bill 
was lost; and here was a temporary triumph of 
Freedom. 

Meanwhile, the same controversy was renewed 
on the bill pending at the same time for the orgac- 
ization of the Territory of Arkansas, then known as 
the southern part of the Territory of Missouri. The 
restrictions already adopted in the Missouri bill 
were moved by Mr. Taylor, of New York, subse- 
quently Speaker ; but after at least six close votes, 
on the yeas and nays, in one of which the House 
was equally divided, 88 yeas to 88 nays, they were 
lost. Another proposition by Mr. Taylor, simpler 
in form, that Slavery should not hereafter be intro- 
duced into this Territory, was lost by 90 hays to 86 
yeas ; and the Arkansas bill on February 25th was 
read the third time and passed. In the Senate, 
Mr. BuRRiLL, of Rhode Island, moved, as an 
amendment, the prohibition of the further introduc- 
tion of Slavery into this Territory, which was lost by 
19 nays to 14 yeas. And thus, without any provision 
for Freedom, Arkansas was organized as a Territory ; 
and here was a triumph of Slavery. 

At this same session, Alabama was admitted as a 
Slave State, without any restriction or objection. 

It was in the discussion on the Arkansas bill, at 
this session, that we find the earliest suggestions of 
a Compromise. Defeated in his efforts to prohibit 
Slavery in the territory, Mr. Tayjor stated that ** he 
thought it important that some line should be desig- 
nated beyond which Slavery should not be permit- 
ted." He suggested its prohibition hereafter in all 
tenitories of the United States north of 36 deg. 30 
min. north latitude. This proposition, though with- 
drawn after debate, was at once welcomed by Mr. 
Livermore, of New Hampshire, "as made in the 
true spirit of compromise. It was opposed by Mr. 
Rhea, of Tennessee, on behalf of Slaveiy, who 
avowed himself against every restriction ; and also 
by Mr. Ogle, of Pennsylvania, on behalf of Freedom, 
who was " against any Compromise by which Sla- 
very, in any of the Territories, should be recognised 
or sanctioned by Congress." In this spirit it was 
opposed and supported by others, among whom was 
General Harrison, afterwards President of the United 
States, who " assented to the expediency of estab- 
lishing some such line of discrimination j" but pro- 
posed a line due west from the mouth of the Des 
Moines, thus constituting the northern and not the 
southern boundaiy of Missouri, the partition fine 
between Freedom and Slavery.' 

But this idea of Compromise, though suggested 
by Taylor, was thus early adopted and vindicated in 
this very debate, by an eminent character, Mr. 
Louis McLanx, of Delaware, who has since held 
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high office in the country, and enjoyed no common 
mensure of public confidence. Of nil the leading 
tctors in those early scenes, he and Mr. Merger 
alone are yet spared. On this occasion he said : 

•• The fixing of a line on the west of the Misfiissippi, north 
of which Sluvrry should not \\e tolerated, had aitoays been 
wUh him a favorite policy, and ho hoped the day was not dis- 
tant when, upon the priuciplet o^ fair txnnpromise, it m'ght 
con/»titiitionany be effected. The present attempt he regard- 
ed as premature.*' 

After opposing the restriction on Missouri, he 
concluded by declaring: 

'• At the same time, I do not mean to abandon ,the policy 
to which I nlludod in tfie commencement of my remarks. 
I think it but fair that both sections of the Union should bo 
accommodatrd on this subject, with repard to which so 
much feeling has bwn manifoPted. The same great motives 
of policy wWch reconciled and harmonized the jarring and 
discordant elrments of our system ori^nally, and which 
enabled the frnmers of our happy Constitution to compro- 
ijiiee the diflrr» nt interests which then prevaDed on this 
nnd othrr subjects, if properly cherished by uh, will enable 
US to achieve similar objects. If we meet upon prinriples of 
reciurocity, we cnnnot full to do juptice to all. It has al- 
ready been avowed, by gmtUmm on this^loor from the South 
and the Went, that tluy will agree upon a Itne tohick shall divide 
(As flareholding from, the non-slaveholding States. It is this 
proposition I am anxious to effect ; but I toish to effect it by 
some compact which shall be binding upon all parties and M 
subsequertt Legislatures ; which cannot he changed, and will 
not fluctuate with the diversity of feeling and of sentiment 
to which this empire, in its march, must be destined. There 
is a vast and immense tract of country west of the Mississip- 
pi, yet to be settled, and intimatefy connected with the 
Northern section of the Union, upon which (jhis Compromise 
can be effected." 

The suggestions of Compromise were at this time 
vain ; each paity was determined. The North, by 
the prevailing voice of its representatives, claimed 
all for Freedom ; the South, by its potential conMnand 
of the Senate, claimed all for Slavery. 

The report of this debate aroused the country. 
For the first time in our history. Freedom, after an 
animated struggle, hand to hand, has been kept in 
check by Slavery, The original policy of our Fa- 
thers in the restriction of Slavery was suspended, 
and this giant wrong threatened to stalk into all the 
broad national domain. Men at the North were 
humbled and amazed. The imperious demands of 
Slavery seemed incredible. Meauwhile, the whole 
subject was adjourned from Congress to the people. 
Through the press and at public meetings, an earn- 
est voice was raised against the admission of Mis- 
souri into the Union without the restriction of Slav- 
ery. Judges left the bench and clergymen the pul- 
pit, to swell the indignant protest which arose from 
good men, without distinction of party or of pursuit. 
The movement was not confined to a few persons, 
nor to a few States. A public meeting, at Trenton, 
in New Jersey, was followed by others in New York 
and Philadelphia, and finally at Worcester, Salem, 
and Boston, where committees were organized to 
rally the country. The citizens of Baltimore con- 
vened at the court-house, with the Mayor in the 
chair, resolved that the future admission of slaves 
into tile States hereafter formed west of the Missis- 
sippi, ought to be prohibited by Congress. Villages, 
towns, and cities, by memorial, petition, and prayer, 
called upon Congress to maintain the great prin- 
ciple of the prohibition of Slavery. The same prin- 
ciple was also commended by the resolutions^ of 
State Legislatures ; and Pennsyh'ania, inspired by 
the teachings of Franklin and the convictions of the 
i*espectable denomination of Friends, unanimously 
asserted at once the right and duty of Congress to 
prohibit Slavery west of the Mississippi, and so- 
lemnly called appealed to her sister States, " to re- 
fuse to covenant with crime." New Jersey and 



Delaware followed, both also unanimously. Ohio 
asserted the same principle; so did also IndiaDft. 
The latter State, not content with providing for the 
future, severely censured one of its Senators, for his 
vote to organize Arkansas without the prohibition of 
Slavery. The resolutions of New York were rein- 
forced by the recommendation of De Witt Clik- 

TON. 

Amidst these excitements. Congress came to- 
gether in December, 1819, taking possession of 
these Halls of the Capitol for the first time since 
their desolation by the British. On the day after 
the receipt of the President's Message, two several 
committees of the House were constituted, one to 
consider the application of Maine, and the other of 
Missouri, to enter the Union as separate and inde- 
pendent States. With only the delay of a single 
day, the bill for the admission of Missouri was re- 
potted to tlie House without the restriction of Sla- 
very ; but, as if shrinking from the immediate dis- 
cussion of the great question it involved, afterwards, 
on the motion of Mr. Mercer, of Virginia, its con- 
sideration was postponed for several weeks; ail 
which, be it observed, is in open contrast with the 
manner in which the present discussion has been 
precipitated upon Congress. Meanwhile, the Maine 
bill, when reported to the House, was promptly 
acted upon, and sent to the Senate. 

In the interval between the report of the Missouri 
bill and its consideration by the House, a committee 
was constituted, on motion of Mr. Taylor, of New 
York, to inquire into the expediency of prohibiting 
the introduction of Slavery into the Territories west 
of the Mississippi. This committee, at the end of a 
fortnight, was discharged from further consideration 
of the subject, which, it was understood, would en- 
ter into the postponed debate on the Missouri bill. 
This early effort to interdict Slavery in the Territo- 
ries by a special law is worthy of notice, on account 
of some of the expressions of opinion which it drew 
forth. In the course of his remarks, Mr. Taylor 
declared, that—" 

"He presumed fliere were no members, he knew of 
none, who doubted the constitntiona] power of Congress to 
impose such a restriction on the Territories." 

A generous voice fi*om Virgina recognised at once 
the right and duty of Congress. This was fit>m 
Charles Fenton Mercer, who declared, that-^ 

" When the question proposed should come fidrly before 
the House, he should support the proposition. He should 
record his vote against suffering the dark cloud of Inhu* 
manity, which now darkened his country, from rolling on 
beyoxid the peaceful shores of the Miseiasippi." 

At length, on the 26th January, 1820, the House 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
Missouri bill, and proceeded with its discussion, 
day by day, till the 28th of February, when it was 
reported back with amendments. But, meanwhile, 
the same question was presented to the Senate, 
where a conclusion was reached earlier than in the 
House. A clause for the admission of Missomi was 
tacked to the Maine bill. To this an amendment 
was moved by Mr. Roberts, of Pennsylvania, pro- 
hibiting the further introduction of Slavery into the 
State, which, after a fortnight's debate, was defeated 
by 27 nays to 16 yeas. 

The debate in the Senate was of unusual interest 
and splendor. It was espiH^ially illustrated by an 
effort of transcendent power from that great lawyer 
and orator, WilHam rinkney. Recently returned 
from a succession of missions to foreign courts, and 
at this time the acknowledged chief of the Ameri- 
can bar, partioQlariy skilled in questions of consti* 
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tudonal law, Ins course as a Senator from Maryland 
wai calculatod to produce a profound impression. 
In a speech which drew to this chamber an admiring 
throng for two days, and which nt the time was 
fondly compared with the best examples of Greece 
and Rome, he first authoritatively proposed and de- 
veloped the Missouri Compromise. His masterly 
effort was mainly directed against the restriction 
upon Missouri, but it be^an and ended with the 
idea of compromise. " Notwithstanding," he says, 
•'occasional appearances of rather an unfavorable 
description, I have long since persuaded myself that 
the MUsottri question., as it is called, might be laid 
to rest, with innocence and safety, by some coneilia- 
fory Compromise at least, by which,* as is our duty, 
we might reconcile the extremes of conflicting views 
and feelings, without any sacrifice of constitutional 
principles." And he closed with the hope that the 
restriction on Missouri would not be passed, but that 
the whole question " might be disposed of in a man- 
ner satisfiictory to all, by a prospective prohibition of 
Slavery in the Territory i^ the north and west of 
Missouri^ 

, This authoritative proposition of Compromise, 
from the most powerful advocate of the uncondi- 
tional admission of Missouri, was made in the 
Senate on the 21st of January. From various 
indications, it seems to have fi^und prompt favor 
in that body. Finally, on the 17th of February, 
the union of Maine and Missouri in one bill pre- 
vailed there, by 23 yeas to 21 nays. On the next 
day, Mr. Thomas, of Illinois, who had always voted 
with the South against any restriction upon Missouri, 
introduced the famous clause prohibiting Slavery 
north of 36 deg. 30 min., which now constitutes the 
eighth section of the Missouri act. An effort was 
made to include the Arkansas Territory within this 
prohibition ; but the South united against this exten- 
sion of the area of Freedom, and it was defeated 
by 24 nays to 20 yeas. The prohibition, as moved 
l^ Mr. Thomas, then prevailed, by 34 yeas to onlv 
10 nays. Among those in the affirmative were both 
the Senators from each of the slave States, Louisi- 
ana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Delaware, Maryland, 
and Alabama, and also one of the Senators from 
each of the slave States, Mississippi and North Caro- 
lina, including in the honorable list the familiar 
names at William Pinkney, James Brown, and Wil- 
liam Rufus King. 

This bin, as dms amended, is the first legislative 
embodiment of the Missouri Compact or Oompro- 
xhise, the essential conditions of which were, the ad- 
mission of Missouri as a State, without any restric- 
tion of Slavery, and the prohibition of Slavery in all 
the remaining Territory of Louisiana north of 36 
deg. 30 min. This bill, thus composed, containing 
these two propositions— this double measure — ^finally 
passed the Senate by a test vote of 24 yeas to 20 
nays. The yeas embraced every Southern Senator, 
except Nathaniel Macon, of North Carolina, and 
William Smith, of South Carolina. The nays em- 
braced every Northern Senator, except the two 
Senators from Illinois, and one Senator from Rhode 
Island, and one from New Hampshire. And this, 
•ir, is the record of the first stage in the adoption of 
the Missouri Compromise. First openly announced 
and vindicated on the floor of the Senate, by a dis- 
tinguished Southern statesman, it wrs forced on the 
North by an almost unanimous Southern vote. 

While things had thus culminated in the Senate, 
discussion was still proceeding in the other House 
on the original Missouri bill. This was for a mo- 
ment aireited by the reception friun the Senate of 



the Maine bill, embodying the Missotn-i Compro- 
mise. Upon this, action was at once had, the Com- 
promise was rejected, and the bill left in its original 
condition. This was done by large votes. Even 
the prohibition of Slavery was thrown out by 159 
yeas to 18 nays, both the North and the South uni- 
ting against it. The Senate, on roceiviag the bill 
back from the House, insisted on their amendments. 
The House, in turn, insisted on their disagreement. 
According to parliamentary usage, a Committee of 
Conference between the two Houses was appointed. 
Mr. Thomas, of Illinois, Mr. Pinknet, of Maiy- 
land, and Mr. James Barbour, of Virginia, com- 
posed this imporbint committee on the part of the 
Senate; and Mr. Holmes, of Maine, Mr. Taylor, 
of New York, Mr. Lowndes, of South Carolina, 
Mr. Parker, of Massachusetts, and Mr. Kinset, 
of New Jersey, on the part of the Honse. 

Meanwhile, the House had voted on the original 
Missouri bill. An amendment, peremptorily inter- 
dicting all Slavery in the new State, was adopted 
by 94 yeas to 86 nays; and thus the bill passed the 
House, and was sent to the Senate, March Ist. 
Thus, after an exasperated and protracted discus- 
sion, the two Houses were at a dead-lock. Tlie 
double-headed Missouri Compromise was the ulti- 
matum of the Senate. The restriction of Slavery 
in Missouri— involving, of course, its prohibition in 
the unorganized Territories — was the ultimatum of 
the House. 

At this stage, on the 2d of March, the Committee 
of Conference made their report, which was urged 
at once upon the House by Mr. Lowndes, the dis- 
tinguished Representative from South Carolina, and 
one of her most precious sons, who objected to a 
motion to print, on the ground " that it would imply 
a determination in the House to delay a decision of 
the subject to-day, which he had hoped the House 
was fully prepared for." The question then came, 
on striking out the restriction in the Missouri bill. 
The report in the National Intelligencer says :-— 

"Mr. Lowndes spoke briefly in rapport of the Com- 
promise recommended by the Committee of Cooferenoe. 
and ureed with great earnestness the propiirty of n cle<*i-- 
ion which would restore trnnaninity to the country, which 
was demanded by every consideration of discretion, of mud* 
erntion, of wisdom, and of virtue. 

*' Mr. Mbrcbr, of Virginia, followed on the ^ame side 
witii great earnestness, and had spoken about half an hour, 
wfarn he was compelled by indisposition to resnme his 
seat.** 

In conformity with this report, this disturbing 
question was at once put at rest. Maine and Mis- 
souri were each admitted into the Union as indepen- 
dent States. The restriction of Slavery in Missouri 
was abandoned by a vote in the House of 90 yens 
to 87 nays; and the prohibition of Slavery in all 
Territories north of 36 deg. 30 min., excluf^ive of 
Missouri, was substituted by a vote of 134 yens tc» 
42 najTS. Among the distinguished Southern names 
in the affirmative are Louis M'Lane, of Delawart-, 
Samuel Smith, of Maryland, William Lowndes, of 
South Carolina, and Charles Fenton Mercor, nf 
Virginia. The title of the Missouri bill wos amend- 
ed in conformity with this prohibition, by adding 
the words, " and to prohibit Slavery in certain Ter- 
ritories." The bills then passed both Houses with- 
out a division ; and, on the morning of the Sd 
March, 1820, the National Inielligenrer contained 
an exulting article, entitled, " The Question Set- 
tled." 

Another paper, published in Baltimore, immedi- 
ately after the passage of the Compromise, vindicated 
it as a peipctual compact, which coidd not be dii- 
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turbed. The language is so clear and strong that I 
will read it, although it has been already quoted by 
my friend from Ohio [Mr. Chase]: — 

** It is true the Compromise is supported only by the letter of 
the law. repealable by the authority which enactMt it ; but the 
circumstances of the case give this law a moral force eqiial 
to that of a positive provision of the Constitution ; and we do 
fiat hazard mvything by saying that the Constitution exists in 
its observance. Both parries have sacrificed much to concil- 
iation. We wish to see the compact kept in good faith, and 
we trust that a kind Providence will open the way to re- 
lieve us of an evil which every good citizen' deprecates as 
tlie supreme curse of the country." — Niles's Register. 

The distinguished leaders in this settlement were 
all from the South. As early as February, 1819, 
Louis M'La.ne, of Delaware, had urged it upon 
Cfongress, " by some compact binding upon aU sub- 
sequent legislatures." It was in 1820 brought for- 
ward and upheld in the Senate by William Pink- 
»BT of Maryland, and passed in that body by the 
vote of every Southern Senator except two, against 
the vote of every Northern Senator except four. 
The Committee of Conference, through which it 
finally prevailed, was filled, on the part of the Sen- 
ate, with inflexible partisans of the South, such as 
might fitly represent the sentiments of its President, 
pro tern., John Gaillard, a Senator from South 
Carolina; on the part of the House, it waa nomi- 
nated by Henry Clay, the Speaker, and Repre- 
sentative from Kentucky. This committee, thus 
constituted, drawing its double life from the South, 
was unanimous in favor of the Compromise. A 
private letter from Mr. Pinknet, written at the 
time, and preserved by his distinguished biographer, 
shows that the report made by the committee came 
from him : — 

"The bill for the admission of Missouri into the Union 
(withoiU restriction as to Slavery) may be considered as past 
That bill was sent back again this morning from the House, 
wUh the restriction as to Slavery. The Senate voted to 
amend it by striking out the restriction (27 to 15), and pro- 
posed, as another amendment, what I have all tdong been the 
advecate of a restriaion upon the vacant territory to the north 
and west, as to Slavery. To-uight the House of Representa- 
tives have agreed to bothoftlmse amendmento, in opposition 
to their former vott-s, and this affair is settlpd. To-morrow 
we shall (of course) recede from our amendments ns to 
Maine (our object being effectf^d), and both States will be 
admitted. TMs happy result has been accomplished by the 
Conference, of which I was a member on the part of the Senaie, 
anaofwhi^h I proposed the report which has been made." 

Thus again the Compromise takes its life from 
the South. Proposed in the committee by Mr. 
Pinknet, it was urged on the House of Represent- 
atives, with great earnestness, by Mr. Lowndes, 
of South Carolina, and Mr. Mercer, of Virginia ; 
and here again is the most persuasive voice of the 
South. When passed by Congress, it next came 
before the President, James Monroe, of Virginia, 
for his approval, who did not sign it till after the 
unanimous opinion of his Cabinet, in wriring, com- 
posed of John Quincy Adams, William H. Craw- 
ford, Smith Thompson, John C. Calhoun, and 
William Wirt — a majority of whom were Southern 
men — that the prohibition of Slavery in the Terri- 
tories was constitutional. Thus yet again the 
Compromise takes its life from the South. 

As the Compromise took its life from the South, 
so the South, in the judgment of its own statesmen 
at the time, and according to unquestionable facts, 
was the conquering party. It gained at once its 
darling object, the admission of Missouri as a Slave 
State ; and subsequently the admission of Arkansas, 
also as a Slave State. From the crushed and hum- 
bled North, it received more than the full consider- 
ation stipulated in its favor. On the side of the 
North the contract has been more than executed. 



And now the South refuses to pei*form the patt 
which it originally proposed and assumed. With 
the consideration in its pocket, it repudiates the 
bargain which it forced upon the country. This, 
sir, is a simple statement of the present question. 

A subtle German has declared, that he could find 
heresies in the Lord's Prayer— and I believe it is 
only in this spirit that any flaw can be found in the 
existing obligations of this compact. As late as 
1848, in the discussions of this body, the Senator 
from Virginia v.ho sits behind me, [Mr. Mason,] 
while condemning it in many aspects, says :— 

** Yet as it was aereed to as a Compromise by the South 
for the sake of the Union, I would be the last to disturb &."— 
Congressidnal Globe, Appendix, 1st Session, 20th Con^ett, 
vol. xix., p. 887. 

Even this distinguished Senator recognised it as sn 
obligation which he would not disturb. And, though 
disbelieving the original constitutionality of the ar» 
rangement, he was clearly right. I know, sir, that 
it is in foiTO simplv a legislative act ; but as the Act 
of Settlement in England, declaring the rights and 
liberties of the subject, and settling the succession 
of the Crown, has become a permanent part of the 
British Constitution, irrepealable by any common 
legislation, so this act, under all the circumstances 
attending its passage, also by long acquiescence and 
the complete performance of its conditions by one 
party, has become a part of our fundamental law, 
irrepealable by any common legislation. As well 
might Congress at this moment undertake to over- 
haul the original purchase of Louisiana, as unconsti- 
tutional, and now, on this account, thrust away that 
magnificent heritage, with all its cities. States, and 
Territories, teeming with civilization. The Missouri 
Compact, in its unperformed obligations to Freedom, 
stands at this day as impregnable as the Louisiana 
purchase. 

I appeal to Senators about me, not to disturb it. 
I appeal to the Senators from Virginia, to keep in- 
violate the compact made in their behalf by James 
Barbour and Charles Fenton Mercer. X appeal to 
the Senatore fi-om South Carolina, to guard the work 
of John Gaillard and William Lowndes. I appeal 
to the Senators from Maryland, to uphold the Com- 
promise which elicited the constant support of Sam- 
uel Smith, and was first triumphantly pressed by the 
unsurpassed eloquence of Pinkney. I appeal to the 
Senators from Delaware, to maintain the landmai^ 
of Freedom in the Territory of Louisiana, early 
espoused by Louis McLane. I appeal to the Senar 
tors from Kentucky, not to repudiate the pledges of 
Henry Clay. I appeal to the Senators from Ala- 
bama, not to break the agreement sanctioned by the 
eariiest votes in the Senate of their late most cher- 
ished fellow-citizen, William Rufus King. 

Sir, Congress may now set aside this obligation, 
repudiate this plighted faith, annul this compact; 
and some of you, forgetfiil of the majesty of honeit 
dealings in order to support Slavery, may consider 
it advantageous to use this power. To all such let 
me commend a familiar stoiy: An eminent leader 
in antiquity, Theraistocles, once announced to the 
Athenian Assembly, that he had a scheme to pro- 
pose, highly beneficial to the state, but which coukl 
not be expoimded to the many. Aristides, sumamed 
the Just, was appointed to receive the secret, and 
to report upon it. His brief and memorable judg- 
ment was, that, while nothing could be more advan- 
tageous to Athens, nothing could be more unjust; 
and the Athenian multitude, responding at once, re- 
jected the proposition. It appears that it was 
proposed to bum the combined Greek fleet, which 
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then rested in the security of peace in a neighboring 
sea, and thus confirm the naval supremacy of Athens. 
A similar proposition is now brought before the 
American Senate, You are asked to destroy a safe- 
guard of Freedom, consecrated by solemn compact, 
under which the country is now reposing in the se- 
cunty of peace, and thus confirm the supremacy of 
Slavery. To this institution and its partisans it may 
seem to be advantageous ; but nothing can be more 
unjust. Let the judgment of the Athenian multi- 
tude be yours. 

This is what I have to say on this head. I now 
pass to the second branch of the argument, 

IL Mr. President, it is not only as an infraction 
of solemn compact, embodied in ancient law, that I 
airaign this bill. I arraign it also as a flagrant and 
extravagant departure from the original Anti-Slaveiy 
policy of our fathers. 

And here, sir, bear with me in a brief recital of 
admitted facts. At the period of the Declaration 
of Independence there were upwards of half a mil- 
lion colored persons held in Slavery throughout the 
United Colonies. These unhappy people were origi- 
nally stolen from Africa, or were the children of 
those who had been stolen, and, though distributed 
throughout the wholie country, were to be found in 
largest number in the Southern States. But the 
spirit of Freedom then prevailed in the land. The 
fathers of the Republic, leaders in the war of Inde- 
pendence, were struck with the inconsistency of an 
appeal for their own liberties, while holding in bond- 
age their fellow-men, " guilty of a skin not colored 
like their own." The same conviction animated the 
hearts of the people, whether at the North or South. 
At a town meeting, at Danbury, Connecticut, held 
on the 12th December, 1778, the following Decla- 
ration was made : — 

"It is with singular pleasure we note the second article 
of the Association, in which it is ngreed to import no more 
Negro Slaves, ns we cannot bat tfamk it a palpable ahgordity 
so loudly to complain of attempts to enslave us, while we 
are actually enslaving others." — American Jrckives^ Fourth 
Airiej, vol. I, p. 1038. 

The South responded in similar strains. At a 
meeting in Darien, Georgia, in 1775, the following 
Important resolution was put forth :-— 

" To show the world that we are not influenced by any 
contiacted or interestrd motives, but by a general philan- 
thropy for all mankind, of whatever clunate, language, or 
complexion, we hereby declare our disapprobation and ab- 
horrence of the unnatural practice of Slavery (in however 
the uncultivattfd state of the country, or other specions ar- 
guments, may plead for it)— a practice founded in ii^ustice 
und cruelty, and highly dangerous to our liberties as well 
as lives, debasing part of our fellow-cn>atures below men, 
and eorrupting the virtue and morals of the rest, and laying 
the basis of that liberty we contend for, and which we pray 
the Almliihty to continue to tiie latest po-^terity, upon a very 
wrong foundation. We, therefore, resolve at all times to 
aae our utmost endeavors for the manumission of our Slaves 
In this Colony, upon the most safe and equitable footing for 
^e masters and themselves." — American ArekiveB^ Fourtk 
' w, vol. L, p. 113Sl 



The soul of Virginia, during this period, found 
also fervid utterance through JErF£RS0N, who, by 
his precious and iramortal words, has enrolled him- 
self among the earliest Abolitionists of the country. 
In his address to the Virginia Convention of 1774, 
he openly avowed, while vindicating the rights of 
British America, that *'the abolition of domestic 
Slavery is the greatest object of desire in these Col- 
onics, where it wu nnkappUy iniroimeed f» iheir tn- 
fant state.*' And then again, in t!h« Declaration of 
Independence, he embodied sentimttits which, when 
practically applied, will give freedom to every Slave 
throughout the land. " We hold these truths to be 
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self-evident," says our country, speaking by the voice 
of Jefferson, "that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed with certain inalienable rights ; 
that among these are life, liberty^ and the pursuit of 
happiness.'*' And again, in the Congress of the 
Confederation, he brought forward, as early as 1784, 
a resolution to exclude Slaveiy from all the Terri- 
tory " ceded or to be ceded** by the States of the 
Federal Government, including the whole territory 
now covered by Tenncsseo, Mississippi, and Alaba- 
ma. Lost at first by a single vote only, this measure 
was substantially renewed at a subsequent day, by a 
son of Massachusetts, and in 1787 was finally con- 
firmed in the Ordinance of the Northwestern Terri- 
tory, by a unanimous vote of the States. 

Thus early and distinctly do we discern the Anti- 
Slavery character of the founders of our Republic, 
and their determination to place the National Gov- 
ernment, within the sphere of its jurisdiction, openly, 
actively, and perpetually, on the side of Fieedom. 

The Federal Constitution was adopted in 1788. 
And here we discern the same spirit. The emphatic 
words of the Declaration of Independence, which 
onv countiy took upon its lips as baptismal vows, 
when it claimed its place among the nations of the 
earth, were not forgotten. The preamble to the 
Constitution renews them, when it declares its ob- 
ject to be, among other things, ** to establish justice, 
to promote the general welfare, and to secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and posterity.*' Thus, 
according to undeniable words, the Constitution was 
ordained, not to establish, secure, or sanction Slave- 
ry — not to promote the special interest of slavehold- 
ers — not to make Slavery national in any way, form, 
or manner — not to foster this great wrong, but to 
" establish justice," " promote the general welfare,*' 
and ** secure the blessings of Liberty." The dis- 
creditable words Slave and Slavery were not allowed 
to find a place in this instrument, while a clause was 
subsequently added by way of amendment, aiid, 
therefore, according to the rules of interpretation, 
particuliu-ly revealing the sentiments of the foimders, 
which is calculated, like the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, if practically applied, to cany Freedom 
to all within the sphere of its influence. It was spe- 
cifically declared that " no person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty^ or property, without due process of 
law ;" that is, without due presentment, indictment, 
or other judicial pioceeding. Here is an express 
guard of personal Liberty, and an express interdict 
upon its invasion anywhere within the national ju- 
risdiction. 

It is evident, from the debates on the National 
Constitution, that Slavery, like the slave-trade, was 
regarded as tempoi-ary ; and it seems to have been 
supposed by many that they would both disappear 
together. Nor do any words employed in our day 
denounce it with an indignation more btmiing than 
those which glowed on the lips of the Fathers. Early- 
in the Convention, Grouvemeur Morris, of Pennsyl- 
vania, broke forth in the language of an Abolition- 
ist : " He never would concur in upholding domestic 
Slaveiy. It was a nefarious institution. It was the 
curse of Heaven." In another mood, and with mild, 
juridical phrase, Mr. Madison " thought it wrong to 
admit in the Constitution the idea of property in 
man." And Washington, in letters written near 
this period — ^which completely describe the aims of 
an Abolitionist — avowed that ** it was among his first 
wishes to see some plan adopted by which Slavery 
may be abolished by law," and that to this end " \a» 
vumage should not be wanting." 

In this spirit was the National Constitution adopC^ 
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ed. In this spirit the National Government was first 
organized under Washington. And here there is a 
fact of peculiar significance, well worthy of perpet- 
ual remembrance. At the time that this great chief 
took his first oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States, t?ie national ensign nowhere icitkin 
the national territory covered a single slave. On the 
sea an execrable piracy, the trade in slaves, was still, 
to the national scandal, tolerated under the national 
flag. In the States, as a sectional institution, be- 
neath the shelter of local laws. Slavery unhappily 
found a home. But in the only Tenitories at this 
time belonging to the Nation, the broad region of 
the Northwest, it had already, by the Ordinance of 
Freedom, been made impossible, even before the 
adoption of the Constitution. The District of Co- 
lumbia, with its fatal dowry, had not yet been ac- 
quired. 

Entering upon his high duties, Washington him- 
self an Abolitionist, was surrounded by men who, by 
their lives and declared opinions, were pledged to 
warfare with Slavery. ITiere was John Adams, 
the Vice-President, who had early announced that 
" consenting to Slavery is a sacrilegious breach of 
trust." There was Alexander Hamilton, who, 
as a member of the Abolition Society of New York, 
had only recently united in a solemn petition for 
those who, " though free by the laws of Gody are held 
in slavery by the laws of the State." There was, 
also, another character of spotless purity and com- 
manding influence, John Jat, President of the Ab- 
olition Society of New York, until by the nomination 
of Washington he became Chief-Justice of the 
United States. In his sight Slavery was an " ini- 
quity" — " a sin of crimson dye," against which min- 
isters of the Gospel should testify, and which the 
Government should seek in every way to abolish. 
" Were I in the Legislature," he wrote, ** I would 
present a bill for the purpose with great care, and I 
would never cease moving it till it becEune a law or 
I ceased to be a member. Till America comes into 
this measure, her prayers to Heaven will be impi- 
ous." By such men was Washington sun-ounded, 
while from his own Virginia came the voice of Pat- 
rick Henrt, amid confessions that he was a master 
of slaves, crying, " I will not, I cannot justify it. 
■ However culpable my conduct, I will so far pay my 
devoir to Virtue as to own the excellence and recti- 
tude of her precepts and lament my want of conform- 
ity to them." Such words as these, fitly coming 
from our leaders, belong to the true glories of the 
country: 

*• While we such precedents can boast at home, 
Keq> thy Fabricius and thy Cato, Rome I" 

The eariiest Congress under the Constitution 
adopted the ordinance of Freedom for the North- 
western Territory, and thus ratified the prohibition of 
Slavery in all the existing Territories of the Union. 
Among those who sanctioned this act were men 
fresh from the labors of the Convention, and there- 
fore familiar with its policy. But there is another 
voice which bears testimony in the same direction. 
Among the petitions presented to the first Congress, 
was one from the Abolition Society of Pennsylvania, 
signed by Benjamin Feanklin, as President. This 
venerable votary of Freedom, who, throughout a 
long life, had splendidly served his country, at home 
and abroad— whose name, signed to the Declaration 
of Independence, gave added importance even to 
that groat instrument, and then again, signed to the 
Constitution of the United States, filled it with the 
oharm of wisdom— in whom, more than in any other 
nan, the true spirit of American Institutions, at once 



practical and humane, was embodied — ^who knew 
intimately the purposes and aspirations ef the found- 
ers — this veteran statesman, then eighty-four years 
of age, appeared at the bar of that Congress, whose 
powers he had helped to define and establish, and, 
by the last political act of his long life, solemnly en- 
treated '' that it would be pleased to countenance 
the restoration of liberty to those unhappy men, 
who alone,* in this land of Freedom, are degraded 
into perpetual bondage," and " that it would step to 
the very verge of the power vested in it for discour- 
aging every species of traflic in the persons of our 
fellow-men." Only a short time after uttering this 
prayer, the patriot statesman descended to the tomb ; 
but he seems still to call upon Congress, in memor- 
able words, to step to the very verge of the powers 
vested in it to discourage Slavery ; and in making 
this prayer, he proclaims the true national policy of 
the Fathers. Not encouragement, but discourage- 
ment of Slavery, was their rule. 

The memorial of Franklin, with other memori- 
als of a similar character, was refeiTed to a Commit- 
tee, and much debated in the House, which finally 
sanctioned the following resolution, and directed the 
same to be entered upon its journals, viz. : 

"That Congress have no autibority to interfere in the 
emancipntion of slaves, or in the treatment of them witfun 
any of the States ; it remaining with the several States to 
provide any regulations therein, which humanity and tnus 
policy may require." 

This resolution, declaring the principle of non- 
intervention by Congress with Slavery in the States, 
was adopted by the same Congress which had sol- 
emnly affirmed the prohibition of Slavery in all the 
existing territory of the Union. And it is on these 
double acts, at the first organization of the Govern- 
ment, and the recorded sentiments of the founderSf 
that I take my stand, and challenge all question. 

At this time there was, strictly, no dividing line 
in the country between Anti-Slavery and Pro-Slavery, 
The Anti-Slavery interest was thoroughly national, 
pei'vading alike all parts of the Union, and having 
its source in the common sentiment of the entire 
people. The Pro-Slavery interest was strictly local, 
personal, and pecuniaiy, and had its source simply in 
the individual relations of slaveholders. It contem- 
plated Slavery only as a domestic institution — ^not 
as a political element — and merely stipulated for. its 
security where it actually existed within the States. 

Sir, the original policy oi the country is clear and 
unmistakeable. Compendiously expressed, it was 
non-intervention by Congress with Slavery in the 
States, and its prohibition in all the national domain. 
In this way the discordant feelings on tliis subject 
were reconciled. Slave-masters were lef^ at home. 
in their respective States, to hug Slavery, under the 
protection of local laws, without any interference 
from Congress, while all opposed to it were ex- 
empted from any responsibility for it in the national 
domain. This, sir, is the common ground on which 
our political fabric was reared ; and I do not hesi- 
tate to say that it is the only ground on which it can 
stand in permanent peace. 

It is beyond question, sir, that our Constitution 
was framed by the lovers of Human Rights ; that it 
was animated by their divine spirit ; that the insti- 
tution of Slavery was regarded by them with aver- 
sion, so that, though covertly alluded to, it was not 
named in the instrument; that, according to the 
debates in the Convention, they refused to give it 
any " sanction," and looked forward to the certain 
day when this evil and shame would be obliteiated 
from the land. But the origpial poHcy of the Got- 
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ermtient did not long prerail. The generous senti- 
ments which filled the early patriots, giving to them 
historic grandeur, gradually lost their power. The 
blessings of Freedom being already secured to them- 
ifteWes, the freemen of the land grew indifferent to 
the freedom of others. They ceased >to think of 
the slaves. The slave-masters availed themselves 
of this indifference, and, though few in numbers, 
compared with the non-slaveholders, even in the 
•lave States, they have, under the influence of an 
imagined self-interest, by the skilful tactics of party, 
and especially by an unhesitating, persevering union 
among themselves — swaying, by turns, both the great 
political parties — succeeded through a long succes- 
sion of years, in obtaining the control of the Federal 
Government, bending it to their purposes, compel- 
ling it to do their will, and imposing upon it a poli- 
cy friendly to Slavery, offensive to Freedom only, 
and directly opposed to the sentiments of its found- 
ers. Our Republic has grown in population and 
power ; but it has fallen from its early moral great- 
ness. It is not now what it was at the beginning — a 
Bepublic merely permitting, while it regretted Slav- 
ery; tolerating it only where it could not be re- 
moved, and interdicting it where it did not exist — 
but a mighty Propagandist openly favoring and vin- 
dicating it ; visiting, also, with displeasiure all who 
oppose it. 

The extent to which the original policy of the 
Government has been changed can be placed beyond 
question. Early in our history no man was disquali- 
fied for public office by reason of his opinions on this 
•ubject; and this condition continued for a long 

?enod. As late as 1821, John' W. Taylor, of New 
ork, who had pressed with so much energy, not 
merely the prohibition of Slavery in the Territories, 
but its restriction in the State of Missouri, was elect- 
ed to the chair of Henry Clay, as Speaker of the 
other House. It is needless to add, that no deter- 
mined supporter of the Wilmot Proviso at this day 
could expect that eminent trust. An arrogant and 
unrelenting ostracism is now applied, not only to 
all who express themselves against Slavery, but to 
every man who will not be its menial. A novel 
lest for office has been introduced, which would have 
excluded all the Fathers of the Republic — even 
Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin. Yes, 
Sir, startling it may be, but indisputable. Could 
these illustrious men descend from their realms 
above, and revisit the land which they had nobly 
dedicated to Freedom, they could not, with their 
well-known and recorded opinions against Slavery, 
receive a nomination for the Presidency from either 
w€ the old political parties. Nor could John Jay, 
OUT first Chief Justice, and great ezampler of judi- 
cial virtue — who hated Slaveiy as beloved justice — 
be admitted to resume those duties with which his 
name on earth is indissolubly associated. To such 
extent has our Government departed from the an- 
cient ways. 

These facts prepare us to comprehend the true 
character of the change with regard to the Terri- 
tories. In 1787, all the existing national domain 
was promptly and unanimously dedicated to Free- 
dom, without opposition or criticism. The interdict 
of Slavery then covered every inch of soil belonging 
to the National Government. Louisiana, an inmiense 
region beyond the bounds of the original States, was 
afterwards acquired, and, in 1820, i^r a vehement 
struggle, which shook the whole land, discomfited 
Freedom, was compelled, by a dividing line, to a 
partition with Slavery. This arrangement, which, 
ia its vnzy terms, was ezclusiyely applicable to a 



particular territory acquired from France, has been 
accepted as fmal down to' the present session of Con- 
gress ; but now, Sir, here in 1854, Freedom is and- 
denly summoned to surrender even her hard-won 
moiety of this territory. Here are the three stages: 
at the first, all is consecmted to Freedom : at the 
second, only half; while at the third, all is to be 
opened to Slavery. Thus is the original policy of 
the Government absolutely reversed. Slavery, which, 
at the beginning, was a sectional institution, with no 
foothold anywhere on the national territory, is now 
exalted as a national institution, and all our broad 
domain is threatened by its blighting shadow. 

But the prohibition of Slavery in the Terri- 
tories is assailed as unconstitutional, and on this 
account the Missouri Compromise is pronounced 
void and of no effect. Now, without considering 
minutely the sources from which the power of Con- 
gress over the national domain is derived— whether 
from the express grant in the Constitution to make 
rules and regulations for the government of the Ter- 
ritory, or from the power necessarily implied to gov- 
ern territory acquired by conquest or purchase — it 
seems to me impossible to deny its existence with- 
out invalidating a large portion of the legislation of 
the country, from the adoption of the Constitution 
down to the present day. This power was asserted 
before the Constitution. It was not denied or pro- 
hibited by the Constitution iuelf. It has been ex- 
ercised from the first existence of the Government, 
and has been recognized by the three departments 
of the Government — the Executive, the Legislative, 
and the Judicial. Precedents of eveiy kind are 
thick in its support. Indeed, the very bill now be- 
fore us assumes a control of the Territory clearly in- 
consistent with those principles of sovereignty which 
are said to be violated by a Congressional proh&i- 
tion of Slavery. 

Here are provisions, determining the main fea- 
tures in the Government — the distribution of powers 
in the Executive, the Legislative, and Judicial de- 
partments, and the manner in which they shall be 
respectively constituted — securing to Uie Presi- 
dent, with the consent of the Senate, the appoint* 
ment of the Governor, the Secretaiy, and the Judges, 
and to the people the election of the Legislature — 
ordaining the qualifications of voters, the salaries of 
the public officers, and the daily compensation of 
the members of the Legislature. Surely, if Con- 
gress may establish these provisions, wiUiout any 
interference with the rights of territorial sovereignty, 
it may also prohibit Slavery. 

But there is in the very bill an expntss prohibi- 
tion on the Territory, borrowed fix)m the Ordinance 
of 1787, and repeated in every act organizing a Ter- 
ritory, or even a new State, down to the present 
time, wherein it is expressly declared that " no tax 
should be imposed upon the property of the United 
States." Now, here is a clear and unquestionable 
restraint upon the sovereignty of Territories and 
States. The public lands of the United States, situ- 
ated within an organized Territory or State, cannot 
be regarded as the imtrumerU* and means necessary 
and proper to execute the sovereign powers of the 
nation, like fortifications, arsenals, and navy-yards. 
They are strictly in the nature of private property of 
the nation ; and as such, unless exempted by the 
foregoing prohibition, would clearly be within the 
field of local taxation, liable, like the lands of other 
proprietors, to all customary burdens and incidents. 
Mr. Justice Woodbury has declared, in a well-con- 
sidered judgment, that "where the United- States 
own land situated within the liroiu of particular 
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' States, and over whieh they have no cession of jtn-is- 

' Action, for objects eitlier special or general, little 

doubt exists that the rights and remedies in relation 

to it are usually the same as apply to other land- 

' holders within the States." (United States vs. 1 

' Woodbury and Minot, p. 76.) I assume, then, that 

■ widiout this prohibition these lands would be liable 

to taxation. Does any one question this 7 Nobody. 

The conclusion then follows, that by this prohibition 

you propose to deprive the present Territoiy — as 

you have deprived other Territories — aye, and States 

—^an essential portion of its sovereignty. 

The Supreme Court of the United States have 
given great prominence to the sovereign right of 
taxation in the States. In the case of Providence 
Bank vt, Pittraan, 4 Peters, 514, they declaro : 

. *'Tbat the taxing power is of vital importance ; tiiat it is 
m$antud to the exutence of Goverkment ; thHt the relinqnish- 
ment of audi power is never tabe assumed." 

And again, in the case of Dobbins os. Commission- 
«ra of Erie County, 16 Peters, 447, they say: 

" Taxation is a sacred right, essential to the existence of 
Ck)vermnent— and incident of soverdijnty. The right of 
legislation is coextensive with the incident, to attach it upon 
an persons and property within the Jurisdiction of the 

Now I call upon the Senate to remark, that this 
sacred right, said to be essential to the very exis- 
tence of Government, is abridged in the bill now be- 
fore us. 

For myself, I do not doubt the power of Congress 
to fasten this restriction upon the Territory, and 
afterwards upon the State, as has always been done ; 
bat I am at a loss to see on what grounds this can 
be placed, which will not also support the prohibi- 
tion of Slavery. The former is an unquestionable 
infringement of sovereignty, as declared by our Su- 
preme Court, far more dian can be asserted of the 
latter. 

I am unwilling to admit. Sir, that the prohibition 
of Slavery in the Territories is in any just sense an 
infringement of the local sovereignty. Slavery is an 
infraction of tlie immutable law of nature, and, as 
sach, cannot be considered a natural incident to any 
•orereignty, especially in a country which has sol- 
emnly declared, in its Declaration of Independence, 
the inalienable right of all men to life, Itberty^ and 
the pursuit of happiness. In an age of civilization 
and in aland of rights. Slavery may still be tolerated 
in fact; but its prohibition, within a municipal juris- 
diction, by the Government thereof, as by one of the 
States of the Union, cannot be considered an infrac- 
tion of natural right ; nor can its prohibition by Con- 
gress in the Territories be regarded as an infringe- 
ment of the local sovereignty. The asserted right 
to make a slave is against natural right, and can be 
no jjust element of sovereignty. 

But another argument is pressed, which seems 
most fallacious in its character. It is asserted that, 
inasmuch as the Territories were acquired by the 
common treasure, they are the common property of 
the whole Union ; and therefore no citizen can be 
prevented from mo%ing into them with his slaves, 
without an infringement of the equal rights and 
privileges which belong to him as a citizen of the 
United States. But it is admitted that the people 
of this vciy Territory, when organized as a State, 
may exclude slaves, and in this way abridge an a»- 
Mrted right founded on the common property in the 
Territory. Now, if tliis can be done by the few 
tfioatand settlers who constitute the State Govern- 
meai, tiie whole argument fomided on the acquisition 



of the Territories by a common treasure fallt to the 
ground. 

But this argument proceeds on an assumption 
which cannot stand. It assumes that Slaveiy *s a 
national institution, and that property in slaves is 
recognized by the Constitution of the United States* 
Nothing can be more false. By the jndgment of 
the Supremo Court of the United States, and also 
by the principles of the common law. Slavery is a 
local municipal institution, which derives its support 
exclusively from local municipal laws, and bejrond 
the sphere of these laws it ceases to exist, exoept 
so far as it may be preserved by the clause for the 
rendition of fugitives from labor. Madison thought 
it wrong to admit into the Constitution the idea tibat 
there can be property in man ; and I rejoice to be- 
lieve that no such idea can be found Uiere. The 
Constitution regards slaves always as "persons," 
with the rights of "persons" — never as property. 
When it is said, therefore, that every citizen may 
enter the national domain with his property, it dees 
not follow, by any rule of logic, or of law, that ha 
may carry his slaves. On the contrary, he can only 
carry that property which is admitted to be such by 
the universal law of nature, written by God's own 
linger on the heart of man. 

Again : The relation of master and slave is some- 
times classed with the domestic relations. Now, 
while it is unquestionably within the power of any 
State, within its own jurisdiction, to change ths 
existing relation of huslMind and wife, and to estab« 
lish polygamy, I presume no person would contend 
that a polygamous husband, resident in one of the 
States, would be entitled to enter the national terrK 
tory with his harem — ^his property if you please — 
and there claim immunity from all Congressional 
prohibition. Clearly, when he passes the bornids of 
that local jurisdiction, which sanctions polygamy, 
the peculiar domestic relation would cease f aad it ' 
is precisely the same with Slavery. 

Sir, I dismiss these considerations. The ]iroh]bi- 
tion of Slavery in the Territoiy of Nebraska stand* 
on grounds of adamant, upheld by constant prece* 
dent and time-honored compact. It is now in your 
power to overturn it; you may remove the sacred 
land-mark ; and open the whole vast domain te Sla- 
veiy. To you is committed this great prerogatfte* 
Dor fathers, on the eve of the Revolution, set forth 
in burning words, among their grievances, that 
George III, " in order to keep open a market whei« 
men should be bought and sold, had prostituted hb 
negative for suppressing eveiy legislative attempt to 
prohibit or restrain this execrable commerce/' Sii«, 
like the English monarch, you may now prostitutv 
yonr power to this same purpose. But you cannot 
escape the judgment of the world, nor the doom of 
history. 

It will be in "rain rfiat, while doing this thing, yoti 
plead, in apology, the principle of self-government 
which you profess to recognize in the Territorieak 
Sir, this very principle, when truly administered, 
secures equal rights ti> all. Without distinction of 
color or race, and makes Slavery impossible. By 
no rule of justice, and by no subtlety of political 
n>etophysic8, can the right to hold a fellow^man in ^ 
bondage be regarded as essential to self-government. 
The inconsistency is toe flagrant. It is apparent on 
the bare statement. In the name of Ltbetty yov 
open the door to Slavery. With professions of e<fual 
rights on the lips, yen trample on the rights of hiK 
man nature. lYith a kiss upon the brow of that fair 
Teiritory, yon betray it to wretchednetg and sorrow. 
W^ did the ancient endaim, in bittci wwdi^ ynotig 
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oat by bitter experience : " Oh, Liberty, what crimes 
are done in thy naxr.e !" 

In vain, Sir, you will plead that this measure pro- 
ceeds from the North, as has been BUggcBted by the 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Dixon.] Even if this 
were true, it would be no apology. But, precipitated 
aa this bill has been upon the Senate, at a moment 
of general calm, an i in the absence of any controT- 
ling exigency, and then hurried to a vote in advance 
of the public voice, as if fearfid of arrest, it cannot 
be justly said to be the offspring of any popular sen- 
timent. In this respect it differs widely from the 
Missouri compact, which, after solemn debate, ex- 
tending through two sessions of Cong^ss, and am- 
ple discussion before the people, was adopted. Cer- 
tainly there is, as yet, no evidence that this measure, 
diough supported by Northern men, proceeds from 
that Northern sentiment which is to be found strong 
and fr^sh in the schools, the churches, and homes 
of the people. Could this proposition be now sub- 
mitted to the millions of the North for their decision, 
it would be rejected by an overwhelming voice. 

It is one of the melancholy tokens of the power 
of Slavery, under our political system, and especially 
through the operations of the National Government, 
that it loosens and destroys the character of Northern 
men, even at a distance— -like the black magnetic 
mountain in the Arabian story, under whose irresisti- 
ble attraction the iron bolts, which held together the 
Mtrong timbers of a stately ship, were drawn out, till 
the whole fell apart, and became a disjointed ^vreck. 
Those principles, which constitute the individuality 
of the Northern character — which render it staunch, 
•trong, and seaworthy — which bind it together as 
with iron — are drawn out, one by one, like the bolts 
of the ill-fated vessel, and from the miserable loos- 
ened fragments is formed that human anomaly — a 
Northern man toiik Southern principles. Such men 
cannot speuk for the North. 

[Here the Senator was interrupted by a burst of 
applause from the galleries.] 

Mr. President, this bill is proposed as a measure 
of peace. In this way, you vainly think to with- 
draw the subject of Slavery from National politics. 
This is a mistake. Peace depends on mutual 
confidence. It can never rest secure on broken 
faith and injustice. And, Sir, permit me to say, 
^lankly, sincerely, and earnestly, that the subject of 
Slavery can never be withdrawn from the National 
{KJitics, until we return once more to the original 
policy of our fathers, at the first organization of the 
Government, under Washington, when the Na- 
tional ensign nowhere on the National territoiy 
covered a single slave. 

Slavery, which our fathers branded as an " evil," 
a " curse," an " enormity," a ** ne&rious institu- 
tion," is condemned at the North by the strongest 
convictions of the reason and the best sentiments of 
the heart. It is the only subject, within the field 
of National politics, which excites any real interest. 
The old matters which have divided the minds of 
men have lost their importance. One by one they 
have disappeared, leaving the ground to be occupied 
by a question grander far. The Bank, Sub-Treas- 
ury, the Distribution of the Public Lands, are each 
and all obsolete issues. Even the Tariff is not a 
question on which opposite political parties are 
united in taking opposite sides. And now, instead 
of these superseded questions, which were connected 
for the most part with the odor of the dollar, the 
country is directly summoned to consider, face to 
fiice, a cause which is connected with all that i» 
divine in religion, with all that is pure and noble in 



morals, with all that is truly practical and constitv- 
tional in politics. Unlike the other questions, it k 
not temporary or local in its character. It belong* 
to all times and to all countries. Though long kept 
in check, it now, by your introduction, confirosti 
the people, demanding to be heard. To every nMB 
in the land it says, with clear, penetrating voice, 
"Are you for Freedom, or are you for Slavery t** 
And eveiy man in the land must answer this qne^ 
tion when he votes. 

Pass this bill, and it will be in vain that yoa waj 
the Slavery question is settled. Sir, nolhinif etm a$ 
settled which is not right. Nothing can be setded 
which is adverse to Freedom. God, nature, and all 
the holy sentiments of the heart, repudiate any sack 
false seeming settlement. 

Now, Sir, mark the clear line of our duty. Asd 
here let me speak for those with whom, in minori^ 
and defeat, I am proud to be associated — the Inde* 
pendent Democrats, who espouse that Democraqr 
which is transfigured in the Declaration of Indepe»> 
dence and the injunctions of Christianity. The tee- 
timony which wo bear against Slavery, as againit 
all other wrong, is in different ways, according to 
our position. The Slavery which exists under other 
Governments, as in Russia or Turkey, or in other 
States of the Union, as in Virginia and Carolint, 
we can oppose only through the influence of morab 
and religion, without in any way invoking the polit- 
ical power. Nor is it proposed to act otherwiie. 
But Slavery, where we are parties to it — ^where we 
are responsible for it — must be opposed, not only bj 
all the influence of morals and religion, but directly' 
by every instrument of political power. In the 
States it is sustained by local laws ; and although 
we may be compelled to share the shame which im 
presence inflicts upon the fair fame of the coanter, 
yet it receives no direct sanction at our hands. W* 
are not responsible for it. The wrong is not at our 
own particular doors. But Slavery everywhere un- 
der the Constitution of the United States — eveiy- 
where within the exclusive jurisdiction of the National 
Government — everywhere under the National Flagy- 
ls at our own particular doors, and exists there in 
defiance of the original policy of our fathers, and of 
the true principles of the Constitution. 

It is a mistake, to say, as is often charged, that 
we seek — I speak for those with whom I am prond to 
be associated — to interfere, through Congress, with 
Slavery in the States, or in any way to direct^ the 
legislation of Congress upon subjects not within 
its jurisdiction. Our political aims, as well as oor 
political duties, are coextensive with our poliHeal 
responsibilities. And, since we at the North ar0 
responsible for Slavery wherever it exists under the 
jurisdiction of Congress, it is unpardonable in ui 
not to exert every power we possess to enlist Con- 
gress against it. 

Such is our cause. To men of all parties and 
opinions, who wish well to the Republic, and would 
preserve its good name, it appeaJs. Alike to the 
Conservative and the Reformer, it appeals; for it 
stands on the truest Conservatism and the truest 
Reform. In seeking the reform of existing eviU, 
we seek also the conservation of the principles ef 
our fathers. The cause is not sectional ; for it sim- 
ply aims to establish under the National Government 
those great principles of Justice and Humanity, which 
are broad and universal as man. As well might It 
be said that Jefpkrson, Franklin, and Wash- 
ington, were sectional. It is not aggressive ; for it 
does not seek in any way to interfere, through Con- 
gress, with Slavery in the States. It is not contraij 
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t« tbe Consdtiidon ; for it recognizes thiB paramonnt 
kw, and in the administration of the Government 
isTokes the spirit of its fonndera. Sir, it is not hos- 
tile to the quiet of the coantiy ; for it proposes the 
only course by which agitation can be allayed and 
qotet be permanently established. 

It is not uncommon to hear persons declare that 
diey are against Slavery, and are willing to unite in 
•ay practical efforts to make this opposition felt. 
At the same time, they pharisaically visit with con- 
demnation, with reproach or contempt, the earnest 
MMiIs who for j'ears have striven in this struggle. 
To SQch I would say— could I reach them now with 
my voice — ^if yon ere sincere in what you declare ; 
if yonr words are not merely lip service ; if in yonr 
hearts you are entirely willing to join in any practical 
effcnrts against Slavery, then, by your lives, by your 
conversation, by your influence, by your votes—dis- 
regarding " tbe ancient forms of party strife" — seek 
to cany the principles of Freedom into the National 
Government, wherever its jurisdiction is acknowl- 
edged, and its power can be felt. Thus, without any 
interference with the States, which are beyond this 
jurisdiction, may you help to erase the blot of 81a- 
yery from our Naticmal brow. 

Do this and you will most truly promote the har- 
mony which you so much desire. You will establish 
tranquillity throughout the country. Then, at last. 
Sir, the Slaver}' question wiU be settled. Banishcnl 
from its usurped foothold under the National Govern- 
ment, Slavery will no longer enter, with distracting 
force, into the national politics — making and unma- 
king laws, making and unmaking Presidents. Con- 
fined to the States, where it was \eh by the CoDsdtii- 
tian, it wiU take its place as a local institution, if, alas ! 
continue it must ! for which we are in no sense respon- 
nUe, and against which we cannot justly exert any 
political power. We shall be relieved finom our pres- 
ent painful and irritating connection with it. Hie 
existing antagonism between the North and the South 
win be softened ; crimination and recrimination will 
cease : the wishes of the Fathers will be fulfilled, and 
diis great evil be left to the kingly influence of morals 
and religion, and the great laws of social economy. 

I am not blind to the adverse signs. But this I 
■ee clearly. Amid all seeming discouragements 
die great omens are with us. Art, literature, poetiy, 
ndigion — everything which elevates man — all are on 
oar side. The plow, the steam engine, the railroad, 
die telegraph, die book, every human improvement, 
every generous word anywhere, every true pulsation 
of every heart which is not a mere muscle, and 
Bodiing else, gives new encouragement to the war- 
fiune with Slavery. The discussion will proceed. 
Tlie devices of party can no longer stave it off. The 
subterfuges of die polidcian cannot escape it. The 
tricks of the office-seeker cannot dodge it. Where- 
ever an elecdon occurs, there this quesdon will 
arise. Wherever men come together to speak of 
public afiairs, there again it will be. No polidcal 
Joshua now, with miraculous power, can stop the 
tmn in his course through the heavens. It is even 
now rejoicing, like a strong man, to run its race, 
and will yet send its beams into the most distant 
plantadons— ay, and melt the chains of every slave. 

But this movement-^KM' agitadon, as it is reproacb- 
fidly called — is boldly pronounced injurious to the very 
object desired. Now, without entering into details, 
which neither rime nor the occasion jnstifieis let me 
■ay that this objecdon belongs to those common- 
places, which have been arrayed against every bene- 
ficent movement in the wcMrld's history — against even 
knowledge itself— against the abolidoa of the Slavp- 



trade. Perhaps it was not unnatural for the SeDtttor 
from North Carolina (Mr. Badger) to press it, even 
as vehemently as he did ; but it sounded less natural 
when it came, in more moderate phrase, from my di^ 
dnguished friend and colleague (Mr. Etcrett). Tim 
past furnishes a controlling example by which iti 
true character may be determined. Do not forget, 
Sir, that the efforts of William Wilberfokck en- 
countered this precise objecdon, and that the cond»> 
don of the kidnapped slave was then \-indicated In 
language not unlike that of the Senator from North 
Carolina, by no less a person than the Duke of Cl.AJb> 
EircE, of die Royal family, in what was called hit 
maiden speech, on May 3, 1792, and preserved in 
the Parliamentary Debates. "The negroes," he 
said, " were not treated in the manner which had 
so much agitated the public mind. He had been 
an attentive observer of their state, and had no dotdit 
that he could bring forward proofe to con\ince dieir 
lordships that their state was far from being miae^ 
able ; on the contrary, that when the various ranks 
of socie^ were considered, they were comparatively 
in a state of humble happiness." And only the next 
year this same royal prince, in debate in the Honaa 
of Lords, asserted that the promoters of the aboB* 
don of the slave-trade were ** either fanadcs at 
hypocrites," and in one of these classes he declaie^ 
that he ranked Wilberforcb. Mark now the endL 
After years of weary effort, the slave-trade was finally 
abolished ; and at laia in 1837, tbe early vindicator 
of even this enormity, the malignei of a name hal> 
lowed among men, vras brought to give his royal 
assent, as William IV., King of Great Britain, to 
the immortal act of Parliament by which Slavery 
was abolished throughout the Bridsh dominiana 
Sir, dme and the miiversal conscience have viiid>> 
cated the labors of Wilbskforce. The American 
movement against Slavery, sanctioned by the ai^iMt 
names of WASHiirGTOir, Frastklix, and Jefpusob, 
can calmly await a similar judgment. 

But it is suggested that, in this movement, t 
is danger to the Union. In this solicitude I < 
share. As a lover of concord, and a jealous pazt^ 
san of all things that make for peace, I am alvrays 
glad to express my attachment to the Union ; but I 
believo that this bond will be most truly preaerred 
and most beneficendy extended (for I shrink fitNB 
no expansion where Freedom leads the way) by 
firmly upholding those principles of Liberty and J«^ 
dee which were made its eariy comer-stones. Tim 
true danger to this Union proceeds, not from mnj 
abandonment of the "peculiar insdtudcm" of di0 
South ; but from the abandonment of the spirit m 
which the Union was fwmed ; — not from any wap» 
fare, within the limits of die Constitution, npoa 
Slavery ; but from warfare, like that waged by this 
very bill, up<Mi Freedom. The Union is most pr»> 
cious ; but more precious &r are that " general wel- 
fare,*' " domestic tranquillity," and those " Ueaaiiigs 
of Liberty," which it was established to aecnre ; all 
of which are now wantonly endangered. 

One word more, and I have done. Hie greaft 
master, Shakspere, who with all-aeeing mortal cy« 
observed mankind, and with immortal pen depicted 
the manners as they rise, has presented a scene adnck* 
may be read with advantage fay all who wmdd phm^s 
the' South into tempestnoas quarrel with the NortiL 
I refer to the well-known dialogue between BntfiB 
and Cassius. Reading diw remarkable paasage, il 
is difficult not to see in Bnit«« cor own North, aod 
in Cassius the South z— 

Ob**ws. Ur^ me bo mare; I daH fcrget mjiiU f ; 
Have nunl lyon JOT heiirii ; jeaaptaaenof ' 
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Hear me, for I will »peak. 

IfnsC I give way and run to your rash cholcr t 

Oattnu. O ye gods I ye gods I mxist I endure all this t 

Bmtui. All this t ay, and more. Fret till your proud heart 
break; 
•o, flhow your slaves how choleric you ar*», 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge t 
limst I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under ^our testy humor t 

Caanut. Do not presume too mach upon my love ; 
I may do that I shul be sorry for. 

Brutus. Tou have done that you should be sorry for. 
Tbere is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am armed so strong in honesty, 
That tfaey pass by me as the idle wind, 
Whi«h I respect not 

Cattiu*. A friend should bear his friend's infirmities ; 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bruhu. I do not, tilx. tou pbactisb them on m. 

Oowtes. You love me not 

.firwlM. I do not like your faults. 

Julius Cjbsab, Act IF., Scene III. 

And the colloquy proceeding, each finally comes 
to understand the other, appreciates his character 



and attitude; and the impetuous, gallant Caseiof 
exclaims, ** Give me your hand ;" to which BnitiM 
replies, "And my heart too." Afterwards, with 
heart and hand united, on the field of Fhilippi they 
together upheld the liberties of Rome. 

The North and the South, sir, as I fondly troat, 
amidst all differences of opinion, will always hvf 
a hai\d and a heart for each other; and, believing 
in the sure prevalence of almighty truth, I confi* 
dently look forward to the good time when both 
will unite, according to the sentiments of the Fa- 
thers and the true spirit of the Constitution, in de- 
claring Freedom and not Slavery ruiiionalf whiW 
Slavery and not Freedom shall be sectional. Then 
will be achieved that Union, contemplated at tb« 
beginning, against which the storms of faction and 
the assaults of foreign power will beat in vain, m 
upon the Rock of Ages ;* and Freedom, seeking a 
firm foothold, will at last have where to stand and 
move the world ! 
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Slave Law-^atlhi'fl Indian Gallezy, iui, 

Foraude Ajiffunenti* 

Hie Freedom of the Press, Cooper «•. Greeley— Defisnce of William Fveemaa— OPateot rwmii Tnjitflpi 
OaveLaw— Defence of Abel F. Fitch, &c.,dca 

OOTTENTS OF VOI* H. 

. Votes on VewTork. 

Govemment^Edncation— the Clergy— the Legal and Medical Frofi968ion»-»InteniBl T iii | i i iiiii win lii 
Political Hisfeory, &a 

Annual Keiaagea to fhe Legidatnre. 

1839^ 1840; 1841, 1842— Intemal Improvements — ^Enlargement of Canal— Railroads— Education— haami> 
gration— Legal Eefonn— The Curren<7^Free Bankmg— Prison Discipline— Anti^rent TroubleB, fte. 

Speeial Meengea. 
Virginia Slave Case— <3eorgla do.— Soath Carolina do.— M'Leod C aao ■ Suppiese e d Veto Message of 
Kem York Registry Law, &a, &e. 

OflBoial Correepondeaoa 
Ybginia t^ontrovern'— M'Leod da— Letters to Gen. Harrison, Daniel Webster, Joha Qnin^ Adame, 
Widow of Gen. Harrison, &c., &a ^ 

Pardon Papon* ^ 

X)m9 of W. U M'Eenzle— Thomas Tqpphig— John C. Colt— BeiiS. Rathbim, A& 

PoUtloal Writiniib. 

Address of Republican Convention, 1824— Address of Minority- of Members of LeglsfatanL 1831— Dou 

183»-J)a, ifiSC-Do., 1837, &c ^ 

ooinranB of vol. m. 

Qrationa and IHaooanee. 

Xdogy on Laftyette. 1834— Oration on Daniel O'Connell— Oration oft John Qttincy Adama-ii-Diseoiine 
on Education, 1837— Do. on Agriculture, 1843— Ireland and Irishmen, 1844r-TnM Gxwtnesa at ont 
Coontry— Farms andFanaers, 1858, &c &c , 

Oooaaunal Speeohea and Addrogroi. 

Wtib Union, 1825— For Greece, 1827— rSunday Schools, 1839— Croton Celebratian— John Qafauiy Adama 
2843— Cleveland Speech, 1848— St Patrick's Dinner— Elections— Intemal Improvements, &c, Ac 

Oeoeral Ctorrespondenee. 

I^Bttera to 17\miiam Jay, Gen. Gaines, E. C. Ddavan, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, John Qnfney Adama 
Thomas Ewing, Thomas Clarkson (England)^ Bishop Hufhes, John C. mencer. Rev. Dr. Nott, Lewli 
Gayloxd Clark, Silas Wright, Luther^ Bradish, Gerrit Smith, James Bowe% George SOu, H. C. 
Waslenrelt^ Boston Convention, 1851, St Patrick's Society, Sco,, *6 
Lettexa from Enxope« 

Ngi. 1 to eft BniMdiSeodand, IralaDd, France^ ftc^Ae. 



S jroncEB OF the fbessl 

Fnm iht New York Tima, 

There 1im eeareeljbeeii a page of the three TolomesoTer whieh oar Uramb-nafl aad 
pen hare trarelled together, which did not tempt as to eopioos eztrMi ; bat the oial> 
tiplieitj of seleetion present difficalties quite as great as are afforded in the want of 
■paee in a dailj sheet But the rolnmes themselTes will be rapdlj plaeed in ereiy 
well-ordered kbraij, and then oor distractions of eritiesl selection can be weD-appre- 
dated bj our readerm. 

The editor has performed his dntj with tact and impartialitj. The prelaeei^ the 
notei^ and the monoir, are prepared wiHi skiH Few memoirs are so soeeinct and ao 
free from an j taint of folsomenesi^ as that prepared for Tolume first 

The pabliaber(who has been rapidlj rising into pnUie faror as a leadii^ man in the 
trade) nas taken frt>nt rank hj the specimen affi[>raed in the en^ring^ the paper, the 
typcv and finish of bindings The three Tolomes are eren sopenor in these presenttngs 
to the sabseription Tolnmes of Mr. Webster^s w<»>ki^ published last summer in Bo^on. 
With an eztennre pernsal, we hare not found one typografAiical error or blemislk 
Keed an J reader of refinement be told how delightful it Is to haTe a publisher so aUj 
second an editor, and do so much justice bj his craft to a nationsl subject 

The first Yolnme contains a biographical memoir — upon which we have not and shall 
not enlarge, because^ while we depredate too cztoidea issues upon personal life, when 
that life contains an undereloped future, the ludd sketch before us leares no need of 
more than a reference — the speeches in state and national senate, and the best of the few 
reported addresses to juries at nid priut, and arguments of law in banco. It might 
be appropriatelj lettered bj the writer — " W. H. Sewakd, the OnAToa." The second 
might stand hj its sid^ in like manner — " W. H. Sewaba, the PaAcncAL STATrnfAV,* 
eontinuing^ as it does, his messages as Goremor, his pardon papers, official corremond- 
anee, and various writings upon political topics of state moment The third TCMume, 
were we publisher, shomd be designated — ** W. H. Seward, the Scholab," for in its 
pages appear his classical eulogies and agricultural discourses — selections from his 
general corrgpondtfuee and notca of European trayei And jet there is not a speech, 
a paper, or a letter, in either Tolnmev from which the critic could not discover the three 
characteristics of scholar, orator, and statesman. Senatorial speech and casual paper, 
executiye message and agricultural remarki^ spontaneous replies and Jabored answers 
alike exhibit scTcritj of taste, compactness of thought^ and classical riietorie: 

From the LouitmUe (Ky.) Courier. 

These writings form a valuable and inter«)^og history of the state of Kew York 
for the last quarter of a century, and include as clear, coroprehendye, and fair a 
history, as exists, of the rise, continuance, and termination of many of the most im- 
portant political and social questions that have within that period agitated the publia 
mind, and received the attention of congresdonal and other legislatiye bodies. 

Mr. Seward deserves distinction not only as a politidan or statesman, but also as a 
moral essayisl^ a philanthropist^ a stanch friend of popular education, and a writer 
of great force ana eK)qnence in many departments of fiterature. He has one of .the 
most active intellects in the country, and the death of Mr. Clay has left no abler man 
in the senate of the United Statea 

From ike Providence Journal. 
These volumes bear ample testimony to the industry, fidelity, and energy, of a very 
able man. It is of more importance to commend these works to the young men of the 
country; they need them. The young men of this country, connected with the edu- 
cated and commerdal classes^ are lodng tone, and nerve, and sinew, and are coming to 
think that the world exists for the purpose of developing large fortunes in successful 
trade by all expedient means. The nation mnst^ and wfll arouse itself, and shake off 
this low tone of thought^ or it will rot Now, here is a man who speaks in a higher 
strain, and from a better mood. Here is a man who does a full day's work in a day, 
and does not complain >f his task. Is it a speech in the senate, an argument at the bar, 
or a letter to a frieod f — ^it is carefully studied, correctly written, and worthy of the 
man, the occasion, and the subject Here again is a man who understands himself, can 
make others understand him, and who adheres to his convictions through evil and 
through good report ♦ ♦ In our judgment, Mr. Seward is jorimus inter pam 
among the abler men of hiB country, and as such, we commend bis " works" to the 
eareful study of his countrymen. 



KOnCES OF THE PBESa 8 

From the Phrenological Journal. 

These elegant yolnmes form a collection of writings on subjects of universal moment 
and interest) and in everj respect may be regarded as one of the most valnable pub- 
lications of the daj. 

JSTo reader who cherishes an interest in the progress of social reform, or of mental 
development in general, should neglect perusing these instructive volumes 

From the Courier and Enquirer (N, YJ 
Those who are desirous of seeing our book-printing rank with that of England, and 
who can appreciate the luxurj of clean, large type, good paper, and a wide white 
margin, will unite with us in Uianking Mr. Redfield for this admirable specimen of 
the art 

The three volumes before us contain all the most prominent state papers which have 
emanated from Governor Seward ; and his speeches in the senate of the United States^ 
and many of his private and public letters, m addition to his leading speeches at the 
Dar, and selections from his letters from Europe. Also, addresses delivered before 
public societies, <&c, <&c., constituting together as complete a mirror of his mind as has 
ever been presented of any public man while living. The material by which to judge 
of William H. Seward, is thus placed fairly, and we trust impartially, before the public ; 
and although the feelings of individuals may have been sacrificed to the one great pur- 
pose of the biographer, the public have cause to rejoice at the manner in which this 
work comes before them. The biography which precedes the work is full, and, no 
loubt, accurate. 

From the National Intelligencer, 
The works of William H. Seward are able works. Ko reader of the National 
tntelligencer needs to be told, however, that in his general views upon certain public 
questions, the author of these productions entertains opiniosa <^fl^Wig widely from 
our own. As a statesman, a scholar, ar man of refined cultivation, and a liberal pro- 
moter of the public welfare, according to his peculiar opinions, William H. Seward 
stands deservedly high before his countrymen. His public papers give evidence of 
great intellect^ of study, taste, and eenerous feelings, and the warmth of his tempera- 
ment appears in all that he says and does. We agree with the editor in thinking this 
the proper time for the publication of these volumes, for we deem the present state 
and temper of the national mind and conscience, such as to insure for him a candid 
hearing from many whose prejudices, if not extinguished, have been allayed, partly by 
the lapse of time, and parUy by the moderation and ability which have characterized 
the later efforts of this distmguished Senator. 

From the New York Tribune. 

It is rarely that a statesman can give so good an account of his public life, as is con- 
tained in these volumes. During a career which embraces but little more than half a 
century from his birth, Gov. Seward has furnished materials for this voluminous work, 
alike honorable to his ability, industry, and native nobleness of character. It com* 
prises a range of subjects of remarkable extent ; not limited to local or temporary 
interests ; discussed with singular gravity, insight, and force of argument ; embodying 
profound principles of politics and statesman^ip ; and illustrated with a variety of 
learning, an originality of statement, and a beauty of rhetoric, which place the author 
in the front rank of American civilians 

The editor has acquitted himself of the responsible task of preparing this publication 
for the press, with excellent judgment and rare fidelity. The brief explanatory notes, 
the copious references, and the mil and accurate indexes which accompanv the work, 
greatly enhance its vdlue, and betoken a pains-taking diligence, worthy of high com- 
mendation. 

In regard to the typographical execution of these volumes, we can not omit saying, 
in justice to the liberal publisher, that in el^ance and accuracy it vies with the most 
admirable productions of the American press. A portrait of Gov. Seward, and a view 
of his birth-place and of his present residence at AuDum, finely engraved on steel, form 
the beautiful embellishments of the work, which merits a place in every public fmd 
prii at^ library, no less for the tasteful fin^^H of the exterior than for the value of iti 
oontentsi 



4 NOTICES OP THE PRBSS. 

Fr&m the New York Herald. 
■ Mr. Seward is a hard-working man, and he has achieved no inconsiderable portion 
of his distinction bj the pen. The letters he addressed to the Albany Evening /onmal, 
while on a jonmey through Europe, about twenty years ago, would have made a 
capital book ; and his subsequent writings on imprisonment for debt^ and other subjects 
which from time to. time have occupied the public attention, though in many cases of 
transient interest^ have generally been able, popular, and admirably adapted for their 
several purposes. His speeches in the senate have frequently been masterly historical 
dissertationa^ comprehensive, exhausting, and pertinent 

From PutnanCs Monthly. 

The publication will materially advance his (Mr. Seward's) reputation ; it will correct 
many false ideas that have gone abroad, and increase the general respect for his abilities 
and character. 

The volumes contain nearly everything that has come from his prolific pen; nor is 
there any want of variety in the topics of which they treat 

From the Christian Inquirer, 
We have received three noble octavos, containing the chief works of our principal 
liberalist statesman, Seward. They exhibit a vast variety alike of subject and occasion. 
We must say that Seward has a very large share of our regard : in part for his learned 
and faithful statesmanship^ but more from his hearty sympathy with every pulse of 
freedom. 

From the New York Evangelist. 
Though the name of Gov. Seward has been lon^ before the public, we apprehend 
that most readers will be surprised to find his writmgs and speecnes filling three bylky 
octavos^ and relating to such a variety of important and interesting subjects. Few 
persons are aware how large a portion of his public efforts have been directed toward 
moral and sociAii!«foniH^ invrbioh he has appeared much more the philanthropist than 
the politaeian. The publication, therefore, of his writiogi^ is a great public good. The 
volumes are printed m an elegant style. 

From the Northern Christian Advocate. 
These works would have been noticed earlier, had we not taken time to read them. 
Voluminous and miscellaneous as they are, they have no vapid or fatiguing portions; 
Uiey everywhere sparkle with gems of literature, and warm with vivifying truth. 
The publisher and editor have done their parts well, and the consequence of the whole 
ifl^ we have three of the most useful and elegant yolnmes ever issued from the Ameri- 
can presflL 

From the Christian Intelligencer. 
It has often been the lot of public men to suffer from the blind zeal and silly adula- 
tion of Boswellian editors. Mr. Seward has been more fortunate; he has not been 
rendered ridiculous through ill-considered eulogy. The contents <^ these sumptuous 
volumes have been arranged with careful deference to order, with explanatory prefaoes^ 
Ao, The works will form a substantial addition to our political literature. 

From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 

We assure our readers that they will find in these volumes rich stores of wisdom and 
knowledge^ conimunicated in a style so chaste and forcible^ as will entice every 
intelligent reader to read with attention and delight, and amply oompensate for the 
reading. 

From the Independent fN. Y.J 

The foremost man to-day in the senate, is Mr. Seward. The. many and able efforts 
upon which his reputation is founded, are gathered in these three large and handsome 
volumes^ and are presented by them in a very appropriate and attractive form. 

From the Christian Amlnissador. 
The editor has done himself great credit in the selections^ and in the arrangement 
prefaces, and introductions, throughout the works. The publisher has brought them 
out in a style unsurpassed by anything which has yet appeared in the Unit^ States^ 
AVlioever wiU candidly peruse the works^ will find that tneir author is ft statesman la 
the highest sense of the word. 



KBW AND POPULAR WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. B. nWFJELD.—CorUinued. 



52, X J*JNTH IK EtiGLAND. By Henry T. Tackerman. 

iSmo., cloth '. 75 

B8. LIFE IN THE MISSION, the Camp and the Zenana. 

By Mrs . Colin Mackenzie. 2 vols., 12mo. , cloth 2 00 

54. BARRINGTON'S SKETCHES. Personal Sketches and 

Memoirs of his own time. By Sir Jonah Barrington. 

With Illustration by Darley 1 26 

£6. JOBONPS WATERLOO. The Political and Military His- 
tory of the Campaign of Waterloo. From the French 

of General Baron Jomini. By Lieut. Benet, U. S. A. 

Map, 12mo., cloth 75 

M. MOORE'S UFE OF SHERIDAN. Memoirs of the Life 

of the Right Honorable Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

By Thomas Moore. With Portrait after Reynolds. 

2 vols., 12mo., chith 2 00 

57. LORENZO BENONI : or, Passages in the Life of an 
Italian. Edited by a Friend. 12mo., cloth 1 00 

58. WESTERN CHARACTERS ; being Types of Border Life 
in the Western States. By J. L. McCornell, Author of 
* ' Talbot and Vernon ," " The Glenns ," &c . , &c. With 

, numerous Illustrations by Darley. 12mo., cloth 125 

59. THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE ; a Narrative of an 
Expedition into the Land of Canaan, in Randolph 
County, Virginia ; a country flowing with wild ani- 
mals, such as Panthers, Bears, Wolves, Deer, Otter, 
Badger, &c., &c., and innumerable Trout : by five ad- 
venturous gentlemen, without any aid of Government, 
and solely by their own resources, in the Summer of 
1861. By *^The Gierke of Oxenforde.»» With nu- 
merous Illustrations by Strother. 12mo., cloth 1 00 

00. MINNESOTA AND ITS RESOURCES ; to which are ap- 
pended Camp Fire Sketches, or Notes of a Trip from 
St. Paul to Pembina and Selkirk Settlements on the 
Red River of the North. By J. Wesley Bond. With 
a new map of the Territory, a view of St. Paul's, and 
one of the Falls of St. Anthony. In 1 vol., 12mo., cloth 1 00 

ei. CHANTICLEER— A Thanksgiving Story of the Peabody 
Family. By Cornelius Mathews. Third Edition. With 
Illustrations by Darley, Walcutt and Dallas 76 

<S2. CLOVERNOOR ; Second series, or : Recollections of 
our Home in the West. By Alice Carey. 1 vol., 
12mo., cloth 100 



88. SIMMS' POEMS. Poems, Descriptive, Dramatic, 
Legendary and Contemplative. By William Gilmore 
Simras. With a portrait on steel. 2 vols., 12nio., 
cloth,... 8 5« 

64. THE YEMASSEE. A Romance of Carolina. By Wil- 
liam Gilmore Sims. A new and thoroughly revised 
edition. With Illustrations by Darley. 12mo., cloth. 1 25 

65. THE PARTISAN : A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
By William Gilmore Simms. A new and thoroughly 
revised edition. With Illustrations by Darlev, 12mo., 
cloth, . . * 

66. CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL PORTRAITS By Jas. 
Bruce. 12mo., cloth lot 

67. THE WORKING MAN'S WAY IN THE WORLD: being 
the Autobiography of a Journeyman Printer. 12mo., 
cloth 1 00 

68. THE POETICAL WORKS OF W. H. C. HOSMER, now 
first collected. With a Portrait on steel. 2 vols., 
12mo. 

69. SHIEL'S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. Sketches of 
the Irish Bar, by Richard Lalor Shiel. Edited and an- 
notated by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. 2 vols., 12mo. 
Third edition 2 Ot 

70. MAURICE'S THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Theological 
Essays by Frederick Denison Maurice, Chaplain of 
Lincohi's Inn. From the second London edition. Re- 
vised and enlarged. 12mo., cloth lot 

71. THE CHURCH OF CHRIST NOT AN EOGLESLASH- 
CI3M. A Letter to a Sectarian. 12mo. , paper 25 

72. MELUCHAMPE : A LEGEND OF THE SANTEE. By 
William Gilmore Simms. A new and thoroughly re- 
vised edition. With Illustrations by Darley. 12mo., 
cloth * 125 

73. THE CATACOMBS AT ROME ; or, The Church above 
and below Ground. By the Rt. Rev. W. Ingraham 
Kip, Missionary Bishop of California. With over ona 
hundred illustrations. 12mo , cloth. (In press.) 

74. LAS CASAS' NAPOLEON. Memoirs of the Life, ExUe, 
and Conversations of the Emperor Napoleon. By the 
Count de las Casas. With oortraits on steel, wood- 
cuts, &c^ in 4 vols., 12UIO., ok>tli. (In press.) 



TEm WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE—reprinted from the newly-discovered copy of the folio of 1632, in the possessioa of 

J. Payne Collier ' containing nearly 20,000 manuscript corrections, with a History of the Stage to the time, an bitro- 

duction to each Play, a Life of the Poet, &c. Bjr J. Payne Collier, F. S. A. To which are added Glossarial and other 

I Notes; the readings of former editions ; a Portrait after that of Martin Droeshout, and a Vignette Title on steel. 1 voL 

' Imperial 8vo., cloth $4 0» 

Do. Sheep 4 25 

Do. Half morocco, plain 5 00 

Do. Marblededgerf 5M 

Do. Half calf, or morocco extra 5 45 

Do. Full morocco, antique 7 QQ 

THE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE. Same as the above. A new and beautiful edition, the same size as the celebrated Chis- 
wick edition, generally considered the most convenient published in England. 8 vols., 16mo. Cloth, $6 00 ; half calf, 
$10 ; half calf extra or morocco, $12 00. 

These are American Copyright BcUUona, the Notes being expressly prepared for the work. The English edition coiv 
tains simply the text, without a smgle note or indication of the changes made in the text. In the present, the variations from 
old copies are noted by reference of all changes to former editions, (abbreviated f. e.,) and every indication and explanation 
is given essential to a clear understanding of the author. There are several thousand of these annotations. The prefatoiy 
matter, life, &c., will be fuller than in any American edition now published. 



SHIEL'S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAE. 

THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 



NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 



They attracted universal attention by their brilliant and 
pointed stylo, and their liberality of sentiment. The Notes em- 
bod^r a great amount of biographical information, literary 
gossip, legal and political anecdote, and amusing reminiscen- 
908, and in fact omit nothing that was essential to the perfect 
elucidation of the text. — JVVto York Tribune, 

To return to these portly and good-looking volumes of Shiel's 
cc^ected sketches, we mu8t premise by saying that they are 
the best edited books we have met for many a year. They 
form, with Mackenzie's notes, a complete biographical dic- 
tionary, coctaininof succinct and clever sketches of all the 
famous people of England, and particularly of Ireland, to whom 
the slightest allusions are made in the text.— IVie Citizm (John 
MUeheL) ^ 

Ko lawyer's library can be deemed complete without this 
work. — LomtU Daily Journal, 

After reading Sir Jonah Harrington's Memoirs, they come 
with aa addM relish.— PorOond Tramcrij^ 



The editor. Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, has performed his work* 
commenced, by-the-bye, at the instigauon of the illustnona 
author, some years since— with great fidelity ; and his knoir- 
ledge of poliucs and parties in Ireland, and his acquaintance 
with most of the persons mentioned in the Sketches^ have ren- 
dered his annotations relative to the allusions therem perfectly 
intelligible to the present race of readers.— CAarleston Ccwriet, 

Dr. Mackenzie deserves the thanks of men of letters, pariica- 
larly of Irishmen, for his research and care. He betrays e 
close and intelli;;ent acquaintance with the leading events and 
characters of Ireland for many years back, and his anecdotes 
are told with a grace and finish that few can hope to equal. 
Altogether, the work is one that we can recommend in tbe 
highest terms.— PAiladelpWa CUy Item. 

Such a repertory of wit, humor, anecdote, and outgushiqy 
fun, mingled with the deepest pathos, when we reflect npoa 
the sad fate of Ireland, as this book afibrds. it were hard to Sod 
written in any other pair of covers.-^ujfalo DoiOflg Gotstierx 



'2^ 

SHEIL'S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. 



JuBt Pvhliahed. The Third Edition of the " Sketches of the Irish 
Bavy'^ ly the Et. Hok. Eiohabd Lalor Sheil, M. P. Edited^ 
with a Memoir a/nd Notes^ hy Db. K. Shelton Mackenzie. In 
2 Vols. Price $2 00. 



EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 



« They attracted UBirerwil attention by their brilliant 
and pointed style, and their liberality of aentiment. The 
Notes embody a great amount of bio^phical informa^ 
tion, literary go8»ip» legal and political anecdote, and 
amusing reminiscences, and in iact omit nothing that 
was essf>ntinl to the perfect elucidation of the text*'— 
Ifm Ittrk Tribune. 

" To return to these portly and good-looking Tolnmes 
of dheil'e collected sketches, we must premise by say- 
ing that they are the best edited books we hare met 
for many a year. They form, with Mackenaie's notes, 
a complete biographical dictionary, containing succinct 
and clever sketches of all the famous people of Eng- 
land, and particularly of Ireland, to whom the slightest 
allusions are made in the text— rA« Citixtn {John Mit- 
ehO). 

*' The editor, Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, has performed 
his work— commenced, by-the-by, at the instigation of 
the illustrious author, some years since— with great 
fidelity ; and his knowledge of poliUcs and parties in 
Ireland, and his acquaintance wita most of the persons 
mentioned in the Sketches, have rendered his aitnota- 
tions relative to the allusioos therein, perioctly intelli- 
gible to the present race of readers."— CAar2e«tan Qmr. 

** Dr. Mackenzie deaervea tiie l^nks of men of let- 
ters, particularty of Irishmen, for his research and carK 
He betrays a close and intelligent acquaintance with 
ttie leading events and characters of Ireland for many 
years back, and his anecdotes are told with a grace and 
finish that few can hope to equal. Altogedier, the work 
is one that we can recommend in the hkhest terms."-— 
Philadelphia City Item. 

*'No lawyer's library can be deemed complete with- 
out this work."— Xoipew Daily Journal. 

" After reading Sir Jonah Barrington's Memoirs, they 
come with an added relish."— PoriZawd Traneeript. 

" Such a repertory of wit, humor, anecdote, and out- 
gushing fun, mingled with the deepest pathos, when we 
reflect upon the sad fate of Ireland, as wis book affords, 
It weii% hard to find written in any other pair of covers." 
— Buffalo Daily Courier. 

•• Every page gives evidence of a highly -cultivated 
mind, a keen insight into human nature, and of the 
taste and nervous vivacity that attach to a high spiritual 
organization." — Springfield Daily Republican. 

*'A11 the distinguished orators of Mr. Shell's day are 
here alluded to, uid fhe very copious notes add an in- 
creased interest to the sketches, as manv matters are 
explained which it would be impossible for the Ameri- 
can reader to comprehend but for this assistance." — 
Boiton Evening Gazette. 

*' The work is remarkable for its striking delineations 
of character, its interestinff biographical details, and the 
air of good humor in which it u conceived and execn- 
ted.^'^Albany Argue. 

" In the keenness of their satire, sharpness of antith- 
esis, personal gossip, liberal spirit, and closeness of 
.personal observation, they have not been surpassed." — 
Boeton Atlae. 

** They attracted largely the public attention, not less 
on account of their own literary and artistic merit, than 
for the interest which attached to the prominent men 
whom they so cleverly and faithfully portray. These 
volumes supply a copious fund of entertainment and 
instructive r^ing."— Journal of Commerce. 

'* It commends itself by its rich, exhaustless fund of 
wit, by its wealth of epigram and anecdote, and by the 
racy, good-hearted tone in which it is written."— Zoas- 
«U Journal and Courier. 

** They abound not onlv in interesting personal and 
historical reminiscences, but also in amiuing anecdotes, 
Uhutrative of Iiish Ufe and character."— Boston TVov. 



•' We know no reprint of an Irish book more likely 
to have a rushinff sale than this. Every Irish-American 
of patriotism and taste, who loves the bright memories 
which Ulume, by flashes of sunlight genius, the dismal 
perspective of our poor country's history, will be snre 
to procure and prise these volumes."— /fisA American. 

" it is a work worthy of a place in every gentleman's 
library, and we should think that every true son of 
Erin, who can read good print, would procure a copy, 
even if he had to sacrifice his dudheen and whiskey for 
a twelvemonth." — Neio York Evening Mirror. 

" Tiie notes, which are numerous and of much value 
to the reader, were prepared by Dr. Mackenzie, who 
was personally acquainted with many of the individuals 
spoken of in these sketches, and well informed con- 
cerning the history of Ireland during tlie period in 
which they lived."— J7art/oriJ DaUy Timee. 

" These sketches possess an absorbine interest, which 
has grown instead of diminishing with me lapse of time, 
and are eminently worthy of perusal The labors c« 
the editor are confined entirely to notes, which form no 
small portion of the volumes, and are almost invaluable 
for the light they shed upon the text, otiiei-wise obscure 
to the general reader."- SbvannoA Republican. 

•• We have rarely read a book so full of interest All 
the eminent Irish lawyers of modem times are sketched 
with great vigor, celebrated trials are narrated with 
^irit, and anecdotes are freely interspersed throughout 
tho volumes. A memoir of the author, by R. Shelton 
Mackenzie, is prefixed, together with a portrait."— 
'hiladdvhia Evening BuUetin. 

" To those who have read Barrington's Sketches, we 
need not say a word in favor of the present volumes."— 
Boeton Olive Branch. 

" A more readable, profitable, and entertainieg work 
is seldom issued from the American press than this 
collection of masterly sketches by ShciL"— Ztoroit Frei 
Preee. 

"Deeply interesting, embracing graphic descriptions 
of all the distinguished lawyers, of Ireland, of the pres- 
ent centarv.*'— -Albany Spectator. 

" In delineating the peculiarities of the Irish people, 
truth is very often stranger than fiction, as these finely 
drawn portraits of well-known members of tho Irish bar 
distinctly attest"— ^rtAur's Home Gazette. 

** We commend the work to any one who wishes to 
become acquainted with the great Iiish struggle against 
' the Union,' at the same time to know almost person- 
ally the great men of the timee."— Southern Argue. 

*' Eminentiy readable ipooks." — Syracuse Chronicle. 

" Many months have elapsed since we met with two 
more delightful and entertaining volumes than these. 
Whether we regard them as graphic pictures, convoy- 
ing, with the distinctness of the pencil, a Just idea of the 
eminent Jurists, agitators, and politicians of Ireland, or 
as a delightful series of illustrations of tho peculiarities 
and eccentricities of the Irish — they can be safely pro- 
nounced among tiie most agreeable and brilliant that we 
have ever read." — Richmond Examiner. 

** The perusal of these volumes will afford a rich treat 
to the lovers of liternture."— f/ar^ord Christian Sec 

•' A very excellent feature in this edition is that there 
is no man of eminence, whose name is introduced in 
the * Sketches,' whether incidentallv or otherwise, let 
him be Enslish, Irish, Scotch, American, &c., of whom 
the editor does not give us an interesting biographical 
sketch."— PAi2ade^JUa Daily Neue. 

" As a whole, a more sparkling, lively series of por^ 
traits was hardljr ever set in a single gallery. It is Irish 
all over ; the wit, the folly, the extravagance, and the 
fire, are all alike charaotQinstio of writer and subjects." 
Nm York EvongeUet. 
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